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Collegii 7. Feb. 1725. 


HANS SLOAN, Bar. M. D. 


Preſident of the College of Phyſictans, 


London), ETC. G | 


HE fame rcaſon that produces this 
lecture before the world, aſcertains 
its particular addreſs, becauſe upon 
reading it in the Theatre, you and 
the tellows of this illuſtrious body, 
were pleas'd to expreſs a deſire that it ſhould be 
printed. From thence I no longer look'd upon 
it as my own, but was ready to ſacrifice every 
private conſideration, rather than fail of the leaſt 
duty and veneration, I owe ſo great a ſociety; 
to which I had ſo lately the honor of being admit- 
. ted, and by my faith given, promiſed to read with- 

in a year upon ſome anatomic ſubject. Tis no 
wonder I ſhould conſent to reſt my own reputa- 
tion upon the credit and judgment of the Britiſh 
college of phyſicians, whole ſanction is ſufficient 
to prepoſſeſs the favor of the moſt diſtant ſons of 
Fippocrates; whole ſuffrage for true learning and 

| ſolid 


DEDICATION 


ſolid philoſophy of right claims the higheſt eſti- 
mate, and whoſe method of practice (without the 
leaſt vanity) may be ſaid to exceed all that has 
gone before. 

Nevertheleſs 'tis not my intent to ſurcharge 
the indulgence of ſo deſireable a patronage. The 
world knows that a diſcourſe pronounc'd, eſpe- 
cially with ſome ſpecious ſhow of novelty, will 
pals it ſelf with a tolerable grace upon an audience, 
but ſink at a nearer glance, and when read from 
a typographical copy. Tho' I would not progno- 
ſticate ſo ill an omen upon my own pages, yet at 
preſent, perhaps, I know belt their deficiency, and 
ſhall always take to my ſelf the errors, and re- 
fer to you the glory of giving an opportunity of 
improving our art; if either by their refutation, 
or new occaſional diſcoveries therefrom, it may 
receive the leaſt advances. 

I have likewiſe made uſe of this occaſion to 
publiſh the account we drew up of the diſſection 
of the elephant which you procur'd us, moſt 
juſtly therefore to be return'd to you again. I 
doubt not but your innate candor will favorably 
receive this, how mean ſoever, monument of my 
reſpect, and the friendſhip you have honor'd me 
with, and of my willingneſs to obey every com- 
mand of the college. 


November 7. 
1723, 


Wi STUKELEY. 


ther ſolemnity than ſome preparations of ſpleens before 
as, and of the abdominal veſſels mjetted with wax; 
Vbecauſe the executed bodies could not be procur'd 
according to uſage. When I was induc'd to print 
it, I hop'd for many opportunities of re-examining my 0wn opinions 
by the fountain of truth, in more frequent diſſections, which is the 
reaſon of delaying its publication. But being defeated in thoſe expeFta- 
tions, and ſome ſentor fellows of the College reminding me of my promiſe ; 
oblig'd my complyance in the only command I ſhould unwillingly 
obey. They ſuggeſted to me, that a lecture onght not to be loo 
11pon as a regular and finiſh'd work, and that if I thought fit, I 
might afterwards at my leiſure improve it, and then it might pro- 
perly be put into the learned language, and become a new book. 

I muſt add the ſame apology for the plates, which the drawn 
without the neceſſary aſſiſtances ſuch works reaſonably require, yet 
believe they are in the general not ſo materially different from 
nature, but that they may be corrected without much deformity, 
This muſt be attributed to the great difficulties we lye under of get- 
ting a ſufficient number of bodies, ſeeing the ſunction of afts of 
Parliament in our favor is ſo notoriouſly eluded by the inſolence of 
the mob at our executions, well worthy the further regard of the 
legi/lature, from which only we can expect a remedy in what tends ſo 
much to the good of the commonwealth, and mankind in general. 
However I am convinc'd that the world has laſt much improvement 
from the modeſty of the learned, Iwill not ſay from its own ſeverity in 
Judgment. But they that are moſt converſant in human nature will 
know, that perfett treatiſes upon any ſubject, are not to be expecl- 
ed from any perſon. For my own part, it will ever be my temper 
o love and honor thoſe that correct my errors for truths ſake, And 


a i 


To the Reader. 


— 


it will be obvieus enough to an 1 reader, has the may 
have heen too tedions in ſome particulars, yet ſeveral notions are 
flarted that I might, not smpertmently, have much enlarged upon, 
and which I promiſe my ſelf the pleaſure of doing, when we are 
indulg'd with better opportunities for theſe ſort of enquiries. 

I am confident the reader will not be diſpleasd at my prefixing 
a print of the famous Marcus Modius, Phyſician in the court of Au- 
guſtus, from the fine buſto in my Lord Pembroke's noble collection, 
to ſhow my high efteem for the wiſdom of the ancients. And the ad- 
mirable poem on the ſpleen (which Tobtam'd leave to inſeri) I judg'd 
neceſſary, to help out my own deſcription of the diſeaſe, 

The Elenchus of the ſpleen, by way of index, is deſign'd to gie 
the reader a more compendious view or ſcheme of the lecture, and 


a more connected deduttion of the method of reaſoning looſely diffusd 
thro the whole, 
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By the Late RicuT HONORABLE the 


CounTEss of = inchil ſca. 


W HAT art thou Spleen, which every thing do'ſt ape? 
thou Proteus to abus d mankind, 
who never yet thy real cauſe could find, 
or fix thee to remain in one continu'd ſhape ! 
ſtill varying thy perplexing form, 
now a dead fea thou'lt repreſent, 
a calm of ſtupid diſcontent; 
then daſhing on the rocks, wilt rage into a ſtorm, 
trembling ſometime thou do'ſt appear, 
diſſolv d into a panic fear; 
on ſleep intruding do ſt thy ſhadows ſpred, 
thy gloomy terrors round the ſilent bed, 
and croud with boding dreams the melancholy head. 
or when the 1nidnight hour is told, 
and drooping lids thou {till do'ft waking hold, 
thy fond deluſions cheat the eyes; 
before them antick ſpectres dance, 
unuſual fires their pointed heads advance, 
and airy phantoms riſe. 
ſuch was the monſtrous viſion ſeen, 
when Brutus (now beneath his cares oppreſt 
and all Rome's fortunes rolling in his breſt) 
before Philippi's lateſt field, 
before his fate did to Offawius yield, 


was vanquiſh'd by the Spleen. 


Falſly the mortal part we blame 
of our depreſt and pond'rous frame, 


which 


ODE on the SPLEEN. 


which till the firſt degrading ſin 
let thee, its dull attendant, in; 
ſtill with the other did. comply, 
nor clog'd the active ſoul diſpos d to fly, 
and range the manſions of its native sky. 
nor whilſt in his own heaven he dwelt, 
whilſt man his paradice poſleſt, 
his fertile garden in the fragant eaſt, 
and all united odors ſmelt; 
no armed ſweets, until thy reign, 
could ſhock the ſenſe, or in the face 
a fluſht, unhandſom color place. 
now the junquil o'ercomes the feeble brain 
we faint beneath the aromatic pain, 
till ſome offenſive ſcent thy powers appeaſe, 
and pleaſure we reſign for ſhort and nauſcous eaſe. 


In every one thou do'ſt poſſeſs, 
new are thy motions and thy dreſs. 
now in ſome grove a liſtning friend 
thy falſe ſuggeſtions muſt attend, 
thy whiſper d griefs, thy fancy'd ſorrows hear, 
breath'd in a ſigh and witnels'd by a tear. 
whilſt in che light and vulgar croud ; 
thy flaves more clamorous and loud, 


by laughrers unprovok'd, thy influence too contels. 


in the imperious wife thou vapors art, 
which from Oer heated paſſions riſe 
in clouds, to the attractive brain, 
until deſcending thence again, 
thro the o ercaſt and ſhowring eyes, 
upon her husband's ſoftned heart: 
he the diſputed point muſt yield. 

ſomething reſign of the conteſted field. 


till lordly man, born to imperial ſway, 
compounds for peace to make that right away, 


and woman arm'd with ſpleen does ſervilely obey. 


The fool to imitate the wits 
complains of thy pretended fits, 

and dullneſs born with him would lay 
upon thy accidental ſway ; 

becauſe ſometime thou do'ſt preſume 
into the ableſt heads ro come. 


- 


chat 


ODE on the SPLEEN. 


that often men of thought refin d, 
impatient of unequal ſenſe, 
ſuch flow returns, where der ſo much diſpenſe: 
retiring from the croud, are to thy ſhades inclin'd. 
der me alas, thou do'ſt roo much prevail, 
feel thy force, whilſt I againſt thee rail, 
| feel my verſe decay, and my crampt numbers tail. 
Thro' thy black jaundice I all objects fee 
as dark and terrible as thee. 
my lines decry'd, and my employment thought 
an uſeleſs folly or preſumptuous fault. 
whilſt in be Mules paths I ſtray, 
whilſt in their groves and by their ſecret ſprings 
my«hand de lighrs to trace unuſual things, 
and deyiates from the known and common rules. 
nor will in fading ſilks compoſe 
faintly th' inimitable roſe: | 
fill up an ill drawn bird, or paint on glaſs 
the Tovercign's blurr'd and undiſtinguiſh'd face, 
the threatning angel, and the ſpeaking als. 


Patron thou art to every groſs abuſe, 
the ſullen husband's feign'd excuſe, 

when the ill humor with his wife he ſpends, 
and bears recruited wit and ſpirits to his friends. 

the ſon of Bacchus ads thy power, 

as to the glaſs he ſtil] repairs; 

pretends but to remove thy cares, 
ſnatch from thy ſhades one gay and ſmiling hour, 
and drowns thy kingdom in a purple ſhower. 
when the coquette, whom every Gel admires, 

would in variety be fair, 

and changing haſtily the ſcene 

from light, impertinent and vain, 

aſſumes a ſoft, a melancholy air: 
and of her eyes rebates the wandring fires. 
the careleſs poſture and the head reclin'd, 

the thoughtful and compoſed face, 
proclaiming the withdrawn, the abſent mind, 
allows the fop more liberty to gaze, 
who gently for the tender 5 enquires. 
the cauſe indeed is a defect in ſenſe, 


yet is the ſpleen alledg d, and till the dull pretence. 
b 


ODE on the SPL E E N. 


But theſe arc thy fantaſtic harms, 
the tricks of thy pernicious ſtage, 
which do the weaker fort engage. 
worſe arc the dire effects of thy more powerful charms. 
by thee religion, all we know _ 
that ſhould enlighten here below, 
is veil'd in darkneſs and perplext 
with anxious doubts, with endleſs ſcruples vext, 
and ſome reſtraint imply'd from each perverted text. 
whilſt touch not, taſte not what is freely given, 
is but thy niggard voice, diſgracing bountcous heaven. 
from ſpeech reſtrain d, by thy deceits abus d, 
to deſarts baniſſid or in cells reclus'd, 
miſtaken vortarics to the powers divine 
whilſt they a purer ſacrifice deſign, 
do but the ſpleen obey, and worſhip at thy ſhrine. 
in vain to chace thee every art we try, 
in vain all remedies apply, 
in vain the indian leaf infuſe, 
or the parch d eaſtern berry bruiſe; 
ſome paſs in vain thoſe bounds and nobler liquors uſe. 
now harmony in vain we bring, 
inſpire the flute and touch the ſtring. 
from harmony no help is had, 
muſic but ſooths thee, if too ſweetly fad, 
and if too light but turns thee gayly mad. 


Tho' the phyſician's greateſt gains, 
altho' his growing wealth he {ces 
daily encreas d by ladies fees, 
yet do'tt thou baffle all his ſtudious pains. 
not skilful Lower thy ſource could find, 
or thro the well-difſe&ted body trace 
the ſecret the myſterious ways, 
by which thou do'ſt ſurprize and prey upon the mind. 
tho in the ſearch, too deep for human thought, 
with unſucceſsful toil he wrought, 
till thinking thee have catch'd, himſelf by thee was caught: 
retain'd thy priſoner, thy acknowledg'd ſlave, 
and funk beneath thy chain to a lamented grave. 
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PRALOOQOUIUM 


ON clt dubitandum, auditores humaniſſimi, quin 

5 animalium mactatio ad deorum aras, anatomiæ 
ortum dederit. Illius ergo antiquitas, mundo 
coxva, ad ritus iſtos ſacros rectiſſime refertur : 
priuſquam genus humanum fxdo carnium eſui 
aſſueſceret. Patet omninò, neminem quamvis 
mediocris ingenii, ab extis cæſorum conſulendis 
abſtinere potuiſſe. Quem non movet exquiſitæ compagis, texturæ 
nobiliſſimæ ratio & uſus? rara ſcilicet partium complicatio, inex- 
plicabili curioſitate eſſicta, ſitu, figura, colore, varietate oculos 
etiam ſtupidiſſimos perſtringit. Neceſſarium eſt ut perfunctorie 
ad minimim perluſtretur automaton hoc ſtupendum & admira- 
bile: hic materiæ moventis mechaniſmus, elaſticis facultatibus in- 
ſtructus & animatus, tam ſux vitæ conſervandæ quam ſpeciei pro- 
pagandæ curam gerens. | 

Huc uſque a ſacrificulis itum eſt, Deos ſanguine placantibus. 
Intimiora vero poſtea perſcrutati ſunt medicinæ pattes & antiſti- 
tes. Non idco contenti viſcera affabrefacta quorum uſus ignora- 
bant, numinibus æque ignotis, ſub igne & fumo conſumere : 
ſed acie anatomici innocuique cultri & mentis acumine, recondi- 
tiſſima quæque naturæ penetralia rimari ſatagebant, nec minus 
gratè Deo vero litantes. His ſummis viris, longa ſerie & jure 
hæreditario, antiquis temporibus, concredita hominum ſalus. Spar- 
ta ſane illa longè nobiliſſima, & officium omni laude majus! 
Rectiſſime igitur ſecandis cadaveribus incubuere, ut œconomiæ 
animalis leges, per animalium anatomiam pateſcerent: ut viventis 
vis & energia, ut morbi & ſanitatis perverſæ paradigmata, de- 
mortuorum oſtendantur ſcrutinio; ut dapis carne & luxus ſul- 
phurei nocumenta ejuſdem generis ſectionibus adjuventur. 

Non eſt, auditores humaniſſimi & naturæ conſulti, quod apolo- 
giam imaginariæ alicui barbariei, fictæve crudelitati prætendam, 
in hujuſmodi exercitationibus. Præſertim in corona medicorum 
florentiſſima, a meticuloſæ plebis ſtoliditate alieniſſima: quorum 
maxime intereſt, liberrimum philoſophiæ & naturalis ſcientiæ cam- 
pum aperire. Heic ſolum non profanum eſt ſanguine manus con- 
taminare, fibraſque humanas audacter inſpicere & biolychnion in 
obſcuritate quærere. Facinus mehercule divinum! quod ad ſummi 
opificis honorem, auctoriſque machinæ adeo mirabilis gloriam re- 


dundet. 
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dundet. Verùm fas eſt primariam ejuſdem inſtitutionem tam 
clare ob oculos ponere, ut jam quoque quædam immolatio, ſu- 
prema majeſtate dignior cenſeatur: quod reverentiam debitam & 
modeſtiam in tali diſquiſitione excitet. Antiqui corpus huma- 
num, metaphora er ne templi appellatione frequenter indi- 
gitabant: nec affirmare dubitemus nullibi magis conſpicuam ſum- 
mi architecti præſentiam. In quo vera & genuina effulget viſibilis 
gloria, judæorum nempe /chechina, ſicut olim ſuper arcam in 
ſancto ſanctorum templi Hehelomonict. Inc ſemel tantum in an- 
no intrabat pontifex, pompa ſolenni at non ſine ſanguine. Mun- 
dus univerſus eſt Dei immortalis templum, ait T inegiſtus, at 
microcoſmus ejuſdem adytum ſacratius & penetrale. Ibidem im- 
mediate habitat & perpetuo operatur per divinam ſui ipſius parti- 
culam, animam ſcilicet rationalem. Qua abſente, nobis receſ- 
ſus venerandos intrare non eſt nefas. 

Liceat ergo, mihi apollinei chori infimo, propylæum ſaltem 
ſalutare, excellentias veſtras, viſcus illud famigeratiſſimum, lienem 
ſcilicet explorandum provocare: & colore & uſu obſcurum, ſed 
prorſus nemini, bilem, uti ſpero, moturum. Nec ſtomachum, 
vulgari ſenſu, excitet ſplen, hilaritatis ſedes apud antiquos. Diſ- 
pom cg paululum aliquando, quidnam ejus natura faci2* 
aut feret. 
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Read in the THEATRE of the College of Phyſicians, 
London. March 14, 15, 16. 1722. 


At the GULSTONIAN Leflure. 


FER, HE Ancients having but a ſlender notion of the circula- 
AY V1 ED tion of the blood, and none of the chyliterous ducts, ſup- 
e pos d the meſenteric veſlels, eſpecially thole of the porta, 
conducted the digeſted aliment from the guts to the li- 
ver: which was the organ of their ſecond concoction or 
ſanguitication. As the impure part of the chyle was Icit 
behind in the inteſtines, ſo the two excrementitious Juices 
of the new-made blood, bile and mclancholy, or ycllow and black choler, 
were ſeparated therefrom, the one by the gall-bladder, the other by the 
ſpleen, towards purification. Aretæus Dinturn. 1. 15. Avicen. Canon. 3. 
Fen. 15. tr. 1. c. 2. This was done by an attractive quality peculiar in 
them for that purpoſe, by which they ſolv'd the buſineſs of ſecretion: not 
much unlike our preſent philoſophy, where the variety of attractions and 
coaleſcences of the ſeparated fluids in our glands, makes one of the chict 
requiſites. Eraſiſtratus and his ſucceſſors thought the liver a parenchy- 
ma of good blood coagulatcd, as the fplecn of bad, and that they both 
drew the congenial humor to themſelves by ſimilitude and {ympathy. S0 
that the gall-bladder and ſpleen were look'd upon in their eſtecm, as 
reſervoirs of theſe feculencics of the blood, till they were either diſcharg'd 
the body, or alter'd for the better, and fit to be retain'd. Ihe firſt having 
its excretory duct into the duodenum, there threw out its golden juice, not 
unuſetul in the way, by its ſ{z2:7zs on the inteſtines promoting their peri- 
ſtaltic motion, and journcy of the chyle thro' their whole length, as Well 
as the diſcharge of the excrements: but the {picen having no {uch out- 
lett, was provided with arteries and veins, by all remarked as catraordi- 
nary, and more than ſeem'd neceſſary to the proportion of the bulk of the 
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part, even much larger than the Zpatics. As the vein was to draw or con- 
vey this melancholy to the ſpleen, the artery by freſh ſtreams of pure blood 
coming to it in ſo plentiful a manner, was by degrees to concoct and clari- 
fie it therein, till at length it was fit to be admitted into the maſs again. 
If this could not be done, it produc'd the diſcaſe of the part, which to 
this day we call the S PL E EN, meaninga redundancy of that humor, and for 
its relief was oblig'd to diſcharge it, either into the guts by the meſenteric 
veſſels, or by the hæmorrhoidals, or by urine thro' the emulgents, or 
by the vas breve, thence by vomiting thro' the ſtomach. They having a 
perfect notion of the arterial ſtrength of this part, by which it was able in 
contraction to force out its contained humour, as well as in a relaxed {tate 
to admit it; and likewiſe that there was a natural communication between 
the ſpleen and all theſe parts. This then being the ſhop, as it were, of ſo 
beneficial an operation, they had reaſon enough to make it the {cat of laughter, 
of mirth, and pleaſure. Here reſided the luxury of Yenrs, of laſcivious 
dreams, imaginations, and the golden age of Life. As the atra bilis created 
anger and melancholy, ſo the ſpleen which was to purge it off render'd us 
chearful and alert. Which opinions of theirs ſeem, if rightly underſtood, not 
far diſtant from the truth. 'Tho' ſome Splenetics may imagine it has no 
better a pretence to this merry quality, than as it adminiſters divers occa- 
ſions of laughter, at the ſtrange uſes from time to time, invention has at- 
tributed to this noble v2/cus: for other 1 cannot think it, from the pecu- 
liarity and extraordinary clegance of its {tructure, from the greatneſs and 
number of its blood-veſfels and nerves, the multifarious connections and 
relationſhip it has to ſo many othcr principal parts, eſpecially the whole 
contents of the abdomen. Lis plain, the lower belly is the kitchen (as we 
may aptly call it) of all the firſt and great actions of the animal family or 
economy, the ſtorehouſe and diſpenſary of the microcoſm. In Hipp. the 


promus condus, acronomus. Not to mention that therein are the proviſions 


for propagation of the Speczes we ſee that the whole buſineſs of digeſtion 
and diſtribution of the nouriſhment is here perform'd. The utes of the 
apparatus for this principal end are by the induſtry of the Curious pretty 
manifeſt, except that of the Spleen ; which yet has not fail'd to be a fub- 
ject of enquiry in all ages, and has rack'd the brains of phyficians, as well 
as the bowels of their patients. For altho' the conceptions of the ancients 
about it are not abſurd, yet far arc they from being very ſatisfactory, and 
perfectly conformable to the better Idea ſuccecding times have acquir'd 
of the ſtructure and mechaniſm of a living creature. But ſtill, what for- 
merly was the ſeat of joy is become a topic of grief to the moderns, ſince 
our improvements have preſcnted us with no other than a negative know- 
ledge therein; and in the main, we are forc'd to own our ignorance of 
nature's intention in forming the curious organ of the ſpleen. 

SECT. II. Certainly if beauty be the firſt temptation to love, we cannot 
but have a particular affection for the ſpleen. The delicacy of its con- 
ſtruction will at firſt ſight create a ſtrong deſire to know what purpoſe 
thereby is aim'd at in life. But it ſeems no eaſy task to anſwer the great 
problem of its uſe, after all the moſt famous Anatomiſts have fail'd in the 
attempt, after what the ſagacious Malpighi fo ingenuouſly confeſſes, page 
116. What therefore, ſays he, is to be thought of this artificial bowel, I 
« am perfectly ignorant. But as every one has a right to expatiate in the 
free field of philoſophy, and the pleating reſcarches of nature's works repay 
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onc's time and pains with ſufficient knowledge, at leaſt we hit upon other 
uſcful thoughts by the way, if we be not fortunate cnough to gain the 
mark of our enquiry ; fo frequently truths have been diſcovered by very 
inaccurate obſervers, which have eſcaped others diligence and perſpicacity. 
Or poſlibly from unwearicd endeavors, or even extravagant imaginations; 
of a mind greedy of truth, a more happy hint may be promoted, in a 
future ſcrutiny of the ſame queſtion. “ For which reaſon, and becauſe 
« the greatneſs of our profeſſion permits to every one a free way of 
thinking, as Niolan ſays, I ſhall not decline throwing in my mite, 
which may perhaps prove cqually matter of mirth, and divert, but cannot 
oftend any one, if not improve; ſince I ſhall avoid carping at others labours 
or ſolutions, ſuppoſing they proceeded from the fame motive as my own ; 
to promote, as well as am able, natural knowledge, and the improvement 
of our art for the benefit of mankind, and to illuſtrate the glory of the all- 
wiſe Creator. Without the baſe endeavour of railing a name for one's ſelf 
upon impeachment of another's, which uſage may as juſtly be returned me 
again. Or as if there was no way of finding truth but with the torch of 
contradiction in the miſt of wrangling and calumny. Therefore I eſtcem it 
ſupervacancous, as well as it is ungratetul, to prefix a pompous introduction 
and ſpecious ſhow of reading, in rehearſal of all the opinions in writers up- 
on this part, in order to indulge the vanity and ill- nature of pulling them 
in pieces. In the courſe of this lecture I ſhall only make uſe of the works 
of the learned to ſettle a true natural hiſtory of the part, and confirm my 
own ſentiments, where J imagine they conduce to that purpoſe. If it happens 
in a ſimple enarration thereof, what the poſitive uſe of it ſhould be appears, it 
matters not what it cannot be. If I have hit upon any thing as conforma- 
ble to verity as novel, or but more approaching to veriſimilitude; I ſuffi- 
ciently anſwer my propoſed end. If otherwiſe, tis no diſhonor to have 
fallen ſhort with ſo many clders of the faculty, and 'tis look'd upon as the 
mark of a generous mind, to have attempted a difficult ſubject: and cer- 
tainly what is more worthy of ſcarching into? "T's vain to trouble this 
learned auditory with mere tranſcriptions, with what is trite and facil. We 
were hopeleſs to find it out, if we did not attempt it; and why may not 
the ſame benefit at leaſt attend our curioſity, as has fo often happen'd to 
the laborers in the philoſopher's ſtone, the longitude, or perpetual mo- 
tion? who, tho' diſappointed in what they propos'd, yet have attain'd 
the honor of diſcovering by the way other very uſeful ſecrets. May not 
the ſupreme Author be ſuppos'd to have thrown in theſe great Poſtulataz 
on purpoſe to actuate the ambition of the Ingenious in contemplation of 
his works? However as to the product of our diſquiſition on this matter 
in an hypothetic way, the maſters of the Anatomic knife (of whom I have 
the pleaſure to ſee many in this place) will be but juſt to themſelves in 
vouchiating it a conſideration, and if it engages them by a new emen to 
thow its falſity only, I {till promote the cauſe of truth; ſince it is the begin- 
ning of knowledge to diſcover crror, and ſome ſatisfaction to be further aſ- 
ſur'd what it is not, if we gain nothing more of certainty in ſuch an ab- 
ſtruſe ſpeculation. I mult likewiſe acquaint you that I deſign to throw 
looſely together what I have wrote on this ſubject, and much as at firſt it 
came from the pen, rather by the way of /ocratical quæries than dogmati- 
cal corollaries. A ſynthetical way of treating anatomical ſubjects I prefer 
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far. anatom. ii. p. 10. The reaſons I ſhall bring in proof of my aſſertions, 


will be promiſcuouſly interſpers'd, without any ſolemn ſtrictneſs or mathe- 
matical connexion and demonſtration, becauſe ſuch was the manner of the 
ancients, and I would rather perſuade than force an aſſent. Not to ſay that 
judge ſuch a procedure fitter to entertain an audience, or that I am pretty 
much of Baglivi's opinion in thoſe matters, de fbr. motr. i. 10. coroll. 2. J 
ſhall begin with a deſcription of the part laid down as exactly as I can, from 
whence if haply the deductions be not genuine, a ſhorter way may be 
pav'd for a ſtronger Genius. 

SE cr. III. The ſpleen is a ſoft ſpungy vz/ers ſeated in the left hyporon- 
drium or upper angle of the belly, under the diaphragm and ſtomach, he- 
tween it, the left {ide of the vertebra, the falſe ribs and colon in its deſcent to 


the anus, and the left kidney, in the poſterior part of the body, within 


the ribs as it were, ſo that it cannot be felt externally unleſs {wolen for- 
wards either by nature or a diſcaſe, oppolite to the liver; whence Fipps- 
crates vi. Epid. calls it Haaf ae 5:2 the left liver, as if a poize to the 
great weight of the true. By Aretans, Galen, Pollux, and Heſychins call'd 


Icoęe G7, loo sage, Ig, x. [2:2 yors in reſpect of the liver. Flipp. P. 5 4. & 


Ariſtot. Ed. Paris. 1619. T. I. p. 776. 790. & Græcus Anonymns. Fd. 16 16. c. 17. 
p. 20. Lis rarely fituate on the right ſide, unleſs the order of the vi/cera be 
inverted, as in that caſe mention d il, tranſatt. numb. 107, p. 146. Pliny 


Xi. 37. owns ſuch prodigious. And Ariſtotle hiſtor. animal. 1. 17. where he 


adds that the like has ſometime been found in brutes, and gener. animal. iv. 
4. Herophilus the phyſician, famous for obſerving the rythm of pulſes, once 


found it, ſays Galen vi. 8. admmiſtr. anatom. and likewiſe Cornelius Gemma 
Friſias. Coſmocrit. i. 6. and Cyclognom. i. 6. Sprgelius anatom. viii. 5. ſays 
he has ſometime found this:anomalous poſition in coneys, in which it's 
"moſt commonly tix'd to the bottom of the ſtomach by the omentum. 
Much the ſame in a dormouſe. Dreliucourt oblerv'd it once at Parts. 


De lienaſis p. 3. and Riolau. Opuſcul. anatom. p. 118. Mentellus in epiſt. ad 
Pecquet. p. 49. and Cattierus obſ. 17. ap. Borell. p. 49. Panarolus in the 


year 1643, as appears from his perte. 5. obſ. 7. and Fr. ab Aquapendente, 


Skenkins 3. obſ. 9. Dreliucourt the elder once in a fetus found it crou- 
ded thro' the diaphragm into the 7horax. Nevertheleſs tho' in the moſt 
c{tabliſh'd order of nature it's placed on the left fide and on the left end 
of the ſtomach, in ſome few creatures it inclines more towards the py/orus and 


duodenum, as in the lucia piſé is, land-tortoiſe, crocodile, pike, whence in the 


tortoiſe Gaſſendus not looking for it where it was, thought it had none, 2 
vita Peirestii. In this creature it's much of the figure of a bean. The 
frog's is of the ſhape of a pea and bulk, placcd in the very middle of the 
meſentery. In the skate it's placed between the middle lobe of the liver 
and the guts, it's broad, thick, and of a fleſhy colour. In the magpy it's 
long, and placed between the ſtomach and liver. In the bat it's ſmall and 
almoſt round, and poſited in the lower and hinder region of the ſtomach, 
and is redder than the liver. In the partridge the broader part of the 


ſpleen lies upon the liver, of a livid colour and hangs upon the liver, and 


has blood-veſſels to it, if Sir George Ent be not miſtaken. The eel's is red, 


placed upon the left horn of the ſtomach which is divided into two. In 
the frog fiſh on the left fide pretty low, and in a large fiſh of the figure 
and bulk of a human kidncy. 
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SECT. III. 1. Tis ty'd to the peritoneum as it borrows its external coat CoxxExos. 


from it: to the back and colon by the inferior membrane of the omentum. 
Its concave ſide connects it to the upper fold of the omentum, and conſe- 
quently to the Pancreas. Marchetti has ſcen the Pancreas ſubſtantially 
annex'd to it. Intermediate membranes and fibres ſuſpend it between the 
diaphragm and left kidney, G4. Tom. i. p. 415. and for the ſake of it the left 
kidney in all animals is of a lower poſiture than the right if my judgment be of 
any value. And by blood- veſſels and nerves it's nearly bound to them all, eſpe- 
cially the ſtomach, Hipp. p. 248. Jul. Pullux.p.84. which it molt particularly 
regards in all creatures, however various in other reſpects. Nor do blood- 
veilels large and numerous alone, but hKewile its upper part generally 
faſtens it to the coats of the ſtomach on its left tide, fo that it's not caſily ſepara- 
ble. Moreover from the upper part of the ſpleen goes two at leaſt blood-veſlels, 
the venal and arterial vas breve, into the left ſide of the ſtomach. Some- 
time by its fiſſures and fibres it embraces the ſtomach as it were with fin- 
gers, as has been ſeen by Rzolan, Hor ſtins, Highmor, Lindanus, &c. Never- 
theleſs nature to ſhow her prerogative, and by way of cor7raft and con- 
trariety, has athx'd it to the porta in the /a/pa and diſtant from the ſtomach, 
if Blaſius his information be right. The hedghog's being large is faſtned 
very ſtrongly to the ſtomach by means of a membrane. The pidgeon's is 
much of the bulk and ſhape of a wheat corn, and is placed a little above 
the ſtomach, rather upon the gullet. In the weazel it's of a liver colour, 
and athxed to the whole length of the ſtomach, and broad at bottom. 
In reſpe& to adheſion this chief difference is obſervable between human 
and brutes, that in moſt reſpects in the latter 'tis not ſo carefully ſuſpended, 
beſides that it has not ſo many blood-veſſels, and that it's never ty'd to the 
diaphragm. So that between the vertebræ and ribs it lies as behind a fortifi- 
cation. And in reſpect of other ſurrounding parts, in the whole it may be 
ſaid to be the molt ſecurely guarded from external injuries, of any bowel 


in the lower belly, which I think another hint of its ſuperior excellence 
and uſe whatever it be. ö 


SECT. III. 2. There is uſually but one, yet Hippocrates long ſince has NUMBER. 


obſerv'd that nature, in this reſpect too, ſometimes deviates from her gene- 
ral practice. Tallopius has ſeen two or three of unequal bulk, plac'd a- 
top of one another, OH ad P. Mannam. p. 108. Such Itake that mentioned 
in Phil. trauſ. numb. 266. p. 690. by Dr. Muſgrave. Ariſtotle quotes ſuch 
a Cale de generat. animal. iv. 4. Poſthius ſaw it at Montpelier, Panarol at 
Rome, Marchetti at Padua, anat. c. 4. Cecil Foluts at Venice, Barthol. Epiſt. 
62. Cent. i. and Boſthus. Mr. Cheſelden tells us, he has twice in a human 
body ſeen three, twice two, and once four. Cabrolius obſ. 15. faw two 
ſpleens with diſtinct veſſels. Morgagni once in a man, twice in dogs obſerv'd 
many ſpleens, but never wanting: and inſtances of this ſort are innumera- 
ble among anatomiſts. Auatom. adverſar. iii. p. 35. Cel. Rhodigin. inſtances 
it xxiv. 3. Rondeletus in Skenkit l. iii. obſe 1. Cornel. Gemma Cofmocrit. i. 6. 
Bourdon anatom. c. 17. Harderus obi 45. the German Ephemerides A. 1672. 
obſ. 172. and 1686. 66% 61. Horſtins obſ. 8. Levin. Lemn. de occult. natur. 
rarac. iv. 7. Hofinan. iv. de generat. hom. 10. In the laſt body we diſſected 
in this theatre I obſerv'd a little ſpleen bigger than a walnut, of the ſame 
ſubſtance, fill'd with the ſame kind of blood as the true, and connected 
to it by veins and arterics. However generally in the whole theſe taken 
together make up the bulk of the common and natural one. In the Pho- 
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cena or ſca-calf there are four or five globular bodies, red, hard, in ſub- 
{tance like the fpleen but of different bulks, the larger about the fize of a 
bean or cheſnut, fo that they ſeem fo many ſpleens. The ſpleen it ſelf 
is compos'd, as it were, of many like globules clap'd together. Ariftotle 
hiſt. animal. ii. 15. writes, © "The ſpleen is generally in all creatures which 
« have blood, but in many of thoſe which are oviparous it's very fmall, as 
in moſt birds, particularly pidgeons, kites, hawks, owls. The Capri- 
« ceps bird wants it intirely, ſay ſome. Bauruigius de Saugu. 13. N. Moræus 
« de conf. valetud. p. 693. Entii apotog. p. 60. The fame is faid of oviparous 
« quadrupeds, as the tortoile, watermouſe, evit, lizard, crocodile, frog. 
But I ſuſpect the truth thereof; or perhaps we may fay with Hotton de 
diff. animal. ſed exiguns admodum lien veluti note gratia habetur. Pliny 
takes notice of this, xi. 37. Hiſt. Nat. Vipers have ſcarce any, tho” an eel 
has a conſicrable one. It's ſaid infects have none, contrary to the proverb 
habet & muſca ſplenem. Anonym. Grac. 7. Camerar. Cent. vi. obſ. 37. That 
the chameleon has none is athrmed by many, Democritus, Ariſtotle, Pliny, 
Solinns, Geſuer and Aldrovand. Panarolus, and the royal academy at Pa- 
ris, In human, it's very ſeldom wholly deficient, as Laurentius ſays in 
the diſſection of a young man, who had no proper ſpleen, but the ſplenic 
veſſels were very large, and terminated in a kind of glandular body, whence 
two large hemorrhoidal veins. Anat. vi. queſt. 25. Skenkins obſerved the 
like in the famous Matthias Ortelius a citizen of Antwerp, obſ. med. iii. but 
Morgagnt anatom. adverſar. iii. p. 36. queſtions whether he was not miſta- 
ken, and that it lay hid under that fleſhy ſubſtance which he ſays cover'd 
the inteſtines. Ca/par Bauhin too mentions the ſame In append. ad Nom 
ſetum de parti Ca ſarco. Valſatua has obſerved it wanting, 7 heatr. Tom. ii. 
391. Ariſt. P. 1. p. 1124. Hen. ab Here. obſ. p. 221. and Hoberias in a wo- 
man at Paris, De morb. iuteru. p. 584. 1.66. ad calcem. Kerkringins obſ. xi. p. 
31. Which are all the inſtances J have met with, and ſuppoſe it to have been 
only waſted away and diſappear'd, as happens ſometimes in diſeaſes, of 
which we ſhall have caſes hercafter in proper place. 

Ser. II. 3. Its figure is exceeding various, beyond that of any other 
part of the body, which gives us a hint that it has no eſſential rela- 
tion to its uſe. Sometime it's triangular, ſometime ſquare, round, globu- 
lar, pointed, divided in the middle, or into lobules, Sc. In Phil. tram f. 
numb. 58. p. 1188. there is an extraordinary ſpleen, large, and of the fi- 
gure of a ſaw. Highmor and Horſtins Junius have noted it divided into 
lobes, the former gives us a cutt of a monſtrous one. Rhoazus has ſeen 
one round, Bartholin divided into five lobes like the kidneys of calves. 
Its bulk both natural and diſeas'd is various, as Ariſtotle and Galen teach us. 
Lis gencrally about fix fingers bredth long, three fingers bredth thick, 
and of the bredth of the hand: of the figure of a neat's tongue, or ſole 
of the foot, thence call'd ſometime linguoſum wiſeus. Hippocrates i. de 
aatom. compares it with the human foot. Ruff. Epheſ. Hence the plaiſters 
of that form or pledgits are call'd Sp/enza by Dioſcorides, Pliny, Martial, 
Pollux and Heſychins. Feſtus. Andr. Lacuna in Epiſt. Gal. firſt by Hippo- 
crates as Galen witneſſes. Likewiſe a piece of linnen ty'd upon the up- 
per part of the head or forchead clothes, bears the ſame name, and are 
obſerved in antient Greek buſts as marks of deification. The ſide next 
the ribs is convex, the other concave, where the veſſels enter, and where 
it's join'd to the omentum. In the Galeus piſcis mas fays Charlton Man- 
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tifa anatomica, the ſpleen riſes at the bottom and hinder part of the- 
ſtomach, two fingers bredth at the beginning, for ſix fingers bredth long 
embracing the bottom of the flomach; after this it throws out a fort of 
appendix like the gut cæcum, then it becomes ſmall and ends at the par- 
creas, being fifteen fingers bredth more in length: all this ſpace it ſends 
many and very large veſſels to the ſtomach and inteſtins. "Tis larger in a man 
than any other creature, in proportion to the bulk of his body, and in a 
woman rather larger than in a man. The moſt gencral diſtinction is, that 
the human is not fo long for its bulk as in brutes. As to its form, the irre- 
gularities often ſcen in it are owing to the preſſure of the circumjacent 
parts, which this ſpongy bowel adapts us ſelf to, there ſpreading out its 
bulk where leaſt reſiſtance, and reccives their impreſhons too, like wax 
{cal'd, or any ſoft ſubſtance caſt in a mold. This eſpecially is not to be 
wonder'd at, when it becomes diſeas d; its ſides not being able to reſiſt 
the impetus of the circulating blood mult {well out and relax, where its 
fibres are weakeſt, ike Aneuriſms. Inſtances of ſuch we thall mention 
hereafter, nevertheleſs we obſerve tis always thick at the edges, not thin as 
the liver. It generally weighs with its contained blood, about fourteen 
ounces or a pound. When dry'd but a drachm. That of the goat before 
us weighs Hiſs. The Indian pig's but two grains. Ihe external face 
of the ſpleen is not ſmooth and level like the kidneys or liver, but full of 
little round riſings or fuberà like the skin of thoſe that labor under the e- 
tephantiaſis, which I conceive owing to the foregoing reaſon, the blood 
diſtending its little caverns, or at leaſt to its own power of contraction, 
which {tretches in ſome degree the outward ſurface or membranc, in the 
ſpace between the inſertion of its fibres therein. In outward circumitan- 
ces it's moſt various in human kind, for in brutes no ſuch remarkable dit- 
ference is obſervable as to the fame kind, only we may athrm it as an 
axiom, that the ſpleen of the latter is generally longer in ſhape, narrower, 
thinner and lefs withal, ſo that an ox's doubled ſhall not cqual a man's. 
Still the variety of its ſhape in ditlerent creatures is ſurprizing, and nature 
ſeems to have made it in a merry mood. Ar:/totle iii. 13. de part. animal. 
teaches us in horned creatures 'tis moſt commonly round, in beats with 
divided toes long, in whole-tooted animals between both. That of the 
oxen is a foot and half long, its breadth almoſt equal throughout, vi. four 
inches where narroweſt, five where broadeſt, ſcarce two in thickneſs. It's 
connected to the ſtomach for near the ſpace of nine inches by very many 
ſtrong fibres, in figure 'tis like the ſole fiſh, unleſs thinner at its extre- 
mities. The ſpleen of the lamprey is a wonderful variation in nature: it's 
placed at the bottom of and behind the ſtomach upwards, two inches 
broad, lower it ſharpens towards a paint, but before it ſends out leftwards 
a fort of appendix like the gut cæcum with a flender cavity in it, a third 
part of an inch broad and fiftecn fingers bredth long; in the way it's ty'd 
here and there as with a fillet like the colon, and is of a darkiſh color. All 
this whole tract many and very large veſſels from the ſtomach and guts a- 
crols the meſentery enter the ſpleen. This and many more I had from Sir 
Geo. Ent's apologia. The India pig's is long, thin, of a florid color, ad- 
heres to the left {ide of the ſtomach. In the {prat it's very lender, long, 
and of a deep red. The barhel's is very florid, three inches long, firm- 
y adheres to the yentricle and liver by many veſſels. In the plaicc it's ſi- 
tuate juſt by the gall-bladder, about the middle of the liver, ſmall, of a 
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black color, ſcarce ſo big as the nail of one's little finger, yet with a con- 
vexity on one ſide. There are very eminent veſſels from it to the ſtomach 
and guts. The Haddock's is thin, long, livid, faſtned to the gut, and ſends 
a conſpicuous branch into the bottom of the ſtomach. In the ape it's very 
ſmall, long, of a ſcalene, triangular ſhape with impreſſions upon it, as it 
were the bite of tceth. It ſticks to the left kidney but free from the dia- 


phragm, ſay Hlvius and Blaſius. An Indian monkey's was ſmall, ſcarce 


three fingers bredth long, ſays the laſt mention'd author. In the elephant 
we diſſected lately at the Preſident's, it was of a half- moon figure: the ſame 
in a lyon and pheaſant: pretty much the ſame in a horſe. The coney's is 
thin, ſharp at the ends, and repreſents the figure of an arm, ſays Steno. In 
a dog its upper part is narrow, contrary to the human, becauſe we ma 

rather ſay its head is revers'd, ſo ſollicitous has nature been in diſtinguiſhin 

between us and brutes in this material organ. A caſtor's is ſmall, long and 
narrow. Wild African goat's oval: ſo is a frog's. Another wild goat's is 
ſquariſh, as that before us. The hedghog's is large, oblong, ſlender and round. 


Triangular in the 79rpedo and ſea-needle, where its ſubſtance is almoſt ſolid as to 


feeling like the liver. In the ſalamander it's long; round in hauks, ducks, eagles, 
crows, in the o/ifraga. Round like a heart, or pyriform, as in a crocodile, tor- 
toiſe, ſword-fiſh, viper, pike. In the Tus ſio it's form'd as it were of many red 
parenchymous globules, from which ſhort veſſels go to the ſtomach, fays Bar- 
tholin. In the ſea-calf tis like a tongue. In ſome fiſhes, as the /qualus, its 
outward ſurface riſes in little round eminences, like cluſters of grapes, 
and in lizards too. Bartholin ſays in the dolphin it ſcems to conſiſt of many 
globules. The ſhape of the ſpleen in a horſe is like a plow-thare, its length 
a foot nine inches, its greateſt bredth ten inches, its leaſt one, from the broad- 
eſt part to its point it decreaſes continually in bredth and thickneſs. A 
camel's is nine inches long, four broad, half an inch thick, ſays B/a/ws. In 
a civet- cat eight fingers bredth long, two broad. 

Ser. III. 4. The color of the ſpleen is blewiſh, livid or like iron, and 
grows blacker with age. In a fætus tis red like the liver. In children new 
born is very freſh and florid, and becomes of a deeper dye in years, whence 
Steph. de Mellis calls it luridus, and rightly. The color in the human, as well 
as magnitude, is very various. It ſeems to darken in proportion to the 
heat of the animal. In oxen and {wine 'tis whiter ; in dogs and lyons gene- 
rally morc florid than the liver it ſelf. In an alpine-moule of a florid bloody 
color, ſo in the tiger, coney; in the frog red, the ſalamander's between 
black and red, blackiſh in the tortoiſe, of a bloody color in the viper, if of 
any. Yeſalins takes notice the human is ſometime like the color and pro- 
tuberances of an Elephantiaſis; and in ſome patients of that ſort their 
whole skin has ſo nearly reſembled it, that one would fancy they were com- 
pos'd entirely of ſpleens. 

Spor. III. 5. The human ſpleen being generally of an oval figure, the 
upper part of it is call'd the head, and the inferior its tail, by Rufus Ephe- 


ſins, and Hippocrates de Oſſium nat. & L. Epidem. The firſt by Pollux, 


is call'd EzAlwir., Along the middle of its concave fide runs a white cal- 
lous line call'd Raphe, whereto the Omentum is faſten'd, and upon this all 
the veſſels enter into the bowel. 

Sz r. II. 6. *'Tis inveſted with two tunicles, the external deriv'd from 
the peritoneum or common lining of the abdomen, thicker than that of the 


liver, and thickning too with age. It's o'erſpread with many fine veſſels run- 


ning 
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ning the length of it, and ty d to the undermoſt by the extremities of the 
artcrics. There are divers inſtances in Authors of this Coat becoming 
thick like leather. Andernac. Columb. Bauhin, Hoffman, Sigel. Riola!, 
Bartholin, Tulpins and others have ſeen it. Malpighi found the in— 
ner coat cartilaginous in an ox. Syigelius mentions its being bony, V. 
Mebii fundament. phyſiol. p. 376. The inner coat is compos'd of various 
rows of ſtrong fibres croſſing one another with different directions in a cu- 
rious manner. "Tis ſmooth, thick, hard, ſolid, tough, and ſometime be- 
comes bonv, often tendinous or cartilaginous. "Is not made of an irrc- 
gular woof of filaments, as other membranes generally are, but of {mall 
mulcular fibres running to a point from one circumference, terminated by 
other like circles made of like threads or rad circumjacent: all which mect- 
ing with one another and tirmly uniting, compoſe in the whole a mul- 
cular panicle. "Tis finer and thinner than the external: and air blown into 
the artery of the part, will paſs thro' it when the other 1s taken off. As 
the arteries ariſe from the body of the ſpleen, ſo the veins of the external 
coat arc deriv'd from them, and by degrees conjoining into larger trunks, 
end in the entring vein, or go farther into thoſe of the omecnzum. This 
membrane is faſtned to that underncath it likewiſe, by many {lender fila- 
ments ſeemingly propagated from the extremities of the fibrous pillars and 
net-work in the internal texture of the ſpleen. The ſpleen of the viper is 
ſaid to have but one coat. Ihe outward tegument of that in the frog-tith 
is very lax, and not adherent to the inner, ſo that if you cut but a large 
wound, the ſplcen will flip out of it. 


SECT. III. 7. The vetlels which run into the ſpleen arc arterics, veins vs 55t 5s. 


and nerves, all very large and numerous, wrap'd together in one mem- 
brane or capſula torm'd from the inner coat, and which purſucs them into 
the ſubſtance of the ſpleen it ſelf. The artery firſt exactly deſcrib'd by A. 
rantius, is the left branch of the coeliac, and largeſt, which running parallel 
to the horizon towards the left, under the ſtomach, and having ſent many 
large branches to the ſtomach, pancreas, omentum both upper and under, 
colon, retlum, and ſometimes to more parts, ſuch as the meſentery, emul- 
gents, kidnies, womb, bladder, and the like, becomes ſubdivided, firſt 
into two, then into four or more branches, and ſo cnters and permeatcs, 
or rather compoſes the whole ſubſtance of the ſpleen: uniting all over its 
ſmaller twigs, with inexplicable variety running one into another, and form- 
ing an innunerable parcel of cells, between which they freely open into 
each other, as likewite into the wide expanſions of the entring veins. Some- 
time the artery ariſes directly from the aorta, as Fac. Sitvins, Car. 
oy tephanus, Fernelius, 1. 7. Columbus 11. Arantits Obſ. 35. Septa- 
lius in Ariſtot. Prob. T. 2. Jeſſenius in Anat. Pragenſi. Riolan 11. 23. 
and others have obſerv'd. The licnal vein is likewiſe very large, ariſing 
from (or rather running into) the left ſide of the porta. It accompanies 
the before-deſcrib'd artery, and having communicated its branches to (or 
rather borrow'd from) as many circumjacent parts as we related of the ar- 
tery, divides into two main branches. Theſe ſubdivide again into ſeveral, 
and have anaſtomoſes with ſome of the arteries lying near them, and then 
are conducted fide by fide with the arteries into the ſpleen along the raphe. 
There are no manner of valves, as ſeveral authors have fancy'd, unleſs 
ſomewhat like one in the vein, but not of any ſtricture, and for what pur- 
pole ſhould there be ſuch, ſecing the anaſtomoſes between the veins and 
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arteries clude their uſe. Indeed I ſuſpe& both valves and anaſtomoſes are 
fictitious. The veins are continu'd in the ſpleen only as to their larger trunks, 
but not their minute ramifications, which would have weakned the bowel 
too much. The nerves of the ſpleen ſpring from the intercoſtal branch, 
and are ſtrictly bound upon every moſt minute branching of the blood-veſlels 
thro'out their whole progreſs. One branch particularly 1s beſtow'd upon the 
outer membrane obſcry'd to be very nervous. 

St cr. III. 8. The ſubſtance of the ſpleen is different from any thing in 
the animal machine beſide. It conſiſts intirely of complications and inoſ- 
culations of arterics, veins, nerves, and a muſcular net-work of f/br/lz, 
which raiſe its whole body into cells of different figure and bulk, form'd 
between the veſlels and fibrous extenſions, reaching from one fide of its 
inner coat to its oppoſite, or to the intermediate veſſels, or to others run- 
ning croſways, or ſideways, with admirable curioſity connected together, 
and with the continuations of the arteries and veins, opening and commu— 
nicating with each other all manner of ways: ſo that if you inject any li- 
quor by the artery, it runs freely into the vein, & vice verſa. 

SECT. IV. This is a detail of its manner of ſubſtance and veſſels; but 
becauſe we deſign to give a more perfect hiſtory at leaſt, of the ſpleen, 
and that all our future reaſonings depend much upon the knowledge of its 
ſtructure and communication with other vz/cera by means of its veſſels and 
nerves: we ſhall enlarge upon the whole, from our own and the ſtricteſt 
obſcrvations of anatomiſts hitherto communicated. And firſt as order re- 
quires, we will begin with the arteries, of which we have made a draught 
Plate I. half as big as the life, chiefly from a curious preparation of the 
branchings of the aorta thro'out the abdomen, injected in wax by my friend 
and accurate anatomiſt Mr. Zoſhua Symonds Surgeon: where I have {tudy'd to 
extricate it as much from confuſion, as ſo perplex'd a ſcheme will permit; 
and taken the liberty to aſcertain the names of the branches, which in Authors 
are a little intricate; toreconcile them to their varying denominations, and re- 
ſtore their moſt rational ones, with all the care and judgment I could pretend to. 

At the very deſcent of the great artery from the cavity of the zhorax 
into the belly, in its paſſage thro' the diaphragm, go the two phrenic branches, 
mark'd in the ſcheme by the two letters B B, into the dzaphragm, which di- 
vided into many ſprigs are chiefly diſpersd upon its lower ſide towards the 
vertebre, nevertheleſs ſend ſome ſprigs to the upper part of the dzaphragm, 
and even to the pericardium where it's continuous to the diaphragm. Be— 
low this, the great artery from its forepart projects a large and remarkable 
artery calF'd the coeliac, mark'd G. Ariſing forwards for a little ſpace, it be- 
comes partite nearly at right angles into two branches of unequal bulk, at 
the upper limb of the inferior membrane of the omeutum to which it's an- 
nex'd. The lefler branch goes directly to the right, the bigger to the leſt. 
The one by a general name call'd the epatic, the other the ſplenic, from the 
viſcera they chiefly tend to. The firſt or leſſer advancing towards the 
right fide, being ſeated upon the paxcreas, ſends a branch from its lower 
ſide mark'd H, to the lower membrane of the omentum on its right (ide, 
and to the aſcending colon, which may properly be call'd Eprploo-colica 


poſterior dextra, and a branch I Gaſtrica dextra poſterior from its upper 


ſide, with not many ramifications to the lower and back part of the ſtomach 
near the py/orus where it meets with the next: which goes from its upper ſide 
too, vi. the Py/orica D. This encompaſſes the hinder part of the right {ide 

of 
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of the ſtomach and py/orns. Then this epatic main branch becomes divi- 
ded into two; the uppermoſt tends to the lower and concave fide of the 
liver, and enters with propriety by the general name of epatics AA into 
that huge vu, nourithing its whole ſubſtance with the vital fluid; but 
frit receives the umbilical artery @ turn'd into a ligament, and throws oft 
the two Cyſtice call'd Gemellz or twins CC, encompalſling the whole gall- 
bladder, and gives a ſolitary branch 5, taken notice of in molt authors, into 
the ſame hollow ſide of the liver. The other ramitication of the two be— 
fore ſpoken of, mark'd E, taking a compals and converging to the left 
ſide, makes the Gaſtro-eprplors dextra {preading its ſelf along the bottom, 
fore and right part of the ſtomach upon the upper /zz61s of the anterior 
fold of the omentum with its ramifications on cach hand, ſent out geriry- 
latim, or like the leaves of plants from their chief rib, reaching midway 
of the length of the ſtomach and cmbracing the right and lower half there- 
of, they may be call'd Nami anteriores gaſtrici dextri, mark'd ee, But at 
the ſame time, at the ſame joints it aflords twigs mark'd 4d, to the whole 
right tide of the upper /amima of the cawl, the Zprplozee anteriores dex- 
tre repreſented depending and cut off in the ſcheme, that the ſubjected 
veſſels may the better appear. We muit likewiſe obſerve, that before this 
and near its origin it diſpatches the iteſtinalis H to the duodenum which it 
covers with many branches, extending themſelves even beyond the begin- 
ning of the jejunum. And as it's annex d and upheld by the pancreas and 
upper membrane of the omentum, at the fame ume it imparts a twig to 
the pancreas mark'd f, and others to the P tum. Return we now to the 
firſt mentioned great coeliac, and trace its left great diviſion call'd the ſplemc. 


'The ſplenic artery g, the other and larger and left diviſion of the cœliac, S + «1c 


in its journey ſuiſtror ſum towards the ſpleen, ſupported by the pancreas 
and lower omentum, from its upper part {ends out a branch O, gaſ{7ica po- 
ſterior to the backſide of the ſtomach. Another from its underſide K to the 
middle of the pancreas, and properly the pancreat a. Next trom its Up- 
perſide it parts with a very large and conſiderable branch, mark'd in the 
ſchemes by the letter P, the biggeſt of the whole ſtomach, call'd there- 
fore Gaſtrica major. This creeps up perpendicular from the ſplenic behind 
the ſtomach, leaving two little twigs by the way pp on cach hand upon 
the gibboſity thereof. When it's arrived to its upper part, with a full chan- 
ncl it diverges into two, nearly at right angles, one ramification marches 
along the ridge of the ſtomach towards the rue, beſtowing at cqual 
intervals or knots on both hands copious branches, which deſcending on 
the fore and backſide of the ventricule in innumerable ſubdiviſions inoſcu- 
late with thoſe coming from the bottom, as before deſerib' d, on the right 
ſide. Its other ramification on the top of the ſtomach going leftwards 
alcends {till on the upper part of the ſtomach, diſperſing in like manner 
from æquidiſtant knots on both ſides, branches communicating with thoſe 
coming from 1ts inferior and left fide, and likewiſe with the vas breve from 
the body of the neighbouring ſpleen. Thence it arrives at the cardia or 
ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach, round which it twiſts it ſelf and in a ſpi- 
ral line from right to left, whence very properly call'd coronaria q. All 
this while it perpetually ſpreads it ſelf into ſmaller twigs upon the part, and 
diſpenſes one to the £/ophagrs it ſelf, coming down from the midriff. 
The ſplenic aforeſaid next (and ſometime before the laſt-mention'd) diſ- 
patches from its lower fide a very large branch L, with numerous off- 
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 fays, he never found the breve vas wanting. Bartholiu has ſometime ſeen 


_ 


ſpring call'd properly Epp/00-colica media ſ. major, going to the middle 
of the under layer of the omentum. It preſently divides with a right angle 
into two, one to the left, the other to the right, upon the length of the 
colon and poſterior caul. The ſplenic artery next from its upper ſide ſends 
a branch or two more to the ſtomach, on its back and left part, call'd Ga- 
ſtricæ poſteriores ſiniſtræ ſ. minores, mark d QQ. Sometime one of theſe forms 
the vas breve. And now the ſplenic growing near the ſpleen takes upon 
it that name with propriety, and divides into two branches at the letter R, 
the ſuperior and inferior. Sometime from the firſt goes off one of the laſt 
mention'd Gaſtrice ſmiſtre or vas breve. From the inferior, or often above 
it, is detach'd one of great conſideration N, which generally firſt ſends 
out the Epiploo-colica fmiſtra M, to the lower omentum on its left fide and 
colon. Then becomes the Gaſtro epiplois ſiuiſtra, which goes to the under 
and left fide of the ventricule, along the margin of the fore part of the 
omentim, meeting with the Gaſtro-eprplors dextra in the middle thereof. This 
from its upper {ide on both hands throws off double ramitications to the 
bottom of the ſtomach mark'd 7x. From its under fide, lets fall at the 
ſame time and at the ſame joints or ſpaces, long and narrow branches into 
the anterior membrane of the omentum, mark'd 99, repreſented cut off. 
The /aperior and inferior branches of the ſplenic artery now ſubdivide 
themſelves into others, and are much contorted into many ſemicireles. From 
ſome of them there are one or more anaſtomoſes with the veins lying next 
em coming from the ſpleen mark'd , as ſeveral authors fay. Generally 
from the inferior goes that mark'd T, the hamorrhowdalts ſplenice ex- 
zerna to the outſide of the deſcending colon. Then they all at once ſup- 
ported by the cawl enter the body of the ſpleen, in the {trait line and knob- 
by ridge call Raphe, in the concave fide thereof thro' its whole length, to- 
gether with the veins and nerves : compoling the main part of the texture 
of the ſpleen. All authors take notice with ſurprize of the exceſſive mag- 
nitude and number of them, for immediately theſe arterics fill the whole 
body of the ſpleen with their branches. Hyigelius and Bartholiu ſay, they 
five times exceed the veins in number. Numerous and very large arteries, 
fays G/:fſon, enter the ſpleen, much larger than the hepatic, tho' the 
liver is fix times as big. Hetmont ſays there are 400 branches of arteries 
in the ſpleen. Dreliucourt calls em Arteriarum myriada, p. Iz. de lienoſir. 
Zacut. Luſitan. ſays, © it borrows its arteries from the great deſcending 
« Aorta, more in number and larger than its bulk requires. This is 
the reaſon of that palpitation Hypochondriacs feel in their left ſide. 
Sometime, as we ſaid before, from the ſuperior branch of the ſplenic, 
but more regularly from the body of the ſpleen and its head or upper 
part, goes the celebrated vas breve arterioſim into the left fide of the 
{tomach. This is what the antients fancy'd to ſpew the melancholly 
juice out of the ſpleen into the ſtomach. And what the moderns ſuppoſe to fur- 
niſh it with the acid liquor to cauſe appetite and promote digeſtion. How- 
ever it certainly carries pure blood to that part as the reſt of the arteries, 
whenever the ſpleen contracts it ſelf. This is mark'd with the letter 8 in 
the ſchemes. It will ſwell towards the ſtomach upon a ligature, a plain in- 
dication that it communicates freely with all its blood-veſſels. Whenever 
it ariſes without the body of the ſpleen from the ſplenic artery, it ſends one 
branch into the ſtomach, another into the ſpleen. Laurent. vi. Qua ſt. 26. 
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it very much branch'd out. Re/fnch obſerv'd it ſpread into {ix ramifica- 
tions, Hornivs into four. In conics it's generally double, and in the dog 
quadruple or more. Sy/v2irs has ſeen three eminent veſſels going from the 
ſpleen to the emulgent vein. Sometime one is continu'd from the {p!cen to the 
internal hxmorrhoidals, but moſt commonly it communicates with both the 
meſenterics. There 1s another artery not to be neglected, mark d V : arifing 
ſrom the body of the deſcending trunk of the aorta, and goes to the infide of 


Hi#MO R- 


the rectum, in order to make the internal hæmorrhoidal. This always has ©9794 


communication with the inferior meſenterie and colic ones, ſometimè it 
ariſcs from the ſplenic it felt, ſometime from that! nam Hbpiplobscolicu 
media, and ſometime from the Epiploo-colicd ſiniſtra, or from others; but 
it's my buſineſs only to aſcertain Nature's moſt common and genuine me— 
thods. This hxmorrhoidal when it's arriv'd to the back of the refum 
throws its branches on both ſides, and penctrates thro' its teguments to its 
inner membrane. 


The ſplenic arteries enter the ſpleen after a different manner in diflerent 
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animals, beſide the little and no way material varieties in creatures of the 


ſame ſpecies. As the ſpleens of moſt larger animals are of a longer figure 
than the human, they are generally introduc'd fimply, and without many 
ſubdiviſions, into the broadeſt part or tail, whilſt the head is firmly annex'd 
to the ventricle by membrancs, and the vas vreve of both forts: but al- 
ways in adults contorted and crooked, like the ſpermatics and hypoga- 
{trics ſpread upon the body of the womb. The reſt of the arteries in the 
ſcheme, as being not lo much to our purpoſe, ſuch as the vericbrals, lum- 
bals, emulgents, ſpermatics, ihacs, ſacra, meſenterica ſuperior, inferior, 
media, & c. to avoid being tedious, and becauſe they are ſufficiently known 
and underitood by a bare inſpection, and the explanation annexed there— 
to; we ſhall not enlarge upon any further. It's enough to obſcrve in gene- 
ral the communication of all the abdominal arteries one with another, and 
with the ſpleen, both by proximity of their origins from the au, and 
ſplenic, and frequent anaſtomoſes, by way of the meſenteries, which I have 
not diſtributed ſo largely as in nature, that a drawing in p/azo might be lets 
perplex'd. 


SE cr. IV. The next thing we proceed upon, is to recapitulate the veins V tins. 


correſpondent thereto, vg. the ramifications of the porta which is ſo re- 
markably diſtinguiſh'd from the cava, that it is as it were a ſyſtem of it 
ſelf, not generally emptying its fluid as all others, into the main channel of 
the great vein, but into the body of the liver, and therefore by the Ancients 
was call d the hand of the liver, meaning thereby that it collected the chyle 
from the tract of the guts after digeſtion for the uſe of the liver, which 
was the organ ot ſanguification according to their opinion, and ſo was the 
chiaf inſtrument of ſupplying life and nouriſhment to all the parts. Which 
is one inſtance of the Ancients having a notion of a motion of the blood in 
the veins from the leſſer branches into the greater trunks, being one half 
of the circulation. Were the abdominal veins dcriv'd from the Cala, as 
the arteries from the abt, I might ſpare you and my {elf the time of par- 
ticularly deſcribing them, eſpecially ſeeing the ſchemes are mark'd with 
the ſame letters upon each correſpondent branch: But ſince Nature has 
for wiſe reaſons deduc'd them from ſo different origins, and ſome veins 
have no arteries, or not exactly parallel, and vice ver/a; we cannot but 
Concelve a great pleaſure in obſerving, under theſe circumſtances, by what 
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arts that curious mechaniſt has render'd the two ſyſtems compatible, and 
ac it were indented counterparts. For which reaſon I have ſo contriv'd 
the ſcale of the ſchemes, that by laying one over another, and holding them 
up againſt the light, they appear in their natural order and fituation, one 
in reſpect of the other, as in the human body. And becauſe we cannot be 
too exact in a caſe of this importance, nor otherwiſc do juſtice to the 
part | have undertaken to patronizc, but deviato too far from the method 
of other anatomiſts: I hold it highly neceſſary in the next place, to rc- 
cite the hiſtory of the veins of the ſpleen, tho' as conciſe as may be. 

From the concave ſide of the liver ſprings the great trunk of the porta, 
ncarly as big as the ven cava, from many and large ramifications AAA, in 
the ſubſtance of that huge glandular vi/exs. After its free anaſtomoſes with 
the vena epatica therein, it receives the umbilical a, now become a liga- 
ment, and then from its forepart the cyſzce gemelle collected from 
many ſmall hair-like filaments upon the body of the gall-bladder, mark'd 
C C. Then it receives a branch on cach fide B B the phrenica 
dextra and ſimniſtra, from the diaphragm, and next into its forepart a 
little on the right ſide another little branch D from the poſterior part of 
the pylornus, or inferior orifice of the ſtomach. Next it receives the tri- 
butc of the Gaſtro-epiplors dextra F. into its right fide from the lower and 
right half of the ſtomach and upper omentum. Sometime this is inſerted 
above, ſometime beneath the going off of the ſplenic. Veſalius fays he has 
ſometime obſerv'd it implanted into the fplenic it ſelf. Tis highly wor- 
thy of remark, that the GCHro-epiploicæ, both veins and arteries right and 
left, run in the margin of the upper limb of the grertum looſe from the 
ſtomach, and ty'd to it only at the intervals of the branches it ſends on 
both ſides to it, ſuſpended all the while by the omentum. This contrivance 
is admirable, becauſe they run the length of the ſtomach ; and otherwiſe 
would be in danger of breaking, nor could they poſlibly ſo well adapt 
themſclves to the ſwelling and contracting of the ſtomach, or to its peri- 
ſtaltic action in digeſtion. The other gaſtric veſſels which only run along 
its bredth more numerous and by ſhorter courſe, are by that means more 
free from ſuch an apprehention, therefore more cloſely connected to its 
exterior membrane. Ihe branches running from theſe conform themſelves 
in all reſpects to thoſe of the arteries above delcrib'd, and need not be repeated. 

Next undcrneath this, and ſtill from the right ſide of the porta, comes 
in a branch from the duodenum and beginning of the jejunum, call'd in- 
teſtinalts, mark'd F, receiving little twigs from the parcreas f, near its duct 
into that firſt nam'd inteſtin. The next thing that offers it ſelf to our con- 
{idcration, is the ſplenic vein G, breaking from the left {ide of the porta, 
and almoſt cqualling it in bulk. It runs in an horizontal line under the ſto- 
mach, upon the under lamiua of the omentum, and upon the pancreas 
along with the ſplenic artery directly to the ſpleen. But firit near its ori- 
gin from its under ſide, it ſends a branch downwards H. into the right {ide 
of the lower duplicature of the omentum and colon, the Epiploo-colica 
dextra. Sometime this ariſes from the trunk it ſelf of the porta - then another 
branch from its upper ſide, and ſometime two, venæ gaſtrice minores, ON, 
not much ſubdivided, to the back and left fide of the ſtomach; wherc- 
of I is ſometime without a concomitant artery, becauſe of the diſtant ori- 
gins of the iplenic vein and artery. Next from its lower ſide goes a twig 
or two to the pancreas K. After this, or perhaps after the next {rom its 
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upper part goes a large branch the Gafirica major P, becauſe biggett of the 
ſtomach, ſupported by the inferior membrane of the 0770777779. It runs obliquely 
upward and leftward on the back of the ſtomach, diſperſing two ſmaller 
twigs to the backſide thereof pp, then going on divides into two greater 
branches at right angles, upon the top of the ſtomach, the right marching 
towards the ine, the left up to the cardia incireling it as is before de- 
ſcrib'd in its cotreſpondent artery: tis very beautiful to beiold in dogs. 
The diſtribution of its ſurculi on all hands is like the artery too, and need 
not be recapitulated. On the left end of the ſtomach it communicates with 
the vas breve from the ſpleen. 

Next, the ſplenic from its lower ſide diſpatches a conſiderable branch E, 
Epiploo-colica media, in its delcent dividing into two at right angles up- 
on the colon and lower omentum, as they lye under the ſtomach. They 
have numerous branches, ſometime an hamorrhoidal is deriv'd from the 
left. Hence the ſplenic becomes branched out into two, ſuperior and in- 
ferior R, and they into many more. From one of its upper divitions 
{ſprings one or two more of the Gaſtrice mimores ſriflre, bringing the rc- 
current blood from the left and u ideſt end of the ſtomach Q. Sometime 
too they give the vas breve venoſirm, which ſends one twig to the ſtomach 
the other to the head of the ſpleen. From theſe upper divitions likcwite 
are the anaſtomoſes of the neighboring arteries , lo much tali''d of, but 
pcrhaps only imaginary. But from the inferior branch of the iplenic ſhoots 
out in a bow from left to right the Gaſtro-eprplors fimiſtra N, which is the 
main channel of the blood on the left end of the {ſtomach at its bottom. 
I need not be more particular upon it, becauſe in all points correſpondent 
to the artery which is ſynonymous. However near its origin gocs off M, 
ſometime without an artery, the Epiploocolica ſiuiſira. From lome of thoſe 
lower branches of the ſplenic generally is detach'd the {trams ſplenic h#- 
morrboidalis externus IT, from the outſide of the deſcending c0/0u. Now 
the ſplenic ramifications are introduced ina row into the ſpleen, from whence 
on its upper part gocs the vas breve to the ſtomach &, between its coats, rifing 
upwards towards its oritice, and communicating frecly with its veins and aric- 
ries. Sometime theſe veſſels are doubled or trebled, and have a proportional 
excels of arteries. Hometime three, ſays Sal ſinau, obſ. anatom. tour, lays Dre- 
liucourt from his tather's ob{crvations. In the crocodile, where the ſpleen lics 
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towards the right ſide, the vas breve gocs to the bottom of the ſtomach, and 


loinleveral other creatures where the vcus obſerves that obliquity. The great 
branch of the porta which we leſt at the entrance of the ſplenic, ſoon from its 
left ſide receives the hamorrhoidalis porte interna V, from the deſcending c5- 
lou and intide of the retZum in its back part. Twice or thrice /eflingins, once 
Caſſerins obſery'd it to ariſe from the {plcen it ſelf; oftner 'tis deriv'd from 
the ſplenic. But molt generally between the ſplenic and meſenteric divari- 
cations as here depicted. 'This internal hæmorrhoidal joins with the external 
trom the hypogaſtrice of the cava by ſeveral anaſtomoſes about the arzs. The 
meſenteric M, from many ſubdiviſions call'd by one gencral name Melariacs, 
collects the blood promiſcuouſly from the guts, running every where upon 
the meſentery, and pours it with a copious ſtream into the liver. 

SECT. V. We have conducted the ſplenic vein R into the body of the 
iplcen, which it cnters in many ſubdiviſions along with the artcrics and 
nerves. The artcries and veins, tho' they enter together marching ſide by 
ſide, and may for ſome ſpace be ſeparated from cach other: yet upon the 
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very point of their introduction, the ſides of their coats are ſo cloſely united 
that they ſeem one, and can ſcarcely be parted. In this particularity I find, 
that the artery pierces intirely into the vein, like letting one Pipe into another, 
and ſoldering up the oval aperture in the cylinder by which it enters, and 
this is done juſt upon the Raphe, ſo that the vein becomes a perfect 
capſula to the artery, as is moſt evidentiy ſeen in the ox's ſpleen before us, 
which I have caus'd to be exactly cut in Plate III. This is the capſula or 
commune involucrum Taſorum per medinm Liens perreptans of Malpighi, 
really the vein. This capſular vein much exceeds in bulk the artery which 
runs along the middle of it, leaving a large vacuous ſpace quite around. It's 
remarkable, that of its two coats or membrancs which all veins have, 
juſt at its entrance it imparts its outermoſt to the inner membrane 
of the ſpleen, reſerving only its innermolt and thinneſt, which it carries 
into the ſpleen. And here even in the body of the ſpleen the artery is ſtill 
contorted, and procceds till it comes to the extreme ends and tides of 
the ſpleen, ſending out branches every way: firſt larger trunks, then by de- 
grees more and more minutely ramify'd, till in the main it hills the content 
thereof. Heiſter ſays the human ſpleen is not exactly like calves, but the 
veins reach farther into its ſubſtance. Nπ⁹ t ſays the veins in calves are 
preſently at an end. "The extremities of theſe arteries are not drawn 
off as others into anaſtomoſes of the veins, but return cither into themſelves, 
or into the ſpaces left every where between the arteries. For it cannot o- 
therwiſe be underſtood, that theſe veſlels thould run backwards and for- 
wards into one another all manner of ways, without leaving cells of no re- 
gular ſhape or bulk between, thro'out the whole body of the ſpleen, 
and thus it is in fact. Tippe. calls the cells Amplitudiues, Crypte, Helices. Ga- 
ten z5325T1HT25, So that the whole ſubſtance of the ſpleen according to Mal- 
pighi, who has beſt deſcribed it, from the moſt nice and laborious diſqui- 
ſition, is a congeres of cells and cavities, form'd from and divided by theſe 
arterial ramifications, opening into one another, and into the arteries. He 
deſcribes thele cells as membranous, and thinks their origin ought to be 
derivd from the expanſion of the coats of the veins, much as the cavities 
in the lungs ſcem continuations of the leſſning pipes of the 7rachea. This 
by obſervation holds good chiefly of the main trunks and firſt diſperſion of 
the veſſels, but the nearer you go towards the end and fides, you find that 
the main compoſition of the cells is arterial ; the capſular veins only at- 
tending them and ſpreading it ſelf conformably to the principal branches, 
and this is taken notice of by moſt authors; it efcap'd not A4ri/torle's dili- 
gence long ago. Hiſt. anim. iii. 4 But it's highly worthy of obſervation, 
that the capſula or vein, thro'out its whole progreſs, till it vanithes a- 
way, is punch'd thro' and thro' or perforated like lace quite around, and 
theſe holes in a large ſubject are very wide and numerous, and as big as 
the very artery in diameter. Thus dir Geo. Ent of the ſplecn in a horſe, 
% Hamus ſþplenicns totim fere iuteriorem ejus ambitum perreptat multiſque 
« paſſim forammibus pertiſits t. So he deſcribes for us the preparation 
in an ox thus. About three fingers from its thicker extremity the vein en- 
ters the {picen with a very wide mouth, and becomes every where as it 
were torn and ſtruck thro, At its firſt entrance it envellops the arteries 
and nerves like a common cap/i:/a ; ſoon after, tis vanith'd into broken par- 
cels and filaments. He tells us in a ſheep the veſſels enter the ſpleen juſt 
by the greater angle where it reſpects the pancreas and ſtomach. The vein 
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is big enough to admit the point of ones little finger. As ſoon as arriv'a WIG 
in, becoming bifurcate, it's petectly loſt into here and there a thin mem- 
brane, all along gaping with many and large holes. The artery will ſcarce 
equal a larger probe. Its diſtributed variouſly hither and thither with 2 
pillarys. It reaches the ambient coat, and a nerve always eee ee it. Ihus 
far he. By means of the lace-like holes before 1 poken of, the whole {yl em of the 
ſpleen, all its vaſcular and cellular compages has an immediate communication 
into this vein, or cap/ila, either backwards or forwards. And if we ſuppoſc a 
ſtream of water injected by the artery, after it has fill d all the cavities, It \ ill 
run in as conſtant a ſtream thro' theſe holes into the vein, and lo out again, and 
vice verſa. And this isthe very practice they take in making all the curious 
preparations of the part before us. Being afterwards (when the blood by 
this means is perfectly waſh'd out with warm watcr) blown up and dry'd, 
if you hold the edges up againſt the light, or with a ſharp knite cut oll the 
whole coat on one ſide, as was done in making our draught, you perfectly 
ſee the ſtructure thereof as we have repreſented it both by words and prints : 
Your eye very caſily follows the veins enwrapping loofly the arteries, and 
purſuing them thro' their biggeſt ramifications, till at length they vanith in- 
ſenſibly. Thus Blaſins p. 99. ſays expreſſy © in a ſheep, ox or deer, the 
« ſubſtance of the ſplecn has nothing venular, but the veins end immediately 
« at their entrance thro' the firſt tunic.” And the lame is true of all 
Spleens. Only Ruysk ſays, the extremities of the veſſels of the ſplecn are 
ſtronger in human than any other. 

Srer. VI. But what's highly to be regarded in the ſtructure of the 
ſplcen, is the infinity of little muſcular fibres or columns, ſagacious Nature 
has beſtow'd on the part, really diſtin&t from the blood-veſſels or membra- 
nous expanſions; © Fibrarum nervoſarum ingens ſatellitium, ſays Cliſſon, 
e adeo ut ſextuplo miuimum reliqua omnia vaſa mote ſua ſuperent. Hipp. 
calls em ilorum x ον ovynroxlu, Theſe likewiſe obſerve no man- 
ner of conformity, common plane or diſpoſition, but run acroſs one another, 
from one ſide of the ſpleen to the other, from one end to another with e- 
very fort of direction; ſometime inſerted into one another, ſometime into 
the coats of the arteries, ſometime into the membranaccous capſulæ, and 
univerſally into the inner tunicle. And theſe fibrous columns muſt be under- 
{ſtood to have their full ſhare in conſtituting the cells and cavities before {aid to 
be between the veſſels, from which they are perfectly diſtinct and of different 
office. As Wepfer, Highmor, Veſalins, Bartholin, and molt conſiderable Au- 
thors univerſally agree, deſcribing them as ſmall {trong filaments without an 
cavity. Veſalius ſays particularly, © as ſoon as the numerous blood-veſlels have 
c pals'd the Rape, they are ſuddenly branch'd out into innumerable and ſmall 
<« {ub-diviſions, ſo that they fecem rather ſolid fibres than veſſels. Again, he 
calls it an innumerable complication of fibres. I ſcarce durſt call them 
« arteries and veins.” Here he means the muſcular fibres, which he docs not 
clearly enough obſerve diſtinct from the veſſels. © Oculatior in ſpectio, . ays Mal- 
« pight, bujuſmod: fibras filamenta tantum eſſe tenuia & valida nullam ca. 
( tatem habentia nec a vents vel arteriis orta.” Bidlo concludes the fame. 


Niolan will have it abound more with fibres than veſſels; and Hippocrates 


calls it ſoft and fibrous, de principus. Sir George Ent lays it abounds 
with little fibres ariſing in great plenty from its inner tunicle, for which he 
ſuppoſes the ſpleen was chiefly made. Highmor ſays the ſpleen is com- 
pos d of many fibres and ſtrong filaments wonderfully wrought together, 
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and many arteries. The fibres of the ſpleen, continues he, by Anatomiſts 
taken for veins, as if they were twigs of the ſplenic branch, are in reality 
fine filaments, ſtrong without cavity, neither deriving their original from 
the ſplenic vein or artery, but like many nets variouſly complicated one in- 
to another. They are firmly connected both ways to the ſides of the coat, 
from whence they ſeem to have their original ; moſt wonderfully inter- 
woven, ſo that in this part Nature has effectually diſplay'd her art, and 
fram'd ſuch an admirable work, on purpoſe to confound the fabulous opi- 
nions of thoſe that affirm it an idle and uſeleſs member. 

Stcr. VII. Theſe fibres (as they call them) are in truth little muſcles, 
and have white tendons at their extremities; and in ſhape, bating their 
magnitude, exactly reſemble the fibrous pillars in the ventricles of the heart, 
and pretty much in the whole imitate the ſtructure of the ovarta of fe- 
males. "Theſe white points probably by very great Authors have been miſ- 
taken for Glands, tho' they confeſs they never could be ting'd with injecti- 
ons even of ink, which certainly would affect them had they been true 
glands, which are only continuations of the capillary arteries. And 'tis ver 
common in this part to reach the lymphatics by ſuch injections. "T's ſtrange 
Malpighi ſhould be confident theſe are true muſcular fibres, and conſequent- 
ly the inſtruments of contraction, and yet not obſerve theſe white bodies 
to be their tendons, when at the ſame time he ſays, he could by no means 
obſerve any cavity in them, and to what purpoſe ſhould they be thought 
glands, ſince no excretory veſſel is pretended to? How unworthy mult it 
ſeem of the dignity of Nature's works, that theſe ſhould be made to ſeparate 
ſomewhat from the blood on one of their ſides to return it again on the other! 
Heiſter Compend. Anat. peremptorily denies them to be glands, from nume- 
rous obſervations and diſſections. He ſays the little ſpheric bodies in diſ- 
eas'd ſpleens are only like the tubercles of diſeas' d livers, and have 
much leſs pretence to be glands, becauſe the liver is really a gland, but 
that the ſpleen is one wants to be prov'd. Rays the fame in two places, 
and has particularly demonſtrated them to be ſmall veſſels. J ſuppoſe ſome 
that have been injur d by frequent conſtriction, and loſt their tonic power, 
becauſe only diſcernable in diſeas'd ſubjects. Morgagn: laughs at Haver”s 
fluid juice ſeparated therefrom. So Gliſſon ſays, Beſide the veſlels juſt 
« mention'd, that is, the veins, arteries and nerves, there are no other to 
« be found in this v//cxs. Some indeed have thought that beſides, a pecu- 
« liar excretory veſſel was given it, and that it empty'd it ſelf into the pan- 
« creatic channel. But I my ſelf, after a moſt careful ſcrutiny upon this 
« very head (for formerly I favour'd this opinion) could ncver find the leaſt 
« of it, and do confidently athrm there is no ſuch thing,” Mr. Behm in 
Phil. Tranſ. No 34. p. 651. concludes em not nerves turgid of ani— 
mal ſpirits, as Hzghmor imagins, but the tendons of the fibres, ſerving 
for dilatation and contraction as in the lungs. And we cannot pot- 
ſibly allow them to be other than cortortions of the arterial extremitics, 
reſting upon the muſcular pillars as a ſtay or prop, where there are no au 


ſtomoſes of the veins for them to inoſculate into; and where they reach not 


ſo far as the ambient membrane: or at leaſt were they real glands, that the 
ſerve only to lubricate the tendons of the muſcles as is practis'd in other 


parts; and ſhowing themſelves more particularly when ſwell'd in a morbid 


diatheſis. And Malpighi obſerves they are oblong, and that the extre- 
mitics of the arteries twine about 'em like ivy, as being the only ſtable 
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part. p. 108. he ſays the arteries, veins and nerves, end either in "em or 
in the inner coat, which we obſerv'd muſcular, ſometime becoming tiick 
like leather. Deuſingius de ſucc. nutrit. comment. novo, p. 225. delivers his 
opinion, that the uſe of theſe nervous fibres in the ſpleen is to give ſtrength 
to a looſe and ſpongy bowel. Theſe fibres ſeem to ariſe principally from the 
inner membrane, which appears chiefly compos d by the expanſion of their 
extremities, thrown out upon it like radz from a center. They are com- 
pos'd of a bundle of filaments clap'd together like other muſcular fibres, 
whoſe productions faſten themſelves upon the next adjoyning membrane, 
capſula, vein, artery or whatever comes molt commodiouſly in their way. 
Malpighi has carefully enquir'd whether they were hollow, and pronounces 
in the negative. That the ſpleen cannot poſſibly be a gland is not only 
well concluded from its {tructure ſo different from other glands, but becauſe 
there is no excretory duct, nor can the great diligence of all anatomiſts in 
this matter have fail'd of diſcovering it. Where we fee many {pleens, which 
is frequent enough, they are ever accompany'd with veins and arteries, but 
no ſeparating canal. So that the ſubſlance of the ſpleen is an artful com- 
poſure of caverns and honeycomb-work made by the arteries, veins and 
fibrous pillars or little muſcles delicately cnterlac'd one among another, of 
various magnitude and figure, without order or regularity, according to the 
room and ſituation allow'd them by the permeating veſſels and fibres, mu- 
tually ſupporting and ſupported. The venular membranes too or cap/ila's 
which are ſo perforated and compoſe the larger cellular fnus's, are {till be- 
ſpread with arteries and nerves. All this is as prolixly demonſtrated by the 
great diligence of Malpighi as molt evident upon Autopſy beyond poſſibili- 
ty of doubt. It ſomewhat imitates the lungs or cavernous bodies of the 
pents, therefore light, like a pumice ſtone, when voided of blood. How 
juſt then are the ſentiments ot the great Hippocrates i. de morb mulier. 
where he calls it Rarum & ſpougioſum velut alter pulmo. Celſ. Gal. In ano- 
ther place Hipp. calls it 2exyvr<3ng like a ſpider's web or net, reticulum, 
whence the French now call it Ia ratte. Martinius. Hipp. from its fibres, 
again, calls it d re #, . Inſpection of a prepar'd ſpleen ſhows us 
ſufficiently 'tis a production of cavernous ramitications firſt longitudinal then 
lateral diſperſing all around as the leaves of fern march from the ſtem, and 
ſo meeting with others running parallel to them. Theſe ſpaces and /inus's 
are ſtrengthned all the way by veſſels and fibres like the beams and rafters of a 
houſe by the wonderful art of Nature, ſo that a clear paſſage is open thro” one 
another in the extremities and thro' the holes of the cap/ul/a's near the prin- 
cipal trunks. And even the very coats, membranes and expanſions of the cells 
are beſpread with little arteries and nerves, ſo that they are ting d by injecting 
color'd liquors or mercury. In Table IV. are drawings of the human and Tap. IV. 
ſome other ſplecns, but it muſt be own'd Nature eludes the utmoſt diligence 
of the graver. 

SECT. MIII. This contrivance in Nature can ſerve to no other purpole py x ross. 
than moſt effectually to form a ſponge, which when fill'd by the arterial 
blood, can at pleaſure upon its contraction throw it all out again into the 
great channel of the ſplenic vein or back into the artery it it be not too 
full. Becauſe thro” theſe interſtices and perforations there is the freeſt com- 
munication imaginable, between the two ſyſtems of veſſels, without dan- 
ger of ſtagnation or obſtruction. The reaſon therefore is plain why the 
muſcular fibres ariſe chiefly from the inward membrane, which too is en- 
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dow'd with the ſame muſcular force, perfectly adapted to exert their con- 
ſtringing faculty, beginning from the outſide and preſſing inwards in action: 
effectually bringing the whole body of the viſcus into a Jets ſpace, as the 
hand does a ſponge by embracing it on all ſides: ſo that its ſuperficial di- 
menſions are reduc'd without wrinkling. This is the evident contequence 
of its ſtructure, and no other. No poſſible pretence for any excretory veſſels 
after the nature of a gland, nor any fluid that can pals or repaſs into theſe 
interſtices but blood, beſide that of the animal ſpirits into its little muſcles, 
whereby they perform this action as other mulcles, and for the {ſake of 
which ſo large branches of nerves are beſtow'd on the part. For it's not 
ſufficient that the ſpleen ſhould barely ſuck up any fluid, or that the 
blood ſhould only run out and in thro' it, which too would not have been 
without its uſe, and mult have been the caſe was its compoſition blood- 
veſſels alone; or as Malpighi compares it, that theſe fibres ſhould only like 
iron cramps ina building, ſuſtain and connect this ſoft and vaſcular bag of the 
ſpleen: But further it's neceſſary that it be maſter of a power of action, of 
giving an impetus to the blood, of receiving one from it again, by the com- 
plicated contractions and relaxations of its muſcular fibres. Like the Hole 
and 4aſtole of the heart, to which Malpighi compares it, Phil. tranſi numb. 
71. p. 2150. where he firmly demonſtrates, the little pillars in the ſplcen, 
that form the network and cells thereof, to be really carnous and muſcular 
fibres, contracting the ſides and body of the ſpleen, exactly after a ſimilar 
manner with the ventricles and auricles of the heart. And ſcarce any au- 
thor that has wrote upon the part but ſpeaks of them, ſo obvious they be. 
As Blaſius in a dog, Borrichius in the civet-cat, Sc. And hence the Ancients 
deriv'd their famous vis expultrix which enables it to ſqueeze out the atra 
bilis, Malpighi takes particular notice of a membrane in the ſpleen diſtinct 
from the propagations of the venular cap/ila. This is deriv'd from the 
proper or inward coat of the ſpleen, and doubles it ſelf upon the entring 
veins and arteries, and accompanies all their ramifications on one hand, on 
the other it perpetually ſends its fine films and expanſions from all the conca- 
vity of its inward ſurface upon the fibrous pillars and cells and cavities, and 
ſo probably meets the expiring extremities of the arterial pipes. And all 
this ſeems of vaſt uſe in defending the veins, arteries, nerves and fibrous pil- 
lars from abraſions and injurics, reſulting from its frequent acts of contracting 
and ſqueezing the blood backwards and forwards. This likewiſe as was ob- 
ſerved of the venular capſitla is cut thro* and thro' with many holes, ſome- 
time forms pipes like the other veſſels, and ſometime cayerns and cells. 
And in this, many of the fibrous columns are implanted, from this many 
of them ariſe, as they traverſe all manner of ways the body of the v/crs. 
« Gliſſon, p 521. makes it a great queſtion to what purpoſe are its muſcu- 
« lar fibres, ſo peculiar to the part, every thing elſe of its contents be- 
« ing common. And concludes that it muſt be of ſome publick uſe 
« to the body, and that uſe muſt be deduc'd from what is peculiar to 
« it, as the gall-badder ſhows at once the intent of the liver, the ureters 
« of the kidneys, the aſpera arteria of the Lungs, &c. But we may go a 
little further than Gliſſon, and entorce the argument with double ſtrength. 
For if the muſcular fibres in the perzs, in the lungs, in the ventricles and 
auricles of the heart, in the ovarza of females are molt evidently deſign'd 
for contraction and relaxation in their reſpective organs, we may reaſona- 
bly conclude the ſplenic fibres, which are perfectly the ſame, are deſign'd for 
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the ſame purpoſe. And as Sir Geo. Ent ſaid before, for the ſake of theſe muſ- 
cles was the ſpleen made. Hence therefore weathrm the ſpleen to be an animal 
ſponge, that its action and buſineſs is by unbending or ſhortning its muſcles 
to draw in the blood and force it out again into the venal or arterial ſyſtems 
or both, and to the adjacent parts. This power is under the conduct of the ſoul 
by means of the influx of the animal ſpirits, as in other parts, ſubject to what we 
call involuntary motion, perform'd without our conſciouſneſs, which is the caſe 
of the whole contents of the abdomen. The nerves therefore, which are the 
conduits of theſe animal ſpirits, of whoſe exiſtence in the vulgar acceptation 
I make no doubt; thoſe great principles of action claim our next regard. 


Stcr. IX. To give us atrue notion of this affair, and without unneceſſary Ne x ves 


excurſionsor tediouſneſo, obſerve we that the whole ſyſtem of the entrails, that 
is, the contents of the two cavities the 7horax and abdomen, are ſerv'd by two 
nerves, the par vagum or eighth pair and the intercaſtalis, being the two 
principal ones which chictly attend upon what we call involuntary action. 
Which with a conſtant and equable tenor of ſpiritual influx maintain 
the firſt, great, and uninterrupted natural functions of life: the digeſtion, 
diſtribution of the aliment into the blood, and circulation of it thro” the 
whole body, from whoſe occan all other ſtreams are deriv'd and maintain'd. 
Theſe two, among others, ariſe from the cerebel, that they may not be di- 
ſturb'd with the tumult of ſuch as are ſubſervient to our ſpontaneous actions 
and paſſions. The firſt or par vagum is diſtributed to all the parts within the 
thorax, the lungs and heart, and by what they call the recurrent branch, to 
the wind-pipe and gullet. Beſides it deſcends thro' the diaphragm and 
wholly furniſhes the ſtomach, and there properly ſpeaking it ends. The inter- 
coſtalis ariſes from the fifth and ſixth pair, and is deſtin'd to the reſt of the 
wiſtera abdomints. Nevertheleſs theſe two may well be reckon'd as ſiſters 
or twins, not only becauſe in brutes they are perfectly united, or but one 
trunk at lcaſt inclos d in one membranous capſiila, till they arrive near the 
heart: but becauſe in human, tho” they be all the way diſtin&t branches, yet 
concomitant and frequently communicate by intermediate nerves. Beſides 
that the intercoſtal ſends ſeveral ſprigs into the fame parts originally furniſh'd 
by the par vagum. As is obſervable upon inſpection of the ſchemes pub- 
liſh'd by Willis, Vieuſſeus and the great Euſtachius, and from which chiefly 


we have drawn Plate V. that nothing might be wanting to give us an exact TAB. V. 


intelligence of the part we are particularly deſcribing. 

The left intercoſtal nerve, which only is to our purpoſe, has ſuperior ex- 
cellency to any other, in that it claims ſo numerous origins; for it not on- 
ly primarily ariſes from the body of the fifth and ſixth pairs, wholly be- 
ſtow'd upon the muſcles of the face: but likewiſe it receives a new addi- 
tional twig thro' every joynt of the vertebræ directly from the ſpinal marrow, as 
it paſſes the whole length of the ſpine, even to the extremity of the Os ſacrum. 
So Nature has moſt cminently provided againſt any poſſibility of failure of the 
nervous juice in this channel, from obſtruction or luxation, ſeeing here 
arc ſo many branches all running into one. The reaſon of this procedure 
ſeems to be, that it ſerves the guts, bladder, Sc. parts membranous, glan- 
dular, and cold, which needed plenty of the vital flame deriv'd from the 
brain to aſſiſt their functions, but more eminently hecauſe it pertains to the 
ſpleen. This intercoſtal immediately at its emerſion out of the ſcull forms 
a great Plexus or knot call'd ganghioformis, which ſends a communicating 
branch into the other like lexus of its neighbor the par vagum, and like- 
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wiſe a ſprig to the ſphincter of the gullet. 1 need not mention, that at the 
ſame time it receives into the ſaid lexus a branch from the ſpine thro' the 
firſt vertebra. Then in its deſcent at the middle of the neck it forms ano- 
ther and larger plexus peculiar to human kind, which ſends many twigs 
to the gula, trachea and arteries thereabouts, particularly joining with the 
neruus recurrens of the par vagum. Beſides, it ſends one communicating 
branch at leaſt to the par vagum directly. Further it ſends many to the main 
province thereof, the heart, and all the great arteries that ariſe from it. It has an 
eſpecial ſhare in conſtituting the great plexus cardiacus. Further it lends 
aſſiſtance to the diaphragmatic nerve, and {till a little lower than the plexus, 
detaches a ſolitary branch from its trunk towards the ſaid plexus cardiac us. 
So large and noble is the province of the intercoſtal nerve, and ſo wiſely 
has Nature caution'd for the great motion of the heart, in caſe its proper 
nerve the par vagum ſhould receive any injury. It muſt be noted, that 
hitherto the intercoſtal and par vagum in brutes are wrapped up in one 
coat, as tho” they were one nerve, and go not ſeparately as in Men. 

Now our nerve having run the length of the neck, enters the thorax 
under the clavicle, where falling directly upon the axillary artery it ties a 
rope round it, and immediately forms another great plexus, receiving ma- 
ny nerves thro' the vertebræ from the ſpine. This lexus is call'd inter- 
coſtalis. After this it deſcends thro' the length of the thorax upon the ori- 
gin of the ribs, receiving a vertebral nerve at every joint of the ſpine, but 
ſending none away till it is arriv'd into the abdomen. Then it becomes bi- 
partite, diſpatching a great branch call'd the meſenteric, which preſently 
too becoming bipartite, with one it forms the plexus meſentericas ſmiſter, 
call'd likewiſe ſlomachicus, and lienaris ſuperior, with the other the /zenar:s 


proprius, and likewiſe the renalis. "Tis far beyond my purpoſe to trace in 


this diſcourſe (which is but too tedious already with mere deſcription) all 
the progreſs of theſe nerves to other p/exns's and parts of the lower belly, 
their various combinations and divarications : ſecing there are no leſs than 
ſeven of theſe plexns's ſerving to the multiform contents thereof, and in- 
oſculating one with another a thouſand ways: we need remark no more, 
than that the lienal p/exrs's communicate by great variety of nerves with all 
the parts near the ſpleen, or rather with all the bowels in general; as particular- 
ly the ſtomach, the pancreas, the liver, the kidnies, the ovaries and parts 
of generation in both ſexes, the colon, and by means of the great meſen- 
teric lexus with all the guts. It muſt be obſerv'd too, that Nature very 
bountifully upon this favourite branch carries many of the vertebral nerves 
as they have paſs'd the main intercoſtal, and likewiſe by means of the he- 


patic lexus it communicates with the intercoſtal of the right ſide. Never- 


theleſs if there be any part to which we may gueſs the ſpleen is nearer al- 
ly'd upon account of its nerves, tis certainly the ſtomach, whether apparently 
they go in much greater number from the lienal plexus. Vide Plate V. 
Our buſineſs is, after having conducted the meſenteric nerve to the 
ſpleen, to give a clear zdea, if poſſible, of its introduction and diſperſion 
thro' its fabric, as afore of its veins, arteries and muſcular columns: ſo that 
its whole compoſition being taken in one view, we may with greater 
boldneſs begin to explore its uſe. The meſenteric nerve from the inter- 
coſtal, ſtrengthned with ſeveral derivative branches from the ſpinal marrow, 
with its firſt diviſion juſt under the ſpleen, forms the plexus lienaris, the 
largeſt of any except the great meſenteric. This Tends forth many 
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nerves upon the celiac artery marching directly to the ſpleen, they are ge- 
nerally in number 4 or 5, but preſently branch out into many more; ſomc 
of theſe, as ſoon as they arrive at the body of the ſpleen, turn off to the 
ſtomach, going backwards and upwards by the vas a brevia, and uniting 
with the nervnus ſlomachicus in forior in the left ſide of the bottom of the ven- 
tricle, where likewiſe they meet with a vaſt number of twigs coming from 
the ſaid lexus lienalis directly. Theſe 4 or 5 nerves going to the ſpleen, 
before they enter the ſubſtance thereof, in conjunction with and enwrap- 

d in one common ſheath with the other veſlels, unite frequently one in- 
to the other, diverging and converging by way of communication, almoſt as the 
vertebral nerves with the intercoſtal, or as ſeveral] vertebrals unite to form one 
great trunk, to goto the legs and arms, as may be ſcen in Willis's and Vieuſens 
{chemes, or as we find the conſtruction of the thoracic duet, where collateral 
branches unite and divide again. This artifice confirms our deliver'd opinion 
of the ſpleen's action as a ſponge, of its power of dilatation and contraction; for 
why are many nerves united into one, or whence the inoſculations of the chyle 
dudes, but for fear of a compreſſion from the vertebræ or other obſtruction, 
which happening to one branch is remedied by the freedom of another? 
but here ſeems no danger, that theſe delicate tubes of the lienal nerves 
ſhould ſuffer trom any thing but the great plenitude of the contiguous veſ- 
ſels of blood, whoſe ſudden ſwelling from the contractive force of the 
ſpleen, might give a check to, or rather totally ſtop the current of the ani- 
mal ſpirits or ſubtle fluid running in them, which would effeQually pre- 
vent the ſpleen's muſcular fibres from executing their aſſigned office up- 
on neceſſary occaſion. This is more obvious by conſidering that in their 
farther progreſs, when theſe wandring threads unite again into one or more 
chords, and are paſs d nearly into the ſpleen, they ſometime run along the 
artery and ſometime the vein, by which wonderful and moſt ſagacious 
apparatus of Nature, unleſs both veſſels and at one inſtant ſhould ſuffer 
from too large an extenſion of their contained blood, the nerves will be 
free, and their canals open, at leaſt in a ſufficient number. This inforces 
our conjecture, and intimates the extraordinary proviſion made, that the 
action of this ſponge ſhould not invalidate its own office, which would be 
a vain and abſurd work : that the contraction of its muſcles ſhould not 
hinder the paſlage of the ſpirits, by extending the cavity of the veſſels, which 
cauſes its muſcular contraction. We ſee the ſame purpoſe in Nature's view, 
in that two nerves always accompany an artery, one on one ſide the other 
on the other ſide, and frequently meeting, as Willis fays, tye the'artery about 
as with a chord. Likewiſe that the veins and arteries enter the ſpleen in 
many channels, and diſtant, not in one or few, or near together, as in moſt 
brutes ; that in contraction, and perhaps occaſionally unequal compreſſion 
of the body thereof, ſome at leaſt of the paſſages ſhould be open for the 
fluid forc'd out of it. Add to this that the Raphe is hardiſh, and favors 
the veſſels running for a ſhort ſpace along it between its ſides as in a fur- 
row. Thus the blood-veflels, more particularly the arteries, accompany'd 
with two or more nerves of different bulk thro” all their diviſions, and en- 
clos'd in a membranous ia valucrum like a ſword in a ſheath, and to 
which likewiſe they impart net-works of their twigs as they go along; all 
together, but as to different branches at different ports, enter the Dædalian 
penetralia of the ſpleen. After this the nerves are diſpers d thro'out the whole 
texture thereof, till they plainly become imperceptible, and this chiefly upon 
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the arteries: not only becauſe the nerves thro'out the whole body take all 
opportunities of accompanying the arteries, whence they receive ſo conſi- 
derable a warmth ; but likewiſe becauſe the main ſubſtance of the ſpleen is 
arterial. For as Malpighi ſays, the larger trunks of the arterics do not com- 
municate with the veins by anaſtomoſes, or one continu'd trunk as in o- 
ther places, but open into the caverns and irregular cells form'd by the 
protracted and expanded extremities of the venous membranes, as far as 
they reach. So he athrms the nerves enter and unite and divide with e- 
very and the utmoſt ramifications of the arteries, included in the ſame 
capſala, and the very capſila is oerſpread with arteries and twigs of nerves 
all the way, as is uſual with others. 'The ſame acute obſerver adds, that the 
nerves are not only cover'd with a membrane, but likewiſe impart a 
membrane or ſheath to all the muſcular fibres or network of columns, 
which we have before ſhewn to compole ſo great a ſhare of the ſpleen it 
ſelf, and which, no one can doubt, are the inſtruments of its action; and 
this adds to their common ſecurity againſt the preſſure of the circumjacent 
parts, and communicates more readily the ſpirits from the nerves to the 
muſcles. In ſhort, it's certain enough that every muſcular fibril muſt have 
a nerve and artery proper to it ſelf, both which are equally requilitcs of 
muſcular motion. And are not the little white globules, ſuppos'd glands, 
in reality little p/exus's of the nerves, like thoſe we have already ſpoke of, and 
of larger bulk: for it's not to be doubted but the nerves may be trac'd into 
them? they may be therefore the ſationes, the diverticula of the ſpirits, as 
Willis ſays of thoſe larger. 
8 The accurate Gliſſon aſſures us, the extremities of many nerves mani- 
feſtly terminate in the muſcular fibres. And tho' the fibres do not ſeem con- 
tinuations of the nerves, yet plainly they have an intimate commerce there- 
with, 2. e. receive the animal ſpirits thence for their contraction, ſeeing 
they have no relation to the other veſſels. We have ſhewn before, that 
the muſcular fibres ariſe chiefly from the coats of the ſpleen. So Sir 
George Ent obſerves in an horſe, that the nerves chiefly are inſerted into 
the coat, and thence by innumerable ſub-diviſions into its ſubſtance, b 
that means beſt providing for its action. He tells us in the ſpleen of an 
ox, four nerves, two greater and two leſs, encompaſs the entring artery as 
with a ſcabbard ; upon their introduction they diſperſe themſelves to the 
infinite fibrils coming from its coat. G/zſox and Wharton pronounce right 
of the nerves being individual companions of the arteries: in which point 
Veſalius and Veſlingius err, in ſpreading them only externally. And in 
general it's obſerv'd by all Anatomiſts, that the nearer the nerves approach 
the ſpleen, the more they increaſe in bulk as well as number, even as after 
they are conducted into the ſubſtance. And further that its coats are more 
than ordinarily o'erſpread with nerves to that degree, that ſometime the 
have been miſtaken for chyle-ducts, as Bartholin notes out of Sperlingius. 
Gliſſon and moſt Authors obſerve, that this part abounds rather more in 


nerves proportionally than any other, which would engage us to think 
tis no uſeleſs one or ſupervacaneous. 


Nu UsE- SECT. X. The conſideration of the intimate commerce between the 
LESS: {tomach and ſpleen by means of theſe nerves, and of both with the brain 
thereby, has induc'd ſome to make our ſpleen the ſeat of the vital flame, 

or as a lamp plac'd under the ſtomach to warm it by its ſparkles, like a cu- 

linary fire under the pot. Mayo aſſigns it an office of volatiliſing the ni- 
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trous ſalts of vegctablesinto animal. Helton! ſcrupled not to place the throne 
of the ſoul here, the /edes archer, venerts nidus, hoſpitimnm anime; Whence 
ſharpne!: of wit and fagacity is generally laid to arite from the ſpleen, and 
Lieuoſi pro ingeni9{ts habeutur. Hipp. de princip. Pronounces the tempe- 
rature of the tpleen hot. Wie know 'tis a common obſervation in our pra- 
Ctice, that the modith diſeaſe call'd the vapors, and from its ſuppos'd ſcat, 
the SPLEEN, does molt frequently attack tcholars and perſons of the ſoft 
ſex moſt eminent for wit and good ſenſe. Therefore it highly behoves our 
profeſſion, not from the dithculty to rejcet the diſquiſition, which can on- 
ly be the lum of ignorance and idleneſs, but afliduouſly to purſue Na- 
ture's footſteps thro her molt intricate meanders, and by invincible perſe- 
verance urge her at length to reveal her purpoſes. No one certainly that 
has but juſt dip'd into the anatomy of an animal body, and ſcen the amazing 
appcarance of inimitable beauty, deſign and contrivance, thro” every mi- 
nuteſt piece and member thereof, would imagine that the ſpleen, boaſting 
of a preheminence of ſtructure, at leaſt that it is interior to none in the 
curiolity thereof, ſhould be as it were a caſual ftroke and fortuitous job 
of almighty workmanſhip ; but that it has its great utes equal in dignity 
and neceſſity with any other. And yet how many good Anatomiſts, after 


much pains and uſeleſs toil in its conſideration, have as in a paſlion, at laſt 


concluded, it had no uſe or intention at all, and might as well have been 
omitted in the animal frame. W hence we meet with the odd fictions and 
conceipts in Authors about it. Such as Ariſtotle's, who fancy'd the ſpleen 
was made only for a kind of ſtay or prop to the veilels, as an anchor holds 
a ſhip faſt, or as the poles that ſupport the plantations of a vineyard. At 
other times he makes it a kind of p/eudo-bepar or mock-liver, and that it 
diverts the wandring vapors from their fancy'd aſcent to the head, iii. 7. de 
part. animal. Such Sprgelins declares his ſentiment. Plato in Timæso, 
and Galen v. 7. de uſit part. nominate it HTzzT5; ex payer, hepatitis expreſſam 
zinggiuem, a counterpart, others more rightly render it 72a77z/e a wiper or 
clcanſer of the liver. /. Pollux ii. 4. Oribaſins. When "tis apparent to 
any one that examins it with but moderate cxactnels, and from our tore- 
going diſcourſe, that there is in reality no ſimilitude, analogy or confor- 
mity between the ſpleen and the liver. Wite Nature will abhor ſo mean 
an artifice as to throw it in only as a make-weight, to keep up an £qu/:- 
brium between one ſide of the body and the other, as 1fidore thinks; de- 
tervedly reprehended by Foffrzs Erymolog. But I rather ſuſpect they mean 
by this term, the fame {ponge-like quality as I here aflcrr. 

SEOr. XI. It docs not obſcurely appcar, that theſe contemptible notions 
of this noble part have gain'd ground, if not their original, from many ſto- 
rics of the ſpeen being cut out from creatures, without any or much vitible 
detriment to the oeconomy of Lite, Which affair we come next to confi- 
der and repreſent in its true light, and what experience has gather'd 
thence as conſequence ; and how animals have far'd after ſuch an exciſion, 
and how it may be accountcd for, without impeachment of the dignity of 
the iplcen. 

Scveral experiments have been made from time to time, of cutting the 
ſplcen entirely away from dogs and other creatures. And ſome Authors 
contend it has been ſo far from proving detrimental to them, that ſeveral 
benefits have ariſen therefrom, as particularly that they ſhall be more brisk 
and gay than before. Pliny xi. 37. Hiſt. Nat. ſays it was a practice with 
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ſome to cut out the ſpleen from dogs to make em ſwifter in running. Ro/- 
ſetns ſays the Turks cut it away from greyhounds, or burn it, for the 
ſame purpoſe. Morgagni adverſ. anatom. ii. p. 54. affirms, that Zambec- 
carius in many dogs made the experiment, and always found them brisker ; 
he himſclf obſery'd the fame. As likewiſe Malphigi. Apfyrtus 1. 40. Ve- 
teriuariæ mentions ſome burning it in horſes for the race, but diſapproves 
it. Sir George Ent in his apology ſays, he knew a dog lived ſome years 
perfectly well without it. Doubtleſs the firſt intention of this experiment 
was founded upon the ſuppoſition of the {pleen's being an uſeleſs weight. 
Becauſe they could not find out its uſe, by a general vote they concluded 
it had none. And this conceipt is as old as Ariſtotle, as we hinted before. 
But he ſpeaks plainer in one place, and fays directly that it is an uſeleſs 
member: III. de part auim. And after him, his grandſon Eriſiſtratus in 
Galen idly fancy'd, Nature created it to no purpoſe, or only for regularity 
ſake, and to anſwer the liver. 'Touch'd upon by P/autus in Mercatore, 
commented in Vander Linden's Cappadox lienoſus. Rufſus FEpheſins calls 
it an idle member, doing no manner of work. Democritus in his epiſtles 
to Hipp. de Nat. human. had ſaid ſo before. 

Theſe reports have emboldned people to that degree, as not to ſcruple 
the cutting it out of living perſons. Franc. Ronuſetus de partu cafar. c. 5. 
knew it cut out from a human body without harm; he ſays, . 154. that 
at leaſt ſome parts or pieces of it have been taken away ſeveral times. Vi- 
ardus a Surgeon ſwore, that he had done it twice, and cur'd the people. 
Ballonins did cut it away when it {tuck beyond the ribs. Leonardus Hio- 
rovantus a famous emperic, and the firſt mountebank in Europe, affirms 
confidently, that at Palermo the metropolis of Sicily he open'd the belly 
of a certain ſplenetic Woman, and took out her ſpleen weighing 32 
pound, whence ſhe was cured ; but the truth of this ſtory, ſays Fon ſeca, I 
ſuſpect. Indeed Aretæus iii. 14. ſays, he has known parts of it come a- 
way. See innumerable inſtances quoted by the induſtrious Drelincourt, p. 
137. de lieuoſic. But after all, Bartholin Cent. iv. hiſt. 51. ſays, Lienem 
tuto eximi poſſe nobiles ejus uſus diſſuadent. He thinks what Plny has re- 
ported fabulous, and I imagine much of a Piece with that ſtory in Vitruvius, 
i. 4. where he reports, that the ſheep in Cyete live without livers, becauſe 
ihey eat much Scolopendrium, which our old ſimplers call milt-waſt, Aſple- 
uium. Pliny is ſo weak as to believe it. With Rzo/ar I judge this dange- 
rous operation, if it can be perform'd, is far from rendring the body more 
active and brisk, at leaſt for any conſiderable time, and ought juſtly to be 
ſuſpected, becauſe of its vaſt veſſels, as Tobias Knoblochius is of opinion, 
Iuſtit. Anatom. diſp. 7. as likewiſe Levinus Lemuius ii. de complex. c. ult. 
in princip. Tagaultius and Hieroupmus Fabricius write that all wounds of 
the ſpleen are mortal. Indeed a piece of it may perchance be extirpated 
without much harm, or poſlibly it may be ſome ſupernumerary ſpleen, where- 
of there are many inſtances: ſome we have recited in the deſcription of the 
part. But if we conſider the number, connexion and largeneſs of its blood- 
veſſels, and the great lexus of the nerves: none but a madman would 
pretend to cut it out by choice. The experiment is highly to be doubted, 
cannot promiſe a long life, if immediate death enſues not. Cz/. Aurel. iii. 
5. tardar. paſs. denies the poſſibility of it. Decidi aut auferri lie- 
« nem, voce quidem dictum non officio completum accipimus, ſays he. High- 
mor denies this exſection with a great dcal of argumentation, and Havers 
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too. Lidus Vidins de curat. Membr. x. 10. thinks this operation impoſſi- 


ble, and the life of the animal favd. Liudauus in his Phyſiol. c. 6. p. 
67. L. vi. c. 9. ſays, © they who think the ſpleen can be extirpated by cut- 
« ting out or burning, to me truly ſeem never to have ſeen one in the bo- 
« dy, or if they have, to be as wile as the perſon in Ætius, who thought 
« jt poſlible for a man to live without a head.” May it not be accounted 
an extraordinary chance; as Foreſtus has taken away all the omentum in a 
young man, and Niolau in others, without any inconvenience? Roſſetis 
Traci. ii. p. 154. Ed. Paris. 1590. ſays, pieces of the omentum are daily 
cut off, Even the womb it ſelf has been ſafely taken away, as Bartholin 
ſhews in his Epiſtles. Vid. Plant. in Mercatore. Geo. Bettinus Medicina 
xviii. and Roſſetus produce many inſtances of it, p. 334. The kidney has 
been cut out by ſome bold inquiſitors. 


SEtcT. XI. 2. Nevertheleſs, tis certain this experiment has been try'd fre- lH 510. 
quently upon dogs, cats, Sc. and firſt in Augland, as Bartholin confeſſes; and 


it's become a neceſſary piece of divertion among young Anatomilts in the 
univerſities. But it's a great misfortune that there are very few accounts of 
the conſequence, from obſervation of fome years time after, what conve- 
niences or inconveniences cn{u'd, and how long the creature would live 
in a good ſtate of health and the like, from whence we might deduce any 
doctrine with certainty. Brunner made fome odd and deſperate tryals of 
this ſort, but had not time to conclude any thing from them. It's obvious 
to any that are acquainted with experiments to how much fallacy this is 
liable, how great care and judgment is necellary, beſide patience, to make 
any obſervations of this kind, ſo as that they may be uſeful, and ſerve for 
a rational theory of the part; for I can never be perſuaded but that it muſt 
make a huge alteration ſomeway or other in the animal oecconomy. vide 
Mebium, and Diemerbr. As to the experiment it ſelf, the honor of revi- 
ving which Bartholin ſo clearly reſerves to the Engliſh, Mr. 1/illiam Becket 
Surgeon out of his curious reſearches has inform'd me, that upon enquiry about 
what time and by whom it was firſt done, he finds that Mr. Cam and Mr. 
Alexander Read, two London Surgeons, firſt ſucceeded in this operation 
upon a dog in the houſe, and in the preſence of Dr. Bonham an eminent 
Phyſician. They firſt made an inciſion four inches long, thro' the integu- 
ments of the ahdomen on the left ſide of the dog, cloſe under the ſhort ribs, 
then drew out the ſpleen, tied the blood-veſlels, and cut it off near the 
ligature ; then they ſtich'd up the wound, and left it for Nature to heal, 
which was done in a ſhort time, but that about fix weeks after the cure 
was compleated the cur grew mangy. We arc to obſerve that theſe two 
Surgeons were very eminent for their practice in the beginning of Kin 


James the firſts reign, and that Dr. Bonham dy'd in or about the ycar 


1624. But in the year 1671, one Dr. George Thompſon a boaſting chymical 
Phyſician, in a pamphlet he publiſhed, poſitively aſſerts that he was the 
firſt who perform'd the operation compleatly, and that the dog lived about 
two years after, and was loft by accident. That Dr. Curren told him the 
honorable Mr. Boy! ofter'd to give five pound for the dog: that the ſuc- 
ceſs of this operation was well known to the Marquiſs of Dorcheſter the 
founder of our library, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Tern, and divers others. That 
after this ſome Surgeons in London perform'd the ſplenotomy upon another 
dog which lived long after. But all this ſeems to have been done a great 


many years after the firſt experiment. Dr. Flud has ſeen the experiment 
try'd. All 
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All that can be done therefore, is to enumerate what has been obſcrv'd 
upon cutting the ſpleen away from animals, that we may reaſonably be- 
licve. My reflections thereon will be caſually interſpers'd, in what I after- 
wards propoſe, vis. to deliver my preſent thoughts of the uſe or uſes of 
the part: and then to execute the intent of the worthy founder of this ex- 
ercitation, Dr. Gulſton, I ſhall recapitulate what diſcoveries and appearan- 
ces the anatomic knife has afforded in opening morbid bodies, and eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as have dy'd of any diſtemper relative to the ſpleen ; from all 
which I will preſume to sketch out ſome hiſtory of its indiſpoſitions, and 
their method of cure. The alacrity with which 1 do it, is owing to the 
opportunity afforded me before this ſpecious and learned Auditory, of re- 
viving ſome old notions of our predeceſſors which were neareſt the truth, 
tho" their reaſons, as commonly underſtood, were not ſo adequate to the 
genuine principles of Nature, which after- reſearches and improv'd philoſo- 
phy will dictate to us. Let us notwithſtanding admire the penetration of 
the venerable ſages of our faculty, who certainly had exc. ent courſes of 
remedies in diſtempers they could not ſo well account for as we; and let 
it be our ambition and glory to purſue their track, and improve upon them 
for the benefit of mankind, and honor of the healing art. Dyelincourt in 
his Epimetra gives good reaſon to believe the Ancicnts really knew many 
ſecrets in anatomy and phyſic which after-ages have claim'd as their inven- 
tion; however let us endeavor to advance the ſtock and ſacred depoſitum 
they have left in our hands, and reſcue the human fabric, that miracle of 
bold nature as Zoroaſter calls it, from its concomitant infirmities and diſcaſes. 

SECT. XI. 3. What has been obſerv'd upon cutting away the ſpleen 
from dogs is, I. That they become more gay and brisk than before, 
and ſwifter in running, as they fancy, tho” others athrm quite the con- 
trary. II. That they become more voracious, but frequently vomit 
up their food before digeſted. III. That they become more falacious. 
IV. That they make water more frequently; a/zaqu? patiuntur iucommoda, 
[/ald/inidt adds, but tells us not what they be. V. That they become 
ſcorbutic or mangy. VI. That after their Death the liver is found thicker 
and larger than uſual, and fo dry'd that it may caſily be broke to pieces. 
As to the appearance of the circumjacent parts: In chat experiment of Mal- 


p:7b1's where he only ty'd the veſſels going to the ſpleen, which is the ſame 


thing in eflect as cutting it off, and certainly a much ſafer way: the 
blood-veſlels about the ſtomach, omeutum and liver were extraordinarily 
cxicnded and full; their ſmaller ramifications enlarg'd to a huge degree. 
Ihe ſplenic vein in particular was ſtrangely tumid, tho' the ſpleen it ſelf 
was waſted away; beſide the liver was increaſed very much in bulk, reach- 
ing farther than ordinary toward the left fide, and was ſenſibly protube- 
rant on the right ſide under the ribs, even before the dog was diſſected. 
in all other reſpects there was no difference, the blood being freſh and 
avely. VIE I have been told that this experiment has made dogs fatter, 
others have faid, that it takes away their churliſhneſs and fierceneſs, others 
that the color of their water is alter d thereby. VIII. Valdſinidt Diſp. 27. 
lays, that by experience they ſeldom live above 3 years after it. 

From this and all the large fund of the hiſtory and deſcription of the 
ſplcen laid down before us, 1 ſee nothing but what ſeems to confirm my 
poſition of the ſpleen being an animal ſponge, not a gland to ſeparate any 
nice, but a receptacle of pure and good blood for great and wiſe ends in 


Nature. 
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Nature. That by the mode of its conſtruction it muſt have a power of ad- 
mitting this blood and returning it again with an arterial force, but that it 
differs from arterics in this, that it forces it not forwards towards the extre- 
mitics, but back again by the ſame conveyances it receiv'd it. That the emi- 
nenceand dignity of the ſpleen appears not a little from its tine ſtructure, the 
fafety of its reſidence, and Nature's great care in its poſiture under che ribs and 
towards the back, whence notoriouſly guarded from external injuries. The 
extenſiveneſs of its communication with other parts, the great command it 
has of the current blood in the abdominal arteries and vera porta, the near 
intercourſe it has with the ſtomach, the copiouſneſs of its blood-veſlels, 
nerves, lympheducts above other vr/cera, all proclaim its excellence. Add 
to this that it is given to all creatures having blood, that its form and bulk 
is more conſiderable in more perfect animals and moſt in men. That there- 
fore it's highly expedient to vindicate the honor of anatomy, in endeavoring 
at leaſt to diſcover its ulc. 

That I may not be wanting in my part toward this great purpoſe, I ſhall 
oller ſome notions that have occurr'd to me thereon. I only propoſe them 
to the world to be further conlider'd, if they chance to merit it; eſpe— 
cially in this place where a perpetual ſucceſſion of Anatomilts will certainly 
keep up the dignity of that ſcience, which from Harvey's theatre and 
Harvey's doctrine has receiv'd ſo vaſt improvements. And I ſhall rather 
chuſe to abound in heaping up ſeveral hints, ſome of which, in my own o- 
pinion, deſerve no great ſtreſs or enforcement, than omit any thing that 
may poſlibly tend to the incitement of others, to exert ſome new pains in 
this curious enquiry. For we muſt not think anatomy is arriv'd to a tolera- 
ble degree of perfection, whillt we heſitate ſo much upon this elegant v 
cus; Which (1 hope to make a little probable) has ſo much weight in the 
animal ceconomy. 

Sor. XII. Becauſe we find the ſpleen full of nothing but blood; and 
becauſe all or moſt ſuch like bodies arc glandular, Anatomiſts have wearied 
themſelves in an ctcrnal ſcarch for the glands here, and for the conveyances 
of the ſecreted juices. Some have fancy'd or invented one going to the ſto- 
mach, to the kidneys, or this and that part, which Nature has not acknow- 
ledg'd; eſpecially the exceſſive number of lymphatics ſo conſpicuous on 
its ſurface, has prompted them to favor this qualification. But in truth 
the moſt keen-lighted enquirer could never diſcover any other excretor 
veſſels from the part, nor any glands within its cavities to furniſh them, as 
the accurate Gif after a molt diligent ſcarch confidently affirms. And 
upon a due conſideration of its ſtructure it plainly appears impoſſible there 
ſhould be any, or which is the ſame thing, that they muſt be uſeleſs and 
ſupervacancous or morbid figurations: therefore we may well ſuperſede any 
further pains in queſt thereof. And as for the lymphatics {preading themſelves 
on its outer membrane, in common with all the other v2/ceera and members, 
aſſuredly tis no primary intention of Nature in formation of the ſpleen, 
and with Monſ. Tauvry we may think there is nothing remarkable in the 
paſſage of the blood thro' it. That it can receive no other alteration there, 
than loſing a good deal of its lymph: whence ſometime we find it thick and 
black, or at lcaſt think ſo. But G on is poſitive and with much reaſon, 
that the lymphatics have no manner of relation or dependance on the ſtru— 
cture of the ſpleen: and if by any contraction of its muſcles it ſqueezes 
the blood again into fuſion, as do the lungs, 'tis no more than reſtoring 
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what the other had taken away. Its action therefore being only relaxation 
and contraction, the one to admit the blood both venal and arterial, the 
other to force it out again, as is notoriouſly deducible from all the premiſed 
account of its fabric, veſſels and ſituation: whatever of a gland-like of- 
fice it exerciſes, is only occaſional: Nature wiſely laying hold of the oppor- 
tunity of implanting numerous lymphatics upon a part that is full of blood 
and well able to bear ſuch an expence, becauſe deſtin'd to no other ſecre- 
tion. "Tis only, in all the viſcera, as it were, a work of ſupererogation, 
the whole contents of the abdomen and 7horax contributing indifferently 
their ſhare of lymph, as they are moſt able, to promote the motion and 
fluidity of the chyle in the thoracic duct: No one peculiar gland being 
form'd purpoſely and ſolely for that end. But it's obſerv'd the lungs, penis, 
womb and all ſuch ſponge-like bodies, being much of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the ſpleen and abounding with blood, abound more proportionably 
with lymphatics than any other, and this is the reaſon of gleets ſo trouble- 
ſom to be ſtopt in thoſe laſt mention d parts, after the eroſions of a Goo. 
rhea. The ſpleen therefore of right lends its aſſiſtance in this point more 
largely, having by means of its innate action and of its ſituation between two 
great ſyſtems of blood- veſſels, the ready means of preventing any injuries 
to it ſelf thereby, by calling in freth ſupplies of the purple fluid; and this is 
but correſpondent to the conſtant practice of Nature, who ſerves many ends 
by one contrivance. 


The lymphæducts going from the ſpleen are very many and very large. For 
it muſt be noted many of the capillary arteries in the body thereof, branch'd out 
as we before obſerv'd ad infinitum, arc inſerted into the outer membrane de- 
riv'd from the peritoneum. So that when we ſeparate it, which is done with- 
out force, we ſee an innumerable appearance of ſmall red points on its in- 
ward coat, being ſo many drops of blood ſpouting from the torn mouths 
of the arteries. From hence doubtleſs theſe lymphatic juices are deriv'd 
and ſeparated, by {mall glands in the ſaid outer coat, without any neceſſary 
ailiſtance from its internal cells, and fibrous columns, or membranous ex- 
panſions. They creep along between the two membranes inveſting it, and 
breaking thro', encompaſs the whole body of the ſpleen like a net. Af- 
terwards as they pals along the caw], unite into one, and go to the recepta- 
culum chyli, having turned round the veins and arteries like ivy branches. 
Heiſter ſays a lymphatic gland about the bigneſs of a bean or nut is oft found 
without the ſpleen, upon the entring veſſels. This lymph is yellow and 
ſometime reddiſh as carrying a ſtronger tincture of the pure blood it's im- 
mediately ſeparated from, than from molt other parts. Confale Rubeckii ta- 
bulas, Siboldi Hemſterhuyſiz Meſſem auream. Lamy, Nuck, &c. May not this 
be one rcaſon of the dog's becoming ſcorbutic or mangy, upon extirpation 
of this part, the chyle being thus defrauded of ſo conſiderable a portion of 
its diluting lymph? Life to me appears a curious circulation of the ſame 
principles. Certainly falts by their ſolidity and ſtrength of attraction, ari- 
ling from the plainneſs of their ſurfaces and by their activity withal, claim 
a vaſt thare in the compoſition and vitality of animals. All our food, e- 
very thing in nature abounds with ſalts, which the noble laboratory of ani- 
mal organs ſublimes and volatiliſes for its own uſe and purpoſe. It raiſes, 
precipitates, exalts and pours 'em backwards and forwards, or cohobates 
'em, if we may ſpeak in chymical terms, till they fly quite away. 'This is 
converting fixt nitrous falts of vegetables into volatil, which is only done 
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by living creatures, and imitated in ſome manner by our Sal volatile olcuſum. 
For every thing (and only) what has paſs d thro' an animal, produces a vo- 
latil ſalt. As Life is motion, and it ſubſiſts upon continual taking and ex- 
pending as the great Hippocrates lays, therefore is the lymph drawn from 
the blood in order to be rcturn'd into it again, by the way of the chylife- 
rous duets, as is the bile, the /a/zva, the juices of the pancreas, ſtomach, 
guts, Sc. and all ſalutary fecretions; therefore are falts thrown into the 
blood in order to be thrown out again. Of the extraordinary uſe and ne- 
ceſſity of this lymph Brunner has treated very largely, E. nov. c. Pan- 
creas. And ſince ſcurvy and ſuch like cafes ariſe from a faline and carthy 
conſtitution of the blood, from want of ſufficient dilucnts and convenient 
exerciſe and action, ſalt, dry food, and the like: this among other cauſes 
which will be mentioned, ſeems one that gives rife to the diſtemper in this 
circumſtance; the blood of the dog running into concretions and ſtagna- 
tions in the capillaries, and producing all the other ſymptoms of that Dit- 
caſe, which here need not be particularly related. 

SE ct. XIII. But let us proceed to what I imagine one of Nature's primary 
purpoſes in formation of this curious organ: 'I hat is, for an aſſiſtant of the 
great buſineſs of digeſtion, or concoction of the aliment in the ſtomach : 
the firſt and of higheſt importance of all others, for preſervation and ſup- 
port of the iadividuum, the main ſpring of the wonderful machine, rightly 
by Plato from Hippocrates call'd the promum mobile, alluding to the ima- 
gin'd firſt agent of the rotation of the huge celeſtial orbs. This is no new 
opinion, but rather an old one well ſtarted by the Ancients, but neglected by 
their ſucceſſors, eſpecially the Moderns. The divine Hippocrates, to whom 
fcarce any truth was unknown, thought the office of the ſpleen was to help 
concoction, by drawing off the ſuperfluous humidity from the ſtomach, 
whom Ariſtotle copies after. Others ſuppos'd this aſſiſtance was perform'd 
by furniſhing the {ſtomach with its acid ferment, whence it excited hunger, 
ſtirring up the vis appetitrix. Ariſtotle made it, being a ſanguincous organ, 
the concocter of the cruditics that otherwiſe would offend the ſtomach. 
Some have thought the ſpleen's fancied melancholly uſeful to the ſtomach, 
by its acid, auſtere, ſtyptic and aſtringent quality, which contracted and 
ſtrengthned the fibres thereof and enabled it the better to concoct and re- 
tain the aliment whilſt digeſted and expel it afterwards, as Galen ſays in the 
lion, leopard, bear, wolf, pard, Sc. and the Arabiaus fell pretty much in- 
to this notion, for they always thought it ſtrengthned the ſtomach. Avicen. 
L. i. Fen. 1. doctr. 4. c. 1. Averroes colliget. 2. c. 8. Tom. 9. This was ſaid 
before by Galen, by Theophilus ii. de hom. fabr. Nemeſins de natur. hom. 
Meletins de hom. natur. Others ſpeak plainly that it is done by good blood 
and warm: whence the Ancients entertain'd a fancy, that creatures which 
drink much have larger ſpleens, whoſe buſineſs is to warm the ſtomach againſt 
ſuch a quantity of cold fluid. Pecquet, Veſalius, Riolas and ſome more 
have hit upon this, as we ſhall ſee by and by. | 

The Ancients, we faid in the beginning, in all theſe notions thought not 
amiſs. 1 ſhall propoſe to my ſelf to explicate this doctrine in a fuller man- 
ner. And truly that the ſplcen has ſome great relation to the ſtomach, ſeems 
obvious to the firſt view, and one would think that a common obſerver in 
anatomy ſhould be naturally tempted to conclude ſo much, when he finds 
that it is plac'd directly under it, that it has the moſt large and molt inti- 
mate communication with it, by means of their common veins, arteries, 
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nerves and connexions, and this invariable in all creatures: as we ſaw by 
the comparative anatomy we purſu'd ſo largely in the beginning of this 
lecture. So that if the ſtomach in the opinion of ©. Serenus deſerves to 
be call'd Rex totius corporzs, the ſpleen deſerves to be call'd its viceroy. Do 
we not ſee the great ſplenic vein and artery drawn in an horizontal line 
from right to left, under the whole length of the ſtomach, and ſending 
forth the Coronaria ſeu gaſtrica major, the Gaſtricæ minores ſmiſtre 
three or four in number, the Gaſtro eprploors ſiuiſtra and the vas 'breve to 
the ſtomach? all theſe ariſing either from the {plenic or ſpleen it ſelf, both 
veins and artcrics, and inoſculating one into the other encompaſs the 
whole body of the left and largeſt fide of the ſtomach, where (doubtleſs) 
chiefly is perform'd the buſineſs of digeſtion. Whence Niolan ſays he has 
obſerv'd the left ſide of the inward fide of the ſtomach of a darker color 
than the right, as if more torrity'd in that moſt frequent action. Theſe 
march off in their direct way to the ſpleen. All the reſt of the veſſels that 
go to the right ſide of the ſtomach, arite upon account of convenience of 
{ituation, only from the oppoſite fide of the body thereof: in the arteries 
from the hepatic, in the veins from the Gaſtro eprplors dextra, which are 
but continuations of the {ſplenic at their origins, and terminate in thoſe 
coming from the ſplenic, inoſculating at their extremities in the middle part 
of the ſtomach. Does not hence appear the reaſon why the {ſpleen is plac'd 
on the left fide? not to make a balance to the liver. And why ſhould not 
the ſtomach have its proper veſlels directly from the main trunks of the 
great vein and artery, not reflectedly from the ſplenics, if the ſpleen had 
not ſome extraordinary aſſociation therewith? Add, that this conformation 
is equally reſpected in all forts of animals, as well as conſtant in human. 
Tho' in a man it is more flrictly ty'd to the circumjacent parts than in a 
brute, as particularly to the diaphragm, and ſometime to one part more than 
another, yet ever annexcd to the ſtomach in both, not by veſſels only, but 
by ſtrong membranes too. Lienem pertmaciter ventriculo colligantia vaſa, 
Veſalius calls them. As were it neceſſary to give particular quotations, ] 
might ſpecify the ox, ſheep, deer, Sc. where the head of the ſpleen is 
join'd to the ſtomach. So in the wild African goat, whoſe ſpleen is ſhown 
in Plate IV. Fig. I. from a preparation of Mr. Nat. Snith. So hedghogs 
are ſtrongly knit to the ſtomach by a membrane and many veins and arte- 
ries. "That of a mole immediately adhercs to the ſtomach as a dog's: as in 
the cuculus, the tus ſio, the ton pedo, Sc. juſt by its upper orifice. In a ſea- 
calf the ſplenic is beſet on each ſide with many branches like ribs running 
from it to the {tomach. In the raya, ſays Sreno, becauſe the liver divided 
into three lobes fills all the upper part of the abdomen, the ſpleen lies in 
the middle under the liver and between both oritices of the ventricle, join'd 
to it by blood- veſſels. Blaſius ſays the monkey's is ſmall but ſending many 


branches to the ſtomach. Niolau ſays there are as many different figures of 


the ſpleen as men, and he has ſcen one divided all along into five, ſix or 
ſeven digitations or fiſſures, yet ſtrictly embracing the ſtomach with every 
one. And of the great connexion between the nerves of the ſtomachic and 
lienal plexus what otherwiſe can be concluded, than that they arc kindred 

parts and execute ſome common office? 
Now let us ask our {elves the queſtion, why do the principal blood-veſſels 
of the {ſtomach ariſe from the ſplenic in its direct road to the ſpleen, which 
is as we have ſufficiently ſhown an arterial cz or repoſitory of blood? and 
why 
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why do veſſels go immediately from the ſplecn to the ſtomach, as ordina- 
rily the vaſe brevia, and in other creatures as particularly a dog, four or five 
more from the body of one to the other? Certainly we muſt anſwer, that 
the ſpleen ſhould be a magazine, diverticulum or neceſſary receptacle of 
the blood for the uſe of the ſtomach, ready as all occaſions and emergen- 
cies require, to run plentifully into the gaſtric veſſels and return as ſoon, in 
a part that muſt ſo ſuddenly alter its dimenſions, extend its bulk, and con- 
tract it ſelf in its great buſineſs of digeſtion. G/:/ſon obſerves the veins 
and arteries in the ſtomach arc exactly proportionate to one another, i. e. of the 
{ame bulk, whereas in other parts the arteries are rather ſmaller than the 
veins, ſo that the arteries in the ſtomach by conſequence are bigger propor- 
tionally than thoſe of other parts of the body. But this is not ſuthcient for 
our purpoſe, becauſe we may conclude that Nature having provided a pro- 
portionate quantity of blood only in the ordinary way of life for the ſto- 
mach, which for the moſt part muſt be ſuppos'd empty ; how would this 
common diſtribution anſwer her intent at the extraordinary times of con- 
coction? From whence mult this new reſourſe be produc'd when there are 
no new veſſels over and above? Is not then the ſpleen at hand to ſolve the 
quære, or can any thing in nature be imagin'd more adcquate or better po- 
fited and contriv'd, were it our buſineſs to invent and allign any thing for 
the purpole * 

The ſpleen then muſt be ſaid to othciate to the ſtomach by pouring in 
upon it as it {wells in eating, a new quantity of blood, beſides that deriv'd 
in the ordinary courſe of circulation, which is to procure the required heat 
and neceſſary juices in concoction. And that this is not only neceſſary, but 
likewiſe in a very high degree, a little conſideration will perſuade us. 


The ſtomach, we know, is a bag made up of ſeveral muſcular membranes He at. 


of contrary directions, thereby admirably calculated not only to enlarge and 
contract it ſelf, in proportion to the admitted and diſcharg'd aliment, but to 
{quecfe and agitate it with a various and complex manner of motion, like 
that periſtaltic one of the guts (as I have frequently ſeen) ſo as to commi- 
nute or digeſt the food we cat, to the greateſt fineneſs, ſmoothneſs and deli- 
cacy, and the extremeſt ſeparation of its parts. Ihis is what we call making the 
chyle, or reduction of the ditcordant nutritious ſubſtances into a white ho- 
mogoneal fluid like milk. An operation ſo wonderful that it has exercis'd 
the wits of all ages to account for it, conſidering the ſeeming diſpropor- 
tionableneſs of the inſtrument to the work; therefore is it neceſſary we 
thould allow it all the aſliſtance we can find. Tantillam autem partem toti 
obſonare ut ſufficiat, mireris, ſays Gliſſon. And he takes notice the ſtomachs 
of men are leſs in proportion to their bodies than other animals. Ariſtot. i. 
16. hiſtor. animal. ſays the {ſtomach is not much bigger than a gut. Lozelins 
lays the ſtomach and gullet when dry'd do not weigh above Zij. 3ij. Bram. 
ner found the ſtomachs of owls and ſerpents no thicker than paper. We 
ſhall not here take occaſion to be tedious in handling the queſtion of di- 
geſtion, and reciting the opinions of authors about it, which would be whol- 
ly needleſs to this auditory ; obſerve we that it is promoted by the liquors 


we drink at meals, and the curious diflolvent the /a/zva we ſwallow down 


in maſtication, and the juices thrown in by the glands of the inner lining, 
tne 7unica vitloſa of the ſtomach, and the acid ferment always found there- 
in. Likewiſe by the heat of that and circumjacent parts, by that natural and 
that acquir'd. All which together mult be very conſiderable, or we have rea- 
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ſon enough to conclude, nature's fundamental purpoſe of digeſtion would 
be fruſtrate or imperfect. Heat, it's notorious, is the chief and moſt power- 
ful agent in all alteration of bodies, in productions and diſſolutions, every 
renovation of forms. This in an animal body can only, in an equable and ſuita- 
ble manner, be deriv'd from the blood, kindled in the vital flame from the 
mother, and conſerv'd during lite in the circulatory maſs, by its amazing 
continuation of motion and addition of treſh food, or fewel as we may pro- 
perly call it. 

Ariſtotle had ſuch an opinion of heat neceſſary in concoction that he 
thought it the only requiſite. ad init. ii. de auim. he ſays heat is the in- 
ſtrument of every coction in an animal body. Hippocrates de priſe. medi- 
cin. rightly adds a fermentative juice, doubtleſs from obſervation of ſuch 
being conſtantly found in the {ſtomachs of animals: which the good women 
call cheeſe renate in calves, and may be imitated by the juice of gallium, 
lady's bedſtraw. Ariſtotle, Anonymus Gracus and Galen aftirmed the ſpleen 
aſſiſted in warming the ſtomach : the latter adds, that not only the ſpleen 
but the reſt of the vz/cera encompaſling the ſtomach, were as ſo many fire- 
brands under a boiling cauldron. The ſame is the mind of Fabr. Bartole- 
tus, Encycloped. "Tis needleſs to mention the practice of roaſting, boiling 
and preparing meat for the ſtomach, to make its work leſs: of likening it to 
an oven; of ſhowing the way to make gellies, extract tinctures by fire, or of 
Papin's famous digeſter; of ſtrong liquors and hot ſpices aſſiſting, and the 
like illuſtrations of this work, whereof there are many and long diſcourſes 
in authors: but we cannot help taking notice that nature has not fail'd to 
uſe all poſſible advantages of giving the ſtomach an extraordinary warmth 
even from its ſituation. The obliquity of the poſition of the heart and the 
reaſon thereof, as it ſeems to me, is not commonly remark'd. Tis certain 
that the major part of the heart is inclin'd on the left ſide the ediaſtiuum or 
vertical partition of the thorax. Beſides, the flatteſt tide of the heart or 
that of the right ventricle lies intirely upon the diaphragm over the top of 
the ſtomach, ſo that the heart and ſtomach are ſeparated only by the dia- 
phragm. The heart then being the focus of the blood muſt needs impart 
a mighty heat to the ſtomach, eſpecially when it is fill'd with food and 
molt needs it. The ſtomach likewiſc from this vicinity muſt doubtleſs reci- 
procally return its new acquir'd warmth to the heart. Here then ſeems to be 
a reaſon why the heart is turn'd ſo much toward the left ſide, in order to fa- 
vor the ſtomach, and why immediately after dinner we find an encreaſed 
{trength and frequency of the pulſe. Thus does nature produce a circula- 
tion of cauſes and eflects in all her grand purpoſes : for digeſtion ought to be 
look'd upon as a ſort of war and ſtrife, therefore the ſtomach procures this 
new impetus to the heart, in order to reap the benefit of its encreaſed heat and 
pulſation, in ſubduing the food. Proceed we to examin into this affair and 
we ſhall find this deſign {till further executed by the huge venus the liver 
and gall-bladder, almoſt covering the ſtomach on its upper and right ſide, 
turgid with its hot and fiery bilious juices. Before, is ſpread the oily woof 
of the forepart of the omentum, behind the under /amzna thereof, like a 
doubled blanket to warm and cheriſh the part. Underneath lie the guts, 
particularly the duodenum, the pancreas, the large gut call'd colon, gene- 
rally full of feces like a gardiner's hot bed, together with the ſplenic artery, 
and on its back part too the great artery, jult as it receives the new blood 
from the left ventricle of the heart, but on its left fide and outſide where 
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moſt expos d, lies the ſpleen full of arterial blood. Lien enim (ſays Plu- 
tarc h, Syimpo ſe dec. 5. prob. 2.) ſpirituum vitalium calore & arteriarum per- 
petuo motn pollet : and this is expreſly the opinion of Drelincourt len. de 
lienoſis, p. 33. In this view only then, can the ſpleen be ſaid to be uſeleſs, 
or not rather abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtomach? does not nature pro- 
claim its great eminence by its ſituation, being plac'd on the left fide 
of the {ſtomach where digeſtion is chiefly perform'd, and cloſing it up 
as it were like the door of a furnace, that it may have an equable 
warmth quite around? ſo that the ſpleen alone in this ſingle requiſite of 
heat, is oppos'd to all the reſt of the bowels put together that encompaſs 
the ſtomach. 


Thus poſited great mult be the heat of the ſtomach ; which was one thing H&H 


ſought for: add to this account the infinity of blood- veſſels pertaining there- 
to, which to me ſeems more in proportional quantity than is allotted to any 
other part. Gliſſon obſerves ſome capillaries of the blood-veſlels go to e- 
very minuteſt parcel of the tunicles of the ſtomach, for tho' they look 
white they arc every where water'd with blood, nor can you prick with 
the point of a ncedle into any place but blood drops out. Every one ſees 
how prodigious a quantity of the larger branches on the outſide o erſpread 
and embrace it every way, inoſculating one into another, and velut coma 
fruticoſa obducunt, as Millis has it. Theſe paſſing inwards, and ſtill in- 
finitely ſubdivided, terminate in the interior nervous coat of the {tomach, ſo 
thick, that the points of them when you take oft the 7una villo ſu appear 


like a bloody net, as the laſt-mention'd Author expreſles it. Therefore 


with him, may we aſſimilate the ſtomach thus boyling with hotteſt blood, 
on all ſides around it, to a kettle hung over a fire. And probably its heat is 
not much leſs. The ſpleen in this work, doubtleſs claims an equal ſhare 


with the other circumjacent parts, but may we not ſurmiſe its task is much 


larger than any others, becauſe it only abounds with blood, not for its ſelf whoſe 
whole bulk excecds not the weight of a drachm, but that it may be a help- 


mate to the ſtomach, and freely impart what it wants not. 'The opinions 
of former Anatomiſts, fays Veſalius v. 9. Anatom. was, that the ſpleen 
threw out that blood which was more than it wanted for its own nou- 
riſhment, upon the ſtomach ; magnz cujuſdam uſits gratia revomi. Now for 
what purpoſe ſhould this be but digeſtion, which is the office of the 
ſtomach? "Therefore muſt the ſpleen be aſſiſtant therein, ſeeing it has in 
the account of ſome nothing elſe to do; and can it perform a nobler 
duty ? 

In general, I cannot but think this is one of the ſought-for uſes of the 
ipleen, and what any one would be apt to ſurmiſe upon the firſt diſſection, 
and having an Idea of the ſyſtem of the parts hereabouts ; but after the 
texture of the {ſpleen is found out to be what we have above deſcrib'd, our 


notions and eſteem thereof rife higher, and we muſt ſuſpect that ſuch cu- 
rioſity as nature has there ſhewn, and ſuch powers as the has given it, will 


deſerve our pains in examining thoroughly the mode and meaſure thereof, 
and other collateral conſiderations that will offer themſelves, if we be but 
fortunate enough to get into one of her own paths, and eſcape the mazy 
tracks of errror and imaginary fictions. 

In the act of digeſtion, when the ſurface of the ventricule ſo vaſtly and 
fo ſuddenly encreaſes, its coats muſt neceſſarily become thinner, as more 
ſiretch'd out, like the blowing up of a bladder. The veins and arteries 
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likewiſe which ſo plentifully o'erſpread it, and permeate its various folds 


with innumerable weavings, muſt equally be extended, and their coats be- 
come thinner. From both which conſiderations it is neceſſary to conclude, 
that in this ſtate the ſtomach is become weaker than before, when there is 
occaſion for more ſtrength. But it ſtrength, cæteris paribus, be in proportion 
to the quantity of blood, the ſtomach muſt neceſſarily want a vaſt acceſs 
of blood, if we only ſuppoſe its dimenſions enlarg d without regard to the 
food admitted, for if only the ſame quantity contained in its blood-veſſels 
during its contracted ſtate, was allow'd it when it's {tretch'd to ten times 
its former bulk, it would, I fear, ſcarce ſuthce for preſerving it from mor- 
tification; becauſe it would be the ſame thing as letting oft nine parts in 
ten of a man's blood in vencſection: then if we take in the conlidera- 
tion of the work of digeſtion to be carry'd on, we encreaſe our demand 
to a prodigious degree, without proviſion for anſwering it, and the conſe- 
quence of that requires no great calculus to diſcover. Whence then muſt 
the ſtomach borrow ſo large and momentancous a ſupply without robbing 
other parts, but from its neighbor the {plcen? with which all its veſſels are 
ſo freely annex'd, which 1s ever full, which by contraction of its muſcles 
can ſqueeze it out in any requiſite proportion, which by its veins and ar- 
teries, vis. the ſplenic, can temper it to any deſired heat, and which can 
admit it back again, and all this without any the leaſt diſturbance or inter- 
ruption, of the oeconomy of the other parts, of the circulation of the maſs 
in the whole. I do not think it ſufficient to fay that the great artery is 
ready to ſupply it, and whence ſhould it have its blood but from whence 
all the reſt of the body? for if you ſtop the chief current that ſupplies the 
lower part of the body, you deſtroy the 924707 part whilſt you are provid- 
ing for the whole, and all the time a man 1s at his dinner, his legs and 
thighs beſide all the lower viſcera would be benumb'd, or in a dead 
palſy; or if not quite ſo bad, yet we certainly ſhould frequently find ſome 
inconvenience of that ſort, which 1s quite contrary to all expericnce. Nor 
can I imagine any other fund for the {ſtomach but the ſpleen, and without 
it, would it not at leaſt plunder from the pancreas, from the liver, from 
the omentum, from the guts, even the whole tract of them, from the py/o- 
us to the colon? which would be ill able to bear ſuch a loſs, when it's 
their buſineſs next, and their no mean function, to receive the {ubtilis'd 
current of the chyle, ſeparate its {till purer parts, tranſmit it into the blood: 
by their periſtaltic motion, furniſh the expence and juſt tribute of lympha- 
tic juices, neceſſary to carry on the whole apparatus, for which the con- 
tents of the abdomen are chiefly deſtin'd? It would not have been an ade- 
quate method to anſwer the aſſigned duty of this concocting organ, had 
the blood been thrown in upon it directly by proper arteries as in other 
parts, whereby it would have been oblig'd to take in juſt ſo much, nei- 
ther more or leſs: or granting it were ſo, upon depletion thereof, that 
quantity would be too much and prove offenſive to it; or at leaſt fuch a 
procedure would have created a tumult in the circulation, or in the adja- 
cent parts, which muſt have been of ill conſequence frequently, if not al- 
ways, and incommode the diſtribution of the chyle. But wiſely has our 
Author contriv'd that by the ſplenics drawn acroſs the belly under the ſto- 


mach, to the open caverns of the ſpleen there is a wide channel with many 


ſubordinate cuts, to ſupply it in needful proportion only, and according to. 
its. exigences. Juſt as the countrymen practiſe in deriving water from a 
5 river 
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river into the neighbouring paſtures or medows, by ſeveral little trenches 
or rivulets, whilſt the grand ſtream glides by, without danger of want or 
overflowing. And in this reſpect it will appcar to any one that intimately 
conſiders the thing, that the ſpleen may be call'd a meſentery to the ſto- 
mach, and nature's manner in both, in deriving the blood-veſlels to the 
ſtomach, and to the guts, moſtly by channels falling perpendicularly there- 
on, and by ſhort intervals, 1s manifeſtly aiming at the lame purpoſe, and 
to favour the periſtaltic motion in each. The ſplenic artery then is plainly 
meſenteric to the ſtomach, but by how much more excellent is the ſto- 
mach beyond the reſt of the inteſtines, by fo much more careful has the 
Divine Artificer been, in placing at the end of this canal the noble compo- 
ſure of the {plecn, to conduct that blood by a new direction, and different 
from the pulſe of the heart, ſo that it may be only and moſt eflectually 
uſeful to the concocting part it is deſign d for. Nature's care likewiſe is 
not unworthy of remark, in preſerving theſe ſplenic vetlels from any dan- 
ger of accidental obſtructions. For they are not only ſingular in their hori- 
zontal ſituation, but by the ſupport they receive from all the circumjacent 
parts; being carry'd their whole length upon the duodenum, the Pancreas, 
the colon, and both membrancs of the omentum, no otherwiſe nor lels 
magnificently than is the a/vens of a Roman aqueduct upon arches of {tone 
in a level current, over all incqualitics of ground. 

One other conſideration we mult not forget; that whereas upon the 
extraordinary encreaſe of bulk in the ſtomach, its fibres and the coats 
of its veſſels, as we ſaid, muſt become weaker and not ſo able even to pro- 
trude the blood contain'd in their cavities for want of due elaſticity, there- 
fore as the ſpleen ſupplies em with blood, is it not likely that its arterial 
cells and fibrous columns, which apparently have no ule as to its ſelf, ob- 
ſtetricate as it were to the ſtomach, by throwing the blood in, and deriv- 
ing it back again by its proper power and mechaniſm, as a ſort of deputy 
to the heart it ſelf? fo that it may with ſome reaſon be eſteem'd as a heart 
to the ſtomach : which conception is not unworthy of examination. | 

| will add one particular more, of which a hint is already given, ariſing 
from the great heat neceſſary, and as we ſec provided for concoction in 
the ſtomach, and from the different ſtate of dimenſion this part is oblig'd 
by ſudden alterations to ſuſtain, which is this: "That it highly became the 
providence of wiſe nature, in an affair of ſo great and daily conſequence, 
that the powerful agent of heat, ſo uſeful when well conducted, and con- 
fin'd within due limits, and of ſo ruinous conſequence when become ty- 
rannical, ſhould by ſome contrivance or other be regulated, that is, en- 
creas'd or diminiſh'd, or retain'd in an uniform force, in the height and 
proportion this great animal function requires. Like as the chymical regi- 
ſters, which advance or depreſs the fury of their furnaces at pleaſure, from 
the mild tepor of a ſimple digeſtion, or the brisker heat of a diſtillation, to the 
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clevation of volatile falts, or the exceſſive violence of forcing out acid ſpirits. 


Now this I conceive molt adequately executed by the ſpleen two ways, firſt 
as we obſerv'd before in the natural and conſtant heat, ariſing from the 
warmth of all the circumjacent parts, that encloſe the ſtomach, as a fire does 
the bottom of a kettle, or any thing boyling in balreo Mariæ; the ſplcen 
cloſes up the outſide of the left and moſt buſy part of the ſtomach, as the 
iron door of the hearth in a Still, which by its cloſeneſs or remiſſneſs can 
encreaſe or diminiſh the heat, that is, by taking in or emptying it ſelf of 
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the circulating blood, with which it cheriſhes that ſide of the ſtomach, as 
by a warm cuſhion or bag of heated ſand apply'd to the part; as like- 
wiſe by its more or leſs frequent action of forcing this warm blood into 
the veſſels of the ſtomach. In the ſecond place, if we reflect upon the 
quality of the veſſels coming to it, that its arteries ſpring from the aorta 
immediately at its origin from the heart, where the blood is of utmoſt 
warmth, and that its vein comes in a very wide ſtream from the porta 
where the blood is certainly of the leaſt, being at the very laſt declenſion 
of the circulation, even much inferior to that of the vena cava, as having 
heen tranſcolated thro” the whole ſyſtem of the inteſtines; here it becomes 
perfectly poſſeſſor of a ſtore of quite oppoſite degrees of richneſs and vita- 
lity, 21d therefore becomes capable of mixing, comp-unding, or tempering 
this blood for the uſe of the ſtomach, to as nice a proportion, as the inſcrutable 
inſtinct of every part of an animal, which moſt exactly knows its office, can 
dictate. Which notion in my opinion lets us into ſo wonderful a ſcene of 
the ſuperior dignity of this part, that we necd no longer to ſuſpect the 
pains and clegancy of compoſition which nature has beſtow'd upon it, or 
throw it away as redundant and impertinent. 

There are only two other parts of the body ſubje& naturally to ſuch ex- 
tremity of dimenſions as the ſtomach, and thoſe are the bladder and 
womb: and was the firſt exactly under the ſame circumſtances as the ſto- 
mach, it would without peradventure equally require ſuch a coadjutor as 
the ſpleen. Tho” the ſtomach may be filled with victuals perhaps in a quar- 
ter of an hour, with drink much ſooner, yet it can {ſcarce be ſuppos'd 
that the bladder can be fill'd in equal time, to any exceſſive degree. Doubt- 
leſs it takes up hours, ſo as to produce great uneaſineſs. Next, th” ſtomach 
is liable to be, and frequently is gorg'd with cold water; but the wa the 
bladder is ſeparated from the blood, and of equal warmth, and thcrefore 
of it ſelf will ſollicite the blood into the enlarging veins and arteries of the 
bladder as it gradually ſtretches out, whilſt the cold fluid admitted into the 
ſtomach will rather repell it. Laſtly, there is a great difference between 
their capacities: the ſtomach will certainly hold three times as much as the 
bladder, its coats are vaſtly thicker, the number of its veſlols exceed it be- 
yond compariſon, and conſequently demand as much more biood ; but a- 
bove all the great force and muſcular action thereof of many hours time, 
the huge flood of juices requir'd in concoction, ſet it quite upon a different 
level, and more illuſtrate the neceſſity of ſuch an organ as the ſpleen for 
the ſtomach, whilſt the ſmall redundancy of blood wanted in the bladder 
either for retention or expulſion, may without any manner of ill conſe- 
quence be drawn from, or return'd into the circumjacent parts. And 'tis 
plain that the warmth of the urin in the bladder, anſwers every difficul 
that may be ſuſpected in the caſe, from the horror we frequently find after 
making water, which ſhows there is a diminution of heat in the parts there- 
abouts upon that evacuation. 

Now as to the matter of the womb in females, it ſerves very much to 
confirm the doctrine we have advanc'd, and there is a good deal of ſimila- 
rity in the caſe, and parallel mechaniſm, tho' with the ſame beautiful va- 
riety, that different parts and uſes require, and that nature every where ob- 
ſerves. The womb is a hollow part, deſign'd for the reception of the im- 
pregnated egg and its contents, which is to encreaſe in bulk, in propor- 
uon to the growing fætus, till the time of birth. It's compos'd of fibrous 
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expanſions and complications of blood-veſſels, very like the ſpleen. De le 
Be Sylvins compares the ſubſtance of the ſpleen to the placenta uterina, 
whoſe compoſition is the very {ame as that of the womb. Vepfer in his 
epiſtle to Tho. Bartholin, Cent. iv. Epiſt. 14. compares it to the placenta, 
and to the womb of a woman when near delivery. He ſays when the juices 
are ſqueez'd out of it, it contracts: and that I experimented molt evidently 
my ſelf, in the man's ſpleen laſt diſſected in this place. He adds, that when 
put into water it ſwells exactly like a ſponge, purſuant to thoſe notions I 
endceavor'd to eſtabliſh in the beginning. Malpighi ſays, by blowing you 
may {tretch it out zz excedentem magnitudimem : lo De Graaf declares the 
womb in time of geſtation to be of a ſpongy ſubſtance. Malpighi deſcribes 
its carnous fibres gather'd into bundles, and ſtretch'd out netwiſe outward- 
ly, and that its inward ſubſtance is a congerzes and complication of columns, 
ſo that taking away the chorion and placenta it appears plainly muſcular, 
which changing the ſcene will paſs for a deſcription of the ſpleen. Mor- 
gagni confirms it from his own obſervations, Adverſar. Anat. iv. p. 47. 
Roſet. c. 1. ſays it is full of cells after the manner of a ſponge or pumice 
ſtone, and that nature has given this ſort of ſubſtance to the womb, that it 
may contain a ſtore of blood and ſpirits for the aliment and lite of the 
fetus, and adminiſter to the fungous fleſh of the ſecundine, ſticking upon the 
womb as plants imbibe the dew. Now it appears how neceſſarily this body 
the womb as it increaſes in magnitude, mult encreale likew iſe in thickneſs 
and ſtrength, not only to reſiſt the ſtruglings of the child, which grow 
more and more violent with its age, but likewiſe that it may enjoy a grea- 
ter warmth to ripen the conception: and this can only be done by admit- 
ting a larger quantity of blood. And we ſee in effect it grows thicker as 
more extended, and from the innumerable pl/exrs's of veins and arteries 
twiſted all over its outer ſurface, and pervading intirely its inner ſubſtance, 
by degrees imbibes a very large portion of blood for the purpoſe afore- 
ſaid, and for the nutrition of the young one in its cavity. So that the or- 
dinary quantity afore voided at proper intervals by the ſex, is now retain'd. 
But when the end of all this preparation is accompliſh'd upon delivery, and 
excluſion of the fetus, the uterus diſcharges its ſubſtance of this accumula- 
ted blood, by what we call the Joch, and returns with ſurprizing expe- 
dition to its priſtin craſſitude, which Riolan Anthropogr. vi. 2. lays he has 
known done in twenty four hours, tho' at this time Raſſetus lays it is two 
fingers breadth thick in ſubſtance. So that we ſee the womb has the ſelf- 
ſame power of receiving into its body a great ſuperfluity of blood, and to 
encreaſe its own bulk, not for its ſelf, but for the ſake of the little gueſt 
it has taken in, juſt as the ſpleen, not for it ſelf but for its neighbor the 
ſtomach: then when the womb has parted with the offspring, it voids all 
the unneceſſary quantity, not into the maſs of blood, for that would bring 
immediate ruin, but throws it out, and no doubt by the very ſame mecha- 
nic faculty, as the ſpleen throws the blood upon the ſtomach, and re- 
ceives it back again, that it ſhould not offend the whole ceconomy. So that 
the womb is a ſpleen to it ſelf, and by its texture provides the matter of 
nutriment to the fetus and ſecundine, of diſcharge to the lochia and or- 
dinary menſtrua, as the ſpleen does to the ſtomach. And this whole com- 
pariſon if thoroughly weighed has ſo ſurprizing an analogy, that we can 
ſcarce forbear a hymn to ſagacious nature, who thus, by what intimations 


we know not, inſtructs every member of a living creature in its reſpective 
function; 
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function; but more eſpecially thoſe that ſerve involuntary actions, which 
in my opinion are much the fame as what we call Inſtinct in other crea- 
tures or brutes. Nor need we wonder more at the neſt of a ſwallow, 
the honeycomb of a bee, the providence of an ant, or the ſagacity of. a 
hound, than at this preſent buſineſs of digeſtion, or propagation and pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies, at the power of action in the ſtomach, in the 
ſpleen or womb. Every part knows its duty, when to receive, when to 
give: and it would be to our honor could we fay, the actions that depend 
on our own free will and voluntary determination, are perform'd with as 
preat regularity, as theſe perpetually done, our ſelves inſcious and uncon- 
ſenting. 

The ſplecn then, in my thoughts, and womb perform a like task in two 
great operations of human lite, the preſervation of the individuum, and 
propagation of our like. Ihe only material difference between the parts 
compar'd, is in the time and the out-lets whence the blood retires. In the one 
the encreaſe of ſtrength and additional acceſs of blood is by very gentle 
degrees, as the plethora of the menſtrual blood is heap'd up during the 
ſpace of ſome months : but in the buſineſs of digeſtion, it muſt be almoſt 
inſtantancous. We may well ſuppoſe a voracious man in a quarter of an 
hour ſhall ſtretch out his ſtomach to ten times or more the ſpace it took 


up before, and conſequently requires as much more blood in the ſame, or 


a much larger ratzo, for the neceſſary nutrition of the part, and conſervation 
of its natural warmth and life. But caſt into the account, the important action 
it is going upon, and the great ſtrength neceſſary thereto, we may reaſona- 
bly conclude, nature had not acted up to her wonted wiſdom, had ſhe 
been forgetful of providing a large reſourſe of blood upon ſo notorious an 
occaſion, which we ſuppole and require to be no other than the ſpleen. 


Brag15of This method of reaſoning appears confirm'd from the conſideration of 
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ravenous creatures and beaſts of prey. Theſe are endow'd with a capacity 
of bearing hunger for a great while, becauſe their food is not always at 
hand, in which circumſtance their ſtomachs are excecdingly contracted, 
and the veſſels thereof empty of blood. When they meet with a ſpoil, 
they gorge themſelves to a prodigious degree, laying up as it were a por- 
table magazine for the exigences of lite, during ſeveral days to come. 
Such are dogs, wolves, foxes, lyons, Sc. and great fiſhes, as pikes, ſharks, 
whales and the like, which ordinarily will devour another fiſh, nearly 
as big as themſelves, which they digeſt by degrees like the melting down 
a long piece of metal, by approaching it nearer and ncarer the furnacc. 
Now we find in fact they are accordingly provided with large ſpleens, and 
with extraordinary communications therefrom, to enable them during the 
long time of digeſtion, to receive all neceſſary ſupplys of blood from 
thence, for this extraordinary occaſion, which laſts ſeveral days before 
the ſtomach is quite empty'd again. Thus in the creatures diſſected by the 
royal academy at Paris, the lyon's ſpleen was pronounc'd large, and in 
the lyoneſs they take notice, that the communicating veſſels between the 
ſtomach and ſpleen were large, and no leſs than eight in number. So 
they tell us the ſpleen of the caſtor or beaver was faſtned to the ſtomach 
by eight ſhort veins, and as many arteries: So the ſpleen of a civet cat 
was extraordinary long; Blaſius adds, very large and totally involv'd by the 
omentum. In the porcupine it's generally very large, and ſometime double. 
In a hedghog there are no leſs than twelve veſſels, which faſten it to the 
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ſtomach, and Bla/ius himſolf obſerves it very large. In the eagle theſe veins 
and arteries are remark'd to be very large and wide. And I ſuppote compa- 
rative anatomiſts will find multitudes of like inſtances in ſuch creatures, 
when they ſhall make it a head of their enquiry. In the dogs I have diflectec, 
and as drawn in Scheme VI. five or fix veſſels go directh from the ſpleen to 
the ſtomach, veins and artcries, which are ſo many va/a brevia. M hat is 
the purpoſe of all this, but for a more free derivation of heat and blood, 
during digeſtion, from the ſpleen which wants it not, to the ſtomach u here 
it's ſo evidently requiſite? Again, that no ſort of proof even negative may 
be wanting, it ſeems that vipers and ſuch fort of animals as have none or 
rather very ſmall ſpleens digeſt very {lowly for that reaſon, and will bear hun- 
ger extremely, for Red? has Kept em ten months without cating. In this 
view probably nature gave them the poiſon that kills their prey inſtanthi, 
which otherwiſe would be very troubleſom when twallow'd alive. 

It ſeems to me a neceſſary ſuppoſition, that unleſs nature had contriv'd 
the fibrous and muſcular fabric of the ſpleen, to aflift the ſtomach in the 
above dcliver'd method, the muſt not have form'd the ſtomach of a plain 
parcel of membranous coats, but of innumerable muſcular ucavings and 
tendinous expanſions, like the ſpleen, or like the body of the womb in fe- 
males, or wholly like the gizzard of fowls. But then what inconvenicncics 
would have enfu'd from its daily uſe and ſudden altcration of its figure, (if 
it could have anſwer'd the uſe at all) are obvious enough. Its neceſſary 
enlargements and contractions would have taken up ſome days ſpace. A 
meal would have been a week's work at leaſt. Many other purpoſes which 
we ſhall mention, it would have been utterly incapable of performing, at 
all; many other not without as great inconvenience as we find in the mit- 
carriages of women. And how often ſhould we be troubled with all their 
{woonings, fainting fits and ſickneſs, which they undergo upon a firſt im- 
pregnation ? "This notion would open to me a new ſcene to be tedious, but 
if conſider'd by thoſe that underſtand the reaſons of theſe things, from 
the mechaniſm of parts and knowledge of the animal ceconomy, will of 
it ſelf ſpare the audience and me. And we may ſafely athrm the fabric of 
the ſtomach at preſent, is the effect of infinite wiſdom ; and that where 
the blood is to be convey'd to it, not in the common tenor of circulation, 
but with certain regulation, the {plcen is with equal art provided, and 
nothing elſe of whatever compolition can poſſibly to well execute its of- 
fice. 

But we mult not forget another difference in relation to the compariſon 
we made between the ſpleen and womb, that is, in the outlets whence 
the blood retires from each, upon their reſpective occaſions, well adapted 
to the times rcquir'd therein. 'The womb diſcharges it ſelf of its redun- 
dant blood in the nenſtrua and the /ochia, thro' the innumerable gapings of 
its arteriolæ in its inward tunicle, by the natural contraction of its com- 
ponent fibrous texture : but the ſpleen pours forth its blood not with an 
intent utterly to exclude it, but receive it again when equal neceſſity re- 
quires it, therefore it ſends it out by the ſame way it enter'd, viz. by the 
arteries or the veins, as is moſt requilite, the one going chicfly to the ſto- 
mach, the other to the liver, and both forwarding digeſtion and extruſion 
of the aliment, according to our general aſſumption. 

The continuance of the action of the ſtomach in digeſtion, which gene- 
rally and ordinarily in men laſts four or five hours at leaſt, muſt require a 
continuation of all the advantages of blood, heat and ſpirits, as all other 
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muſcular motions do, and to perfect it we muſt admit of a copious flux of 
Juices, ſecerned from the inner coat, from the pureſt blood, before it has 


parted with any other ſecretion. For we know the moſt fluid ſecretions 


are perform'd neareſt the heart, where the tide runs ſtrongeſt. This is both 


to help the diſſolution of the aliment and to lubricate the ſides of the ven- 


tricle it ſelf, to prevent its fretting and wearing away, by continual rubbin 
as we ſee is the practice of artificers, in oyling their hones and whetſtones. 
This can never be done without a perpetual acceſs and recels of a large 
quantity of freſh blood, warm {ſtreaming from the heart, by a ſhort jour- 
ney, in the manner we have been contending for. Ihis is confirm'd and 
illuſtrated by the reaſons and experiments made by Dreliucourt ſen. as we 
are told by his ſon, p. 31. 4 lienoſis; where he proved, that the arteries con- 
tain'd ten times more lymph than the veins, that the blood being deriv'd to 
the ſplcen in a tenfold greater proportion than into the liver, becauſe the 
ſplenic artery is ten times larger than the epatic, mult have in it ten times 
more lymph than the liver. All this is perfectly conſonant to nature, ſeeing 
ſhe has inſerted ten times more lymphatics, at leaſt conſiderably more, into the 
ſpleen, than into any other v//exs in proportion to its bulk. If then only the 
ordinary method of circulation was here obſerved, and that the blood in- 
jected by the arterics to the coats of the ſtomach, was to paſs away by the 
veins as commonly in other parts: beſide the many inconveniences before 
mention'd, of the times of its return being too long, to give any tolerable 
warmth to the part; of the obſtruction of all its channels by the ſudden ri- 
ſing of the dimenſions of the ſtomach, and the lia; we may well af- 
firm, that its glandular ſecretions would preſently be exhauſted and depau- 
perate, and in ſhort the mighty focus neceſſary would languiſh and be ex- 
tint, and the whole cookery come to nothing: without the diſpenſation 
of the ſpleen, which is, as we hinted, a ſecond heart, or more properly a 
heart to the ſtomach. From its ſimilar fabric muſt we not conclude its uſe 
ſimilar ? if the fibrous columns in the ventricles of the heart, contract and 
dilate to force the whole maſs of blood thro' the whole body, why may not 
the like fibrous columns in the ſpleen poſſeſs the ſame action, to throw 
the blood upon the digeſtive organs, whole work is as neceſſary to the i- 
dividuum as the other? 

It ſeems plain to me in the ſenſe I have been endeavoring to elucidate 
even to tautology, that the ſpleen operates againſt the force of the heart, 
and the oſcillation of the arteries. Lis as it were a pump or ſyringe, 
which thus oppoling it ſelf, cauſes a double quantity of blood to be thrown 
into the ſtomach. We may ſuppole it like a ſecondary engine, at one pulſe 
borrowing its quantum of blood and at the next returning it: which muſt 
certainly produce upon all the parts bordering on the ſplenic veins and ar- 
teries the manifold benefits deſir d. Mult not the blood be {queez'd with 
great violence into the veſſels of the ſtomach, and forc'd to depoſit its fluid 
part like preſſing any thing thro' a ſieve? beſide, mult not this frequent ap- 
pulſe of new blood accclerate the ſeparation of lymph, whoſe ducts we ob- 
ſerv d to be ſo very plentiful in the ſpleen, more than in other parts, and 
this mult be ready to attend the chyle, when perfected in the ſtomach, and 
conduct it into the blood, which office the ſpleen claims in a more eminent 
degree than any other viſcus? Further, upon every natural contraction of 
the ſpleen, as the blood in the ſplenic artery is protruded upon the ſtomach; 
ſo that in the vein is forc'd towards the liver, and this latter is equally 
neceſſary with the former: for whilſt the ſtomach is concocting the 3 
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the liver is to prepare its contribution of the bile, ready to accompany its 
paſſage thro' the py/orvr, to ſtimulate the guts, to volatilite and embalm the 
chyle, to do what nature has deſign d as its buſineſs and purpoſe, which 
at preſent is not ours to enquire, fecing on all hands anatomiſts agree up- 
on its neceſſary admiſſion into the chyle pathng into the blood thro” the 
lacteals. What is ſaid of the lymph and bile is equally applicable to the 
fluid ſecretion of the pancreas, and the whole furniture of lymph in the meſen- 
teric glands, and upon all theſe accounts then the ſpleen is uſeful in digeſtion. 
This new power attributed to the ſpleen in ſo exteniive a manner, as ! 


have ventur'd to aſſert, ought not to ſeem ſtrange, from a conſideration of 


its make, as largely deſcrib'd above, and from the magnitude of the ſplenic 
artery. I would ask why has Nature given a bigger artery to the ſpleen 
than the liver, which in weight and bulk ſo prodigioutly excecds it? 
and that the ſplecn ſeems to have a pulſe of its own, ſeparately from 
the heart, is not improbable, from the prodigious palpitation of the 
coeliac artery in hypocondriacs, no doubt moſt frequently taken for a pal - 
pitation of the heart, and which as 1s obſerv'd by FVerueliuc and Mercat ins 
does not ſeem to depend upon the pulſe at all, but will in time oblige the 
heart to ſympathize with it. Of which Ta/pms gives us an example. "That 
the action of the ſpleen is muſcular, is confirm'd from its coats becoming 
cartilaginous : thus the heart in ſome has been ſo tough that ſire would not 
conſume it, as that of Germanicus found after the funcral pile. And thus 
Riolan has obſerv'd it. For what purpoſe are the ovaria of females of a 
like ſtructure with the ſpleen, as we hinted S. VIII. but to thruſt out and ex- 
pell the egg when impregnated? Malpighi himſelf in the ꝓhil. trauſ. no 
71. p. 2150. calls the ſpleen in expreſs terms a muſcle, which I will repcat 
in his own words to ſtrengthen my notions by ſo great an authority. © Lens 
& fibras qua tot ingenia torſere, nequaquam nerveas ſed carneas effe depre- 
« hend:, ita ut ex carneo exteriors involucro & produttis tranfuerſaliter f 


« bris mirabilts fiat muſculus, Lients cellulas comprimens, quo ſanguts per 
« ſplenicum ramum propellatur, non abſimili ſtruttura & ritu, qualis in 


« grandioribus cordis auricults obſervatur. Carnet enim lacerti per tram f 


« verſun ducli ſuarum fibrarum implicatioue rete efformant, membraneas cel- 


* Hulas comprimens ſinſque extremis fintbus mirabiliter produttis, car- 
« neum muolucrum couſtituuut. After fo expreſs an account of its bein 
a mulcle as it were to ſqueeze the blood out, is it to be doubted that du- 
ring its ſtate of relaxation it muſt admit it into its cavity, and where mult 
it Ae it to but to the ſtomach and the liver, as above recited ? Then 
where is the difficulty of finding out its uſe? muſt we not proceed the ſame 
way in this and in other parts, and determin the reaſon of their action and pur- 
port, by the manner of their fabric, and the reſult of its natural conſequences? 
Has not nature, in as fair characters as poſſible, pointed out this uſe, by 
the nerves of the ſplenic lexus retorted upon the ſtomach, furnith'd from 
a quite different nerve, and this in a much larger ſhare, than ſhe has allow'd 
any where elſe? why this contrivance, but that immediately upon the action 
of the ſtomach, the ſpleen is rous'd up to its office? The kindred ſpirits, 
like præcurſores or ſpies and intelligences, excite its mechaniſm of contra- 
ction and relaxation, in order to afliſt in digeſtion : by its warmth and by 
its quantity of new blood, by its plenty of fluid ſecretion into the cavity of 
the ſtomach, by its exciting the liver and Pancreas to action and perhaps 
all the guts, by its plenty of lymph to mingle with the chyle. And when di- 
geſtion is over by receiving the ſuperabundant blood retiring from the ſto- 
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mach with equal pace as its /#perficzes contracts, or by gradually protruding 
more than it can contain, into the numerous vetlels of the porta, or into 
the coeliac artery, where it's taken in with the current of the circulation: 
where it is wanted, or where there is lealt oppoſition, that there may be no 
apprehention of burſting any vellels, or that any member or Vi/cus ſhould 
be oppreſs'd, the ſpleen executing the office of diſpenſer, the viſcerum æco- 
nomus of Hipp. to the animal family, thro'out this whole operation. | 
As Malpighi in the before recited quotation ſo expreſsly eſtabliſhes the 
muſcular faculty of the ſpleen, ſo many Anatomiſts could not but give a 
glance towards its uſes contended for. The great Veſalius, from inſpection of 
its veſſels and their connexions, was aware of the ſervice it performs to the 
ſtomach, by imparting a conſiderable heat thereto. © Lienem, ſays he, ſro 
« calore innato ac frequentibus que illum mntertexunt arteritis ventricult 
« concottionem favere. Highmore perfectly agrees to it. And Pecquet, 
who adds, that it is a ſort of æſtuary to the blood about the ſtomach and 
liver, a retiring place. Ro/an thus delivers himſelf, «© Lentriculus enim 
« membranoſits calidu ſanguine irrigandus erat, ad conſervandum illius tem- 
« peramentium, quod frigidiore cibo & pot infringi ac debilitari potorat. 
And the terrible effects produc'd herein by eating ice and ſnow-liquors 
are notorious in hot countries. Hildauus cent. iv. oh. 38. gives a cate of 
ſudden drinking a large quantity of cold water, which brought the utmoſt 
torment upon the ſtomach, by ſwelling it out immoderately on a ſudden, and 
from the cold impreſſion upon its coats repelling the acceſs of blood, as 
we may with much probability imagine, ſo that the patient became phreni- 
tic for a while with violence of the pain. Bartholin ſays that in ſome the 
vas breve is wanting, and theſe ſubjects probably concoct worſe, or this de- 
fect is compenſated by other artcries. Carolus Piſo, well adviſed of this 
intercourſe between the ſtomach and ſpleen, thought the gaſtric veſſels, the 
epiploic and vas breve carry'd the chyle to the ſpleen. NRondeletius and his 
followers, Ulmnus, Piſo, Pari ſauus, fancy the ſpleen ſeparates the flower and 
fineſt part of the blood as a ſieve. Many others have a conceit ſomewhat 
like it, as to make a fine tincture by mixing with the animal ſpirits, ſuch as Ho- 
geland, Lambert Velthus. Corn. Conſentin. Hyper. Fr. Hluius and Burnet. 
In a larger ſenſe taking in the whole diſtribution of the aliment, we may 
underſtand Monf. de la Chambre in his tractate of digeſtion, who delivers it 
as his opinion, that the ſpleen makes the ſpirits for the uſe of the abdomen. 
Dionts ſays, the continual beating of the fibres of the {ſpleen ſupplies the 
want of the impulſe of the heart and the ſpring of the arteries, which al- 
ters and prepares the blood, and that the nerves put in motion the fibres 
to grind the blood, like ſo many militones, ſo that it attenuates and refines 
it. And this ſeems to be the reaſon why the ſpleen in molt birds is very ſmall, 
F. 11. 2. and an argument that it relates to the ſtomach, becauſe their muſ- 
cular gizzard in great meaſure ſupplies its uſe. Mayow's opinion quadrates 
with ours, only putting blood inſtead of his favorite nitro-acreous particles, 
* which in due plenty and with a certain regimen arc carry'd to the bow- 
« els dedicate to the concoction of the aliment. So Deſcartes demands a 
great heat in concoction, and ſuppoſes it deriv'd from the arterial blood, 
which no one can deny to be the fountain of all animal heat. Appolite to 
the mind of Plato, „the warmth of the bowels ariſes from the blood as 
« from a living fountain of fire: (taken from Hipp,) which is the univerſal 
« mover and only workman of all the functions. As among the chymiſts 
Vulcan is the only cauſe of all their operations. Ariſtot. de part. animal. 
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iti. 7. ſays ſanguincous creatures have a liver, but not all a ſpleen, but thoſe 
which have it doubtleſs for an aſliſtant of concoction. 
It would be very unintelligible to me, how it's poſſible even in mankind, 

in the ordinary ſtate of life and health, and where we have our regular 

meals provided, that the ſtomach ſhould be able to perform ſo mighty a task, 

without a vaſt addition of blood; but much more ſo in diſeaſes and acci- 

dents, eſpecially in the creatures of prey abovementioned. But in reflecting 

upon what. has been ſaid, we may imagine how the ſpleen forwards digeſtion, A 

without any fancy'd acid juice, convey'd thence into the ſtomach. This opini- Jv: cx. 

on had gain'd great ground, and as in other caſes, when prepolleſs'd many 

have concciptcd ſuch a taſte in the blood of the part, but rightly rejected 

by Highmore ; and Drelincourt p. 28. de lieuoſis. The curious Glrfſon denics 

this fact, and aſſerts that the blood in it, (both human and of brutes) is of 

the ſame taſte and ſwectneſs as in any other part; fo that thoſe preſcrip- 

tions muſt be vain, where an ox's ſpleen is order'd to be caten to leſſen 

the ſpleen, and attenuate its arre bilis by its acidity, as Quercetau ſays, for 

which reaſon they have given it to women to force the menſirua. Fonſeca 

p. 190. Hence likewiſe we may be able to ſolve ſeveral appearances; as CFR 

firſt, what is the reaſon that after long faſting, it we cat plentifully, the 

ſtomach will certainly throw the food up again, if no worle ſymptoms en- 

ſue? becauſe the maſs of blood depauperated with nutrition of the parts, 

can't afiord quantity enough to aſliſt the action of the ſtomach, and be- 

cauſe the magazine of the ſpleen is exhauſted, Why ſuch animals as have 

their ſpleens cut out, are more voracious than others? becauſe the quanti- 

ty of their circulating blood is larger in proportion than utual, by all that 

ſhould be contain'd in the ipleen. For this receptacle being ablent, the 

blood lics upon all the neighboring veſſels of the {ſtomach in vaſt plenty, 

in order to ſupply the want of the part; ſo that they are exccedingly dilated 

and oppreſs d, (which we ſhall touch upon hereafter) therefore by their weight 

on the ſtomach the blood will be forc'd to part with a great deal of its fluid | 

parts, thro' the glands of the inner tunicle, which become the ſtimulating juices | 

for appetite; theſe ſaline, poignant, and active ſecretions, as we ſaid be- 

fore, being more profuſely deriv'd in this part ſo near the heart and foun- 

tain of its circulation; tho' languithing in digeſtion, the force and ſtore of 

the ſpleen not concurring. The muſcular membranes too of the ſtomach 

will in faſting be made ſtronger and deſirous of action, but then the ſto- 

mach being fill'd, is not able to perform the work it has provided for its 

ſelf, being depriv'd of its aſſiſtant. Hildau Cent. vi. obſ. 74. obſcrves in 

a diſſection (the ſpleen being very found) the ſplenic vein exceſſively 

large, whence he ſolves the unreaſonable appetite of the patient, yet her 

food did not digeſt, and the dy'd of a conſumption. Hence likewiſe dogs 

that haye undergone this experiment are obferv'd frequently to vomit up 

their food, and more eſpecially for ſeveral days immediately after, the 

creatures are wonderfully troubled with belchings, and ſour diſcharges of 

water, the unneceſſary ferments of the ſtomach, which ſhows how quickly the 

want of it is felt in digeſtion ; and becauſe it is incompleat, and the chyle not 

to be pals'd into the guts, nor carry'd downwards by way of a lientery, nature 

disburthens herſelf of the ſuperfluous load upwards; and when the ſtomach 

is again empty, the former appetite preſently returns from the aſſigned cauſe. 
Pertinent to this J have heard Dr. Mead relate a ſtory, that when he was a 

ſtudent at Leyden, he decoy'd a dog, by offering him victuals in order to diſſect 

him, and foundqhis ſtomach ſo prodigiouſly full of indigeſted and ſtinking food, 
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that he could ſcarce open him without cutting into it unawares, and never 
met with the like appearance before, whence he wonder d the dog ſhould 
be tempted with food. When he more curiouſly examined into the mat- 
ter he found the dog had undergone an operation before, and loſt his ſpleen 
by the hands of ſome of the academics. All this appears neceſſary and 
accountable from what is rehears'd. Hence we mult conclude, that in the 
natural order of things, the ſtomach is neither overpower'd with ſtreams of 
blood to ſuffocate its action, or cauſe inflammation ; nor yet in any ſtate 
contracted or relaxed, acting or at reſt, full or empty, 1s deſtitute of its 
due quantity, the ſpleen by the poize of its muſcular fibres conforming it 
ſelf exactly to exigencies. And if it ſhould chance that from the action and 
friction of digeſtion any detriment ſhould acrue to the ſtomach, as that any ar- 
tery ſhould be obſtructed, the ſpleen alone ſeems capable of remedyingit, both 
by its natural force in opening it directly, or by collateral branches carrying on 
the common work, till it is remov'd, and the free communication reſtor'd. 

Stct. XIV. From what has been dcliver'd, we muſt by this time un- 
derſtand one principal purport of the ſplecn, at leaſt what I have imagin'd 
as ſuch, and humbly ſubmit to the conſideration of the learned. But if 
the functions of this vic us be rightly ſtated above, or but nearly fo, there 
are many other collateral uſes that may be ſuggeſted, for nature ſeldom 
fails of ſolving many intentions by one act. I cannot excuſe my ſelf from 
pointing out ſome more conſiderations of this ſort, in the fame looſe way 
as the preceding, and they ſcem to confirm what is advanc'd, however 
will furniſh us with new matter of contemplation ; and even tautology muſt 
be excus'd in a new ſubject, where we are not aware of the doctrine de- 
{ign'd to be inculcated. 

The excellence of the ſpleen ariſing from its fabric, will admit of fur- 
ther dilucidation. We obſerved in our deſcription of the ſplenic artery, 
that all writers in anatomy wonder much at its vaſt bulk, beyond any ap- 
parent neceſſity in proportion to the part it goes to. The ſplenic artery 
is as big as one of the iliacs, therefore it can receive as much blood upon 
calculation, as a ſixth part of the whole body. /Yedel. machin. vit. c. 2. 
and mabins fundam. Med. ſay it is five or ſix times bigger: Dreliucourt 
ſen. meaſur'd the ſplenic artery ten times bigger than that of the liver, de 
lienoſ. p. 10. Hipp. calls it ampliſſima : and Avicen, iii. feu. 15. tract. 1. 
c. 2. and Aponers. differ. 31. Nor is it moſt capacious only but molt long. 
Niolan ſays, multis ſiuibus tanquam nodis turgidulis intercepta, mole ſia ve- 
nam ſplenicam aquare videtur ſed propter viarum ambages longior exiſtit. 
Moreover this artery and its ſubdiviſions near the ſpleen, are contorted 
much, like the arteries upon the body of the terug. We know well the rea- 
{on of the one, that they may be capable of extending themſelves upon the rife 
of the womb, otherwiſe they would be broke, and they contract with it again 
proportionally by ſhortning their lengths. By parity of argument we con- 
clude the ſame of the ſplenic artery, and that it is to be relax'd and con- 
tracted, that it may conform it ſelf to the intumeſcences of the ſtomach, 
and of the ſpleen. The ſplenic artery ending immediately in the ſpleen, 
and by its network of ramifications compoſing intirely the ſubſtance there- 
of, except its muſcular fibres; the whole body of the ſpleen by this means 
becomes as it were a great artery, or arterial ciſtern. Conſidering its muſ- 
cles too, it has a muſcular as well as arterial force. W hence I ſuſpect ſome 
late and very learned authors have conſidered one uſe of the ſpleen 
generally agreed to, but by halves, =. that becauſe the ſum of yo 
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cells in the ſplcen muſt valtly exceed the diameter of the ſplenic veſſels; 
the blood mult fall as it were into a dead pool in the ſpleen, and conſe- 
quently move I know not how many thouſand times flower here, than 
in common circulation: and this is in order tor the ſeparation of the bile 
in the liver. It ſeems to me hard to conceive, that ever blood brought 
into this condition ſhould recover any commerce with the mals again, any 
more than that which has ſtood an hour in a poringer after venæſection; 
and was it truc, we ſhould call it a bungling procedure in nature. This 
would have fome foundation indeed, were the {plecn a parenchyma only, as 
fancy'd by Eraſiſtratus, Aphrodiſens, Latlantins, Oribaſius, Septalins, 
&c. But is not this concluſion of theirs without foundation? the whole 
body of the ſpleen is no other than a real artery, has all the ways and 
properties of acting as the arteries, relaxes its fibrous coats upon impulſe 
of the circulating blood to receive it, and by its innate power of contracti- 
on, to expel it again qua data porta. Is it not the property of arteries to 
force and conduct the blood from a larger diameter to a leſs, becauſe their 
tubes are conical? docs not the ſpleen the fame, from their own ſuppoſi- 
tion? But they did not conſider this power of the ſpleen; and certainly had 
it no reality, the blood once admitted into it mult eternally there remain. 
Moſt of our authors ſince the ancients, ſurpriz d at the bulk of the ſplenic 
veſſels, agree nature's purpoſe thereby is with a deluge of pure and warm 
blood to concoct the crudities and ſuperfluous moiſture the ſpleen ſucks 


from the ſtomach, which molt evidently is no other in proper words, than 


the opinion I have been eſtabliſhing. And it's plain the vas breve arte- 
rioſum can have no other arterial power than what it derives from the ſpleen as 
its heart. Therefore becauſe the cavities and cells of the ſpleen are very 
great, and exceed the diameter of the veſſels by which the blood enters, 
nature has wiſely compenſated this defect, which would neceſſarily reſult 
therefrom, in the extraordinary gift of muſcles. But then it will be ask'd 
to what purpoſe did ſhe create a blot or defect, in order to heal it again: 
this we will conſider. 

We have already been endeavoring to eſtabliſh an extenſive zdea of the 
power of the ſpleen, we have reſembled it even to the heart it ſelf; there 
is no more reaſon the blood's motion ſhould be rebated in the ſpleen, than 
in its paſſage thro' the heart, whoſe ventricles are equally more in diame- 
ter than the auricle, than the vera cava. Has not the ſpleen the ſame car- 
net lacerti as the heart, and why may it not uſe them? But ſome will ſay, 
how comes it about, that this fine action of the ſpleen has not been ſecn all this 
time? in innumerable diſſections, ſome lucky moment would have preſented 
this noble viſcus at work, and no longer left us to doubt of its prehemi- 
nence, and the manner of its claiming ſuch a ſtyle. I anſwer, that this 
action of the ſpleen is not ſuppos'd a regular and uniform ſucceſſion of re- 
laxation and contraction, like the pulſation of the heart, ſuch a one is 
not at all neceſlary in the ſpleen. And tho' it may by chance of a ſudden 
either contract, or dilate it ſelf, as in accidents (which we ſhall ſpeak of 
by and by); yet was it to be common, it's plain it would deviate far from 
the office J have aſſign'd it, of preventing miſchiefs in the ceconomy, and 
adminiſtring relief upon occaſion in divers circumſtances. Inſtead of this 
good character, it would become a terrible tyrant within us, and have it 
in its power at any time to deſtroy us. For fo great a quantity of blood 
as is under its command, either ſuddenly drawn in, would empty the 
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great artery, and drink up its whole channel as Xerxes his army, or ſud- 
denly guſh'd forth, would overwhelm the whole machine, or break its 
pipes and canals. But no ordinary and common exigences which ] ſup- 
poſe the ſpleen adminiſters to, require this, they are all gradual, not 
an impetus, but like the preſſure of a weight, upon which depends the 
movement of clocks, of a neceſſary quantity and tenor, tho' their motion 
inviſible. For notwithitanding nature has contriv d our muſcles, as ſuppoſe 
the biceps of the arm, to contract it ſelf, or lift up a weight on a ſudden, 
in the twinkling of an eye, upon the impulſe of the mind; yet it we 
pleaſe, we can perform that action with any requird degree of ſlowneſs, 
{o as that its motion ſhall become plainly imperceptible, and ſuch ordinarily 
is that of the ſpleen. And in this very point, the ſpleen ſeems juſtly to be 
grac'd with an excellence above the heart it ſelf. Certainly the motion of 
the heart, tho' of the firſt concernment to us, yet is purely ſervile and me- 
chanical. It can no more {top or accelerate it of its ſelt, than the globe of 
the carth in its annual orbit. Such a one as this would not have anſwer'd 
the primary intent of the ſpleen, as is evident above all things. Ihe mo- 
tion of the heart being perpetually and indiſpenſably neceſſary without any 
regards whatſoever ; that of the ſpleen but occaſionally, or to be intended 
or remitted as requiſite ; and it ought to know when to intend, when to 
remit, when to contract, when to relax, and in juſt proportion. Hence 
therefore may we not anſwer Gliſſon, who makes it a great queſtion, to 
what purpoſe ſo many nerves ſent to the ſpleen? for as it's obſervable that 
the vi/cera, ſuch as the lungs, liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, reins and guts, parts 
vaſcular or glandular or membranous, have a much larger quantity of 
nerves beſtow'd on them, than even the heart it ſelf, which is purely a 
fleſhy muſcle, becauſe their action tho' inſtinctive, yet is occaſional, and 
not oblig'd by as {trict a neceſlity as the other: So mult it be ſaid more 
eminently of the ſpleen, than of all the reſt, becauſe it has more nerves 
than any other, even more than the great viſcus of the liver, ſo vaſtly more 
bulky. The w2/cere are the chief offices of life, therefore moſt copiouſly 
ſupply'd with nerves; in vain are the muſcles and fibres ſtrong, in vain 
does the heart exerciſe its ceaſeleſs vibrations, if the cookery of the bowels 
did not ſupply em with original powers, and means of action. Therefore 
by thisextraordinary commerce between the brain and ſpleen, are its muſ- 
cles under a more intimate conduct of the animal ſpirits, by which it per- 
forms the great and beneficent offices I have aſſign'd it, as the various parts 
in the animal oeconomy under its empire require it. And therefore can 
it accelerate the blood, as well as retard its motion, when there is occa- 
ſion. Heiſter expreſly ſays, he has often found the blood in the ſplenic 
vein thinner and more fluid, never thicker than other venous blood : and 
that its arterial is ſimilar with other, no one has queſtion'd. So that tho” 
| own the blood deriv'd into the caverns of the ſpleen muſt loſe much of 
its motion, were there not theſe muſcular fibres, and that it may upon the 
remiſſion of their action when occaſion requires, actually be retarded; yet 
without che fabric it enjoys, and the manner of action we contend for, it 
would really have been an uſeleſs member, and could not have either aſſiſted 
the liver in making the bile, or to any other uſe we or others have or may 
aſſign it. If it be neceſſary a quantity of blood ſhould hereabouts be col- 
lected occaſionally, it cannot be done any otherwiſe apparently, but by the 
preſent contrivance. For if there had been only a circuit of arteries, as 
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long as we pleaſe, the blood contained therein muſt only have gone for- 
wards, and paſs'd away by veins, and this but by the common power of 
the arteries, without any choice, any deſired degree of acceleration or re- 
tardation, or any determination to particular parts. So that in ſhort we 
conclude, had not the ſpleen been juſt what it is, it had been no fpleen at 
all, and might as well have been abſent. But we may ſay of it as Noſſetus 
does of its arteries, & guas arterias ibi a natura mutiliter repoſitas qui dicit, 
« medice majeſt atis leſe reus eſto, tract. Il.” Therefore ſeeing the ſto- 
mach could not well have acted without the ſpleen, and that the fplcen's 
action had been well nigh uſeleſs without the ſtomach, we think it prov'd, 
that the ſpleen helps concoction in the molt eminent degree. 

SECT. XV. That theſe muſcles and vellels of the ſpleen, or properly 
the ſpleen it ſelf, in a good ſtate of health, is of an equal and proper ten- 
ſion with thoſe of the reſt of the body, is a ſuppoſition, which, I think, 
will readily enough be granted. And as its action of contraction and re- 
laxation is temperate and gradual, it cludes any poſſible opportunity of ſee- 
ing it, even in viviſection. But from its deſcribed abilities, beſides the uſes 
already mention d, we may ſuppoſe it to be a true counterpoiſe to the 
whole vaſcular ſyſtem, or compages of an animal body, an adequate in- 
ſtrument to preſerve an æꝗquilibrium between the veins and arteries, be- 
tween all the parts of the lower belly, deſign'd to ſupply the animal with 
new food and vigor, and in general between the ſolids and fluids. This 
great conſideration I ſhall sketch out in ſeveral particulars, not yet or 
but faintly taken notice of in authors. And for more ready apprehenſion 
thereof, compare it to the great reſervoirs or baſons, which the maſters in 
hydroſtatics cauſe to be made upon a hill, or top of a tower, when they 
propoſe to furniſh a town, with a conſtant, equal and regular flux of wa- 
ter. vide fig. V. Tab. IV. The reaſon of it is this: the engin work'd by 
the power of wind, or horſes, or the ſtream of a river, forcing the water 
into the pipes, mult of neceſſity break them, when they are full, unleſs the 
ends thercof in the city were open, and that it ran out as faſt as forc'd in. 
But this will not anſwer the uſe and neceſſities of the machine. The turn- 
cocks in the city are open'd as the occaſion of families require, and it's the 
buſineſs of the engine to work without any regard to them; therefore the 
other end of the pipes is carried up to a place of eminence, into a great 
ciſtern or pond, into which the ſuperfluity of water aſcends. Hence there 
can be no danger of burſting the pipes, and likewiſe when the engin cca-— 
ies to work, as at night is uſual, there can be no failure of ſupply, for the 
natural gravity of the water brings it down from the ciſtern, as well as it 
actually forc'd by the engin. This is juſt the method of our new-river 
water-works and other: and that the ſame contrivance is needſul in an animal 
body, I can ſcarce think will be deny'd by any perſon that reflects a little, 
how neceſſary it is that a certain proportion mult be obſerv'd, between 
the canals of the body and the liquids pervading them ; between the pow- 
cr of the heart that forces them around, and the reſiſtances every where 
tound in conical tubes, glands, the compoſition of an animal body ; between 
the progreſſion of the blood, and its return; between the quantity of mo- 
tion, and the quantity and fluidity of blood, and the like. Therefore to 
anſwer all this purpole, wherein chicfly conſiſts what we call a natural con- 
ſtitution or temperature; the heart I conceive repreſented by the forcing 
machine, the ſpleen by the reſervoir, and its occaſional action is analogous 
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to the gravity of the liquid element. As the heart muſt never ceaſe its 
action, if we ſuppoſe a great ſtream of chyle enercaſing the mats of blood, 
and at the ſame time that inſenſible perſpiration, or other ſecretions be 
ſtopt, or that there be any obſtructions in the veſſels, where will you find 
a reſervoir but the ſplecn, to prevent a rupture of them, that dilates its ca- 
vitics for reception of the over ballance? 

This matter may be explain'd in ſeveral particulars. I take it for granted 
that in common way of living, we make more blood than is juſt neceſſary 
for the occaſions of life; and without this proviſion, we thuu'd be ſubject 
to a thouſand inconveniences. The body of an animal, by the curious in- 
quiſitions of later anatomiſts, is found to be a vaſcular ſyſtem form'd of 
admirable contexture, of innumerable complications of fibrous and claſtic 
canals, which was obſerv'd long ſince by the philoſophic empcror Anto— 
ninus. Theſe are filld and permeated by the mals of blood, and the liquors 
ſecern'd therefrom: and life and health conſiſts in a well adjuſted 29uz/;- 
brium and action, between theſe ſolids and fluids. The latter being in a 
continual flux, broken in pieces, forc'd thro' a thouſand meanders and ſc- 
cretory veſſels, act upon the former, and the action is return'd again, accor- 
ding to one great principle and law of nature. Little parts arc perpetually 
abraded from the ſides of the fleſhy tubes and ſolids, which muſt be 
repair d by the addition and appoſition of treth nutricious parts, from the 
balſam of the blood, the ocean or fountain of the microcoſm. Likewiſe 
the texture of the blood it ſelf by this expence, as well as conſtant rotation, 
equally wants repair, and muſt be always full and ready to adminiſter to 
the endleſs neceſſities of nature. She would be a very imprudent and im- 
provident mother, or rather {tepmother, that was ſo niggardly, as only to 
take care of ſupplies the minute we want it. So complicated a machine, liable 
to external injuries and internal diſorders, mult have a reaſonable overplus, 
a ſtock in hand, to be employ'd whenever there is occaſion, and for fear a 
regular ſupply ſhould be procraſtinated. Even ordinary cxerciſe and muſ- 
cular motion, the great expence of ſpirits, to vulgarly thinking mortals, 
much more to men of buſineſs and ſtudy, the prodigious variety of matter 
ordain'd for ſecretions, the large disburſements of inſenſible perſpiration 
and common breathing, demand a conſiderable plenitude of juices: and 
if there was not more than enough, we ſhould be continually fainting. But a 
violent excerciſe, or faſting beyond the accuſtomed time, a zax/ea or want 
of appetite, a diarrhea or excellive ſweat, a fit of ſickneſs, tho” but {lighr, 
would quite deſtroy us, and the ſides of the veilels would cloſe up: there 
being no fund to ſupport life under ſuch wants and accidents. And be- 
(ide, the ſtrength would be ſo far diminiſh'd, as that we ſhould never be a- 
ble to recover upon removing the inconvenience. When a fever was a- 
bated, the blood would be wholly impotent, to furniſh poor remains for 
the juices of digeſtion, the promptuary of the {pleen it ſelf would be drain'd. 
[f a bone chanc'd to be broke, or upon an amputation, the fever caus'd by 
the pain, would have drunk up even the very liquor that ſupplies the callus, 
or the digeſting and healing fluids of a wound. Upon occaſion of an hæ- 
morrhage, the main ſtream would be ſo exhauſted, as to become unable 
to aſſimilate new currents of chyle into it ſelf. We way gueſs at this from 
the prodigious weakneſs and ſudden dejettion that follows an enormous 
looſeneſs, or the common alvine excretions of hypochondriacs, whoſe ſpi- 
rits are naturally poor and weak. Therefore this ſo neceſſary a ſurcharge 
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of blood, I ſuppoſe ſo regulated by the ſplecn, as that no inconveniences 


ariſe from it in the whole maſs and its circulation, as the ſuperfluity of 
water in the before-mention'd hydraulic contrivances. And as it is waſted 
continually and diminiſhes in quantity, from the expence of life or acci- 
dents, the poize and proportional compreſſion of the {plcen, like the gravity 
of water from the ciſtern, by pouring from its own cavities, keeps the veſſels 
always full, adapting its force to the exigency of attairs in the animal 
police. . 

A great inſtance of this foreſight and proviſion in nature, we find in the 
men ſtrua of women. That ſex being ordain d to continue the world, by 
producing neu individuals from their own ſubſtance, are ſo form'd, as that 
in ſuch a time they ſhall have conſtantly fNtor'd up more blood than is con- 
ſum'd in their own nouriſhment, towards that of the child within them; 
and conſequently when not impregnated, mull be thrown out by the ute- 
rine veſſels. According to the true doctrine of one who is now the orna- 
ment of our faculty, and this college, in his admirable treatiſe upon that 
head. Emmenolog. Were it otherwiie, they mult either cat a very indecent 
quantity of food, when pregnant, as well as inconvenicnt to them in that 
weak ſtate which they generally find themſclvcs in at ſuch times; or mull 
in few months be reduc'd to a perfect maraſmrs, ill calculated for the 
work then to be done; or elſe they muſt perpetually be under as {trict a 
regulation of dict in common life, as if ſubject to a phyſical regimen. But 
it may be objected, that this inſtance is wholly contradicted by the females 
of other creatures, that have no evacuation of this fort. Nevertheleſ; my 
corollary from hence is not weakned but confirm'd, by conſidering the 
reaſon of this remarkable difference, and in which above all others, the 
beautiful order and conſummate wiſdom of their common and great architect 
appcars. The end of providence, and the ſocial nature of reaſonable crea- 
tures, that have a freedom of action beyond the impulſe of appctitcs, 
make it neceſſary that the ſex ſhould, after mature years, be always capa- 
ble of impregnation, therefore always provided with this redundancy of 
blood. W hen they are not impregnate, or in a ſingle ſtate when that pur- 
poſe is not to be admitted, it mult be evacuated, or health is endanger'd. But 
in the brute part of the creation, where continuation of the Kind is only 
provided for, without any regard to the endearments particular tothe human 
race, it is ſuthcient that they ſhould admit of the male only in certain in- 
tervals of time, when there is this turgeſcency in the mals of blood heap- 
ed up even in them too; So that it is common to both, but not neceſla- 
rily evacuated in brutes for that reaſon. Tins Petra then ſo requilite, 
preſſing upon the utcrine veſſels, and ſwelling them to an immoderate de- 
gree, rouſes up the ſpring and elaſticity of their arterial coats, and the 
muſcular fabric of the womb, which 1s permeated by them ; 1o that the 
ſupertluity is voided, till there becomes a reaſonable æꝶuilibrium again, 
between the containing veſſels and contained blood. This, as we ſaid be- 
fore, is done by ſome ſuch like method as the ſpleen acts by. We find 
then the neceſſity of this redundancy, both for the fake of our own life, 
and of that we give to others. And truly I am not without juſt ſuſpicions, 
that the ſpleen it ſelf is very uſeful too in the mer/trua of women; why 
otherwiſe ſhould we commonly obſerve this v:/exs in a woman excceds in 
magnitude a man's, and conſequently proportionally biggeſt of any creature 
whatever. S. ili. 3. May it not in ſome mealure perform theſame office to the 
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womb, as before we ſuppos d it does to the ſtomach? or at leaſt aſſiſt it, 
which is as it were mainly a ſpleen to it ſelf by ſimular texture; or as we 
ſaid of people laboring under an e/ephantiaſis F. iii. 3, 4. ſeeming to be 
wholly made up of ſpleens. And I doubt not but the ſpleen, was it never 
to exerciſe its office, would be of a ſubſtance exactly reſembling the wrerns 
in a virgin. I ſee no reaſon why it may not be a receptacle for part at leaſt 
of the extravagant quantity of blood, and ſo help to regulate its diſcharges, 
as that it may be leaſt obnoxious or inconvenient ; that the ſuddenneſs 
thereof or ſlowneſs, ſhall not incommode the ceconomy of the parts and 
veſſels, and their mutual actions and relationſhip. If it was equally diſpers'd 
in the ſyſtem of the ſanguinary tubes, the women would labor for a long 
ſpace under the terrible ſymptoms, which are the diagnoſtics of a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the menſtrua. The load would weary the elaſtic veſſels to force 
round ſo much more than is neceſſary, and upon quick depletion, ſo dif- 
ferent a {tate would ſpoil their tonic powers. Faſa nimium vacua aut ni- 
mium plena ſanitatz obeſſe, Hipp. de vict. acut. u. 21. & n. 58, In humauo 
corpore confluxus eſi unus, conſpiratio una & omnta conſentientia. 14. de alim. 
Certainly in virgins the hypogaſtrics are very ſmall, and the ſpleen, as it 
aſſiſts in other caſes to preſerve the æquilibria, ſo may it probably in this, 
by taking off part of the burthen from the circulation, and waiting for the 
critical aperture of thoſe veſſels, when it knows how to diſcharge it ſelf, 
and perfect the work the others have begun, to its due ſize and quantity, 
ſo as to give time for the mouths of the veſſels to cloſe, in the inner tunic 
of the womb, whence doubtleſs the iſſue is made, as Morgagni well ob- 
ſerves adverſ. anat. i. p. 39. Tho' without queſtion a p/erhora is the 
material cauſe of the catamenza, yet there ſeems to be ſomewhat more, a 
divinum quid in nature as an efficient cauſe, which we may conclude from 
the exactneſs of their returns, as in many diſeaſes; and that in violent fea- 
vers, or hæmorrhages, or conſumptions, this diſcharge ſhall not forget its 
ſeaſons; and poſlibly there may likewiſe be ſomething like a hahit in 
time, ſuch as we get in many external actions. W hence the ſpleen probably 
is ready in common and ordinary courſe of life, regularly to throw its 
quantum of blood upon the ſtomach, at a certain time of the day it has 
been accuſtom'd to, whether a meal be prepar'd or no. And is not this 
the cauſe of hunger, which has been matter of ſo much diſpute? v. Hipp. 
de rat. vict. in acut. u. 15. 

If this intercourſe between the womb and ſpleen be admitted, we may 
eaſily gueſs at the ſervices the latter is able to perform upon impregnation, 
when the menſtrua mult be retain'd. The vaſt ſickneſſes and diſorders the 
ſex feels upon that account, the vomits, cholics, Sc. as they may in great 
meaſure be attributed to this retention; ſo probably they would be much 
worſe but for the cavity in the ſpleen, which receives a great ſhare of the 
ſuperfluity, and adminiſters it regularly and calmly to the womb, as its 
bulk encreaſing demands it. Upon ſuch occaſions we arc forc'd to take 
away ſome blood, which only and effectually relieves the patient, and pre- 
vents many miſcarriages where the uterine veſſels are overpower'd. It's great 
pity women ſhould deny themſelves the benefit accruing from venæſection, 
out of a miſtaken notion and fear of loſing blood in times of geſtation, 
when it's always ſafe and neceſſary in the beginning, becauſc there is com- 
monly a greater quantity provided than expended, till the conception is 
conſiderably ripened. 
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By a ſimilar method it's obſervable, nature purges her felt in men of a 
very full habit and lax conſtitution, of her p/erhora by the hemorrhoids, 
blecding at noſe, bloody urine, and other irregular ways, and that often 
by as conſtant returns as the periods of women. Whence many gouts, 
rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, and other rich inflammatory dilcaſes have been cri- 
tically diſcharg'd, when a ſtoppage of inſenſible perſpiration, or other ſo- 
lemn ſecrctions, or too high feeding and intemperance, has enlarg d the 
quantity of blood to ſuch a degree, that the ſpleen finds it neceſſary to 
diminiſh it, eſpecially by theſe dependent veſſels of the ref7aum beſt an- 
ſwering thoſe of the aterus. Juſt as thoſe that have a member amputated. 
are obliged much to ſhorten their diet, or they become obnoxious to hæ- 
morrhages, dyſenteries and the like from an improportionate quantity of 
blood. I cannot ſuppoſe but that this v//cus is of conſequence to females, 
in the terrible efforts of parturition, in adminiſtring ſtrength by new blood, 
in receiving it during thoſe convulſions and ſtruggles, and other means of 
like nature, where there is ſo great hazard of burſting the veſſels. This 
will offer an opportunity to {tart a queſtion, whether or no it bears a part 
in the organs and actions dedicated to Venus, in favor of the opinion of 
the ancients, in furniſhing blood upon thoſe occaſions to warm and inflate 
the parts, or ſupplying its want in the adjacent veſſels. 

By all the bodies that J have had opportunity to examin, I judge the cor- 
fora cavernoſa of the penis exactly of the fame manner of fabric with the 
ſpleen, and the actions of both, their inflations and depletions ſeem per- 
fectly analogous; and that of the internal part cannot be better and more 
ſenſibly explain'd than by the external. Whoſe power and mode of de— 
riving and retaining ſo ſuddenly and ſo long a quantity of blood and heat 
to it ſelf, appears as little accounted for, as that which adminiſters the oc- 
caſion of this diſcourſe. As for the vulgarly received opinion of the eref7o- 
res or tranſuerſales muſcles doing the feat, by hindring the return of the 
blood, I much ſuſpect it. The contraction of muſcles is voluntary, invo- 
Juntary or mixt, and I do not apprehend thence, how by any means the blood is 
forc'd in an extraordinary quantity into the part, fo as to cauſe erection, 
nor how they act by compreſling the outlets thereot as commonly thought. 
The firſt can do no more than pull the penis a little to one fide, and 
when acting together, ſhorten it a little to give it a greater tenſion: the 
latter (diſcover'd by Mr. Cooper) by thoſe that have examin'd the matter 
throughly are ſaid to pull quite the contrary way, and rather open than 
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obſtruct the blood-veſlels; as for the acceleratores, they relate only to the 


arethra, in giving an impetus to the contents of the bladder, and veſiculæ 
ſeminalec. A plethora either total or partial is equally the material cauſe 
of action in both; as in the penis is evident when it ſwells after death, 
particularly in the common execution, hanging, where the weight of the 
blood preſſes into the part: And after a battle, when the blood has 
been inflam'd with action, ſo that it takes up more ſpace than before, and 
produces the ſame conſequence as a plethora. This is more eſpecially re- 
mark'd in the T#urks, who upon thoſe occaſions take ſome fine crude 9- 
pium, whoſe genuine effect is to warm and inſpirit the blood, as in drun- 
kenneſs, which is attended with the fame phenomenon. This has been 
caus'd by encloſing a dead corpſe in plaiſter of paris, the cold conſtring- 
ing the veſſels, and protruding the blood where leaſt reſiſtance ; and I be- 
lieve any of theſe cauſes as frequently affect the ſpleen as the other part, which 
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may be the reaſon we ſo often find it much ſwell'd and hard after death, 
when the perſon labor'd under no diſeaſe thereof. All theſe ſhow the great con- 
formity between the ſplcen and penis, and the compariſon illuſtrates each 
other. Nor can we account for the like ſollicitation of blood any other- 
ways, into many other parts which renders them turgid and tenſe alike, 
ſuch as the nipples of the breaſt, the excreſcencies on the necks, throats 
and heads of turkeys, cocks and the like, when they exert themſclves, 
and ſhow their pride as we vulgarly ſpeak. And if the reaſon of the 
ſtructure of the penzs and ſuch parts be, that they ſhould ſwell and relax, 
upon this adventitious heat and unaccountable ſally of the blood, we mult 
conclude the ſame of the ſpleen ; and ſceing there is a ſecret and ſurprizing 
{ympathy between divers parts of the body, eſpecially thoſe of like texture, 
(as Baglivi largely demonſtrates, de fibr. motr. 1. 10. Morbi partium in ſub- 
ſtantia & compage ſimilium mutantur ad invicem, Baglivi, p. 306.) we 
may juſtly believe the ſame heat, plethora or mantling (to borrow an ex- 
preſſion from fermented liquors) in the blood, will cauſe a ſimilar effect 
in both theſe bodies. And as far as we may gueſs from a thing that has 
never been conlider'd, we find it ſo by experience, both the parts after 
a full meal prone to admit the blood; whence a preternatural extenſion of 
the ſpleen becomes a diſcaſe as much as a priapiſm: and that lienoſe are 
obſerv'd to be very ſalacious, about which Dreliucourt makes merry, p. 
54. de lienoſts. Sufficient it is at this time, that I only give the hint in 
theſe nice matters, and that what is ſaid of the penis is as applicable to all the 
uterine parts in a woman. To examine this matter thro'ly would cut out 
entirely a new Work; for there are yet immenſe regions in the province of 
nature uncultivated, and we contentedly run away with vulgar notions and 
{olutions, neglecting to examine into their truth. It ſcems caly to imagine, 
that if the ſpleen be the moderatrix of the equilibrium between the blood 
and the ſolids, it may at any time lend a due portion to the organs of gene- 
ration, and receive it again. We need not ſcruple the diſtance in this or 
the like caſes between the parts, for adding a quantity of fluid into any 
point of the containing veſſels, affects the whole liqor, and preſſes alike 
upon every part of the veſſel, without immediate contact of one part, as 
the pulſe at the heart is felt in every extremity of the arteries. And this I 
conceive to be what is meant by the ancients. But one may be naturally in- 
duc'd to believe that in mirth, joy, exultation, laughter and the like paſ- 
lions, where in mente ſana & corpore ſano, there is a grateful ſenſation 
within one, ariſing from the brisk emotions of the blood, and vibrations 
of the ſolids, like the melodious thrill of a ſharp muſical ſtring, beyond the 
calm degree and gentle indolence of health only: In this cafe ] ſay the ſpleen 
muſt be more affected than any other part, becauſe more largely ſupply'd with 
nerves, and therefore adminiſters to all the various and pleatant tumults of the 
blood, and counterſtruggles between it and the fibrils, and the fallics of 
the ſpirits. And the ſame cauſes ſhould naturally have their influence on 
this part hid within the receſſes of the abdomen, as well as on that out- 
wardly poſited, and likewiſe abounding with a large quantity of nerves. 
Plato, Pliny, Galen, Aphbrodiſeus, Aureliauus, and innumerable moderns, 
make the ſpleen the organ of laughter. Splen ridere facit, ſays Iſidor. in 
orat. and Perſeus ſat. 1. ſum petulanti ſplene cachinno; and the teutonic 
word milt, whence our engliſh name is deriv'd, implies mirth and munifi- 


cence ſays Beverwic. But of this again hereafter. 
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We procced to intimate ſome more incidental purpoſes of the ſpleen. V owirix]! 
We have thown largely before, the ſingular aid it is ſuppos d to exhibit to 
the ſtomach in digeſtion, does it not hold cqually true in that violent action, 
vomiting, whether caſual or with deſign? In ſuch a ſudden convulſion of 
that part, here it changes its dimenſions fo exccedingly and momenta- 
neouſly, there mult be a voydance of blood in its encompaſling veſſels pro- 
digiouſly quick and impetuous. The fame will be repeated upon every 
fit. And how this admiſlion and return of the blood, and the whole 
action can be done, and without infinitely more ill accidents than com- 
monly, but by the help of the ſpleen, I fee not. Hor ſtius has ſeen a ſplcen 
with three blood-veſlels going from the meſcntery to it, one in the mid- 
dle, and one at cach end. The like may be athrmed of all convulſions of 
the bowels, hy{teric fits, iliac paſſion, windy, humorous or nervous cho- 
lics; and the gut cn ſeems reflected up to the ſpleen with that view in Co1 0+ 
nature; and to have ſo free a communication with it by blood-veſlels and 
nerves, to be near its ſovcrcign influence, as well as that by its heat it may 
warm the ſtomach. For this inteſtin in retaining and excerning the excre— 
ments, is much in a caſe with the ſtomach and the food, and ſcems as much to 
require the benefit of the ſpleen in its common function, as upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions; when pain, or the ſtimulus of a clyſter or acrid humors 
occaſion its diſorder. Were not its blood-vetlcls large, and imimnediatly 
communicating with the ſplenic, we ſhould be liable to ancuriſms, wwrzces, 
hydatides in the part: or other diſturbances would accruc to the animal 
economy, cvery time we went to ſtool. Therefore is the ſpleen ty'd to 
the colon by membranes, the nerves of the colon are deriv'd from the ſplc- 
nic, and its veſſels too. Further, Riolau thinks the ſpleen beneficial to 
the colon, in furniſhing it with blood and warmth, as it docs to the {to- 
mach, if it ſhould chance to want it, eſpecially in ſuch diſcaſes as we have 
quit mention'd, his opinion with a little alteration very much quadrates with 
ours. Toward the end of his ii. and 23. he ſays, Lieu naturale eſt 
reconditorium ſrve promus condus ſanguins (elaborati in hepate, fed po- 
« tifiimum craſſi terreſtris & melaucholici qui ibi aſſervatur ad uſits ne- 
ceſſarios, vel ut attenuatus ex permixtione arterioft nutriat partes alvi- 
ne regionts cum altero ſanguine veng porta, vel ut refluat in jecur fi eg 
maigerit, atque lien id agit quamain iſthæc viſcera ſimt iutegra & ſana, 
non debet autem ingurgitars & nimium repleri ſanguine, alioquin depan- 
perantur & contabeſtunt partes aluinæ regions, tormfque co u,, ut 
* ſcriptum eſt ab Hippocrate.” We may conſider here is a direct paſſage, 
and neareſt communication between the ſpleen and all the meſenteric 
veſſels, whereby it's allied to the omentinm, pancreas, liver, guts, u omb, 
bladder, c. ſo that it ſeems to regard in this view, and in all the benefi- 
cial purpoſes we before-mention'd in reſpect of the ſtomach, all theſe 27. 
ſeera of the abdomen. So general is its commerce with the appendages of 
the meſentery, liver, Kidnies, ſtomach, that Willis anat. cerebr. c. 27. rightly 
obſerves, the ſpleen ſuffers for their indiſpoſitions; and it ſeems truth, 
that upon a too plentiful ingurgitation of liquor, as in common drunken- 
neſs, as well as in excels of eating, the v//exs we arc treating of mult 
charge it ſelf with a very conſiderable ſhare of the ſuperfluity, for we can 
ſcarce otherwiſe think it poſſible for ſuch a quantity as ſome will ſwallow 
down at a ſitting, to be admitted into the circuit of the ſanguineous tubes: 


and there are, ſays Bartholin, that will indulge their cups for a whole day | 
together, without making water. Further, 


cc 
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C414. Further, as the meſenteric vellels, eſpecially the veins running into the 
ta betwern Porta, are a ſyſtem of themſelves, and independent of the great artery and 
ay p cava, having no ready paſſage into the common maſs, but thro' the body 
of the liver; the ſpleen is its communication by which in caſe of an ob- 
ſtruction it may, and docs queſtionleſs ordinarily make its retreat. So that 

as before we obſcrv'd, the ſpleen claims the ce of a ſubordinate heart, 

or a heart to the lower cavity the abdomen, as the menznges are by very great 

authors (Baglivi and others) thought to be a heart to the ſupreme cavity 

the brain. 

Accibrurs. If theſe notions are not entirely chimerical, the general uſes of the ſpleen 
are ſo extenſive, as it ſcems obvious to me that life, without it, muſt be 

ſubject to infinite inconvenicnces, not regarded becauſe thereby prevented. 
Therefore had we no ſuch organ, nature would have done wiſely to have 

made one, where the foundation of our being depends upon a circulation 

of liquids in pipes, and a certain harmony in their mutual action upon each 

other. Suppoſe we in violent exerciſe, running, leaping, fighting or the 

like, unforeſeen accidents, a ſudden fright, fall or terrible ſhock, an extra- 

ordinary paſſion of anger or other, the running againſt a poſt in the dark, 

any thing of fear, that neceſſarily produces a moſt vehement and univerſal 
contraction of the ſolids; theſe muſt throw the whole machine into prodi- 

gious jeopardy, and it would be impoſtible to avoid a rupture of ſome of 

the blood-veſlels, if there be an exact plenitude, or as we ſuppoſe ſome- 

what more, and an hemorrhage internal or external mult enſue. Do not 
theſe make fire flaſh in our cyes as we expreſs it, does not the ſurprize of 

falling into the water, or the ordinary going into the cold bath, where the 

terror is loſt, often force the blood thro' the tender veſſels of the lungs, 

cauſe head-achs from its being more than ordinarily preſs'd toward the ir- 

reſiſting ſubſtance of the brain? Gaudium & ira menſes promovent, ſays Ba- 

glivi, de fibra mot. i. 10. Uteri laxitas ſolo terrore ſanata fuit : 1d.eod. both 
depending on the tenſity and oſcillation of the fibres in the part, deriv'd 

from the paſſion. Nothing appears capable in theſe extremities of warding the 
impending ruin but the ſpleen. This ſeems to be the caſe mention'd in Ker- 

kringius ſpicileg. anat. of a man that dy'd, fifteen months languiſhing after 

a fall from a houſe. When open'd, his ſpleen was found exceſſively big and 

hard, and the author of all the calamitics we ſhall recite when we come 

to conſider its diſcaſes, for here nothing appcar'd of any bruiſe, but proba- 

bly the too great afflux of blood to the part upon that accident, debilitated 

its tonc to that degree, that it could never recover it. And ordinarily do 
| we not find that in violent paſſions the left hypochondre will be ſenſibly in- þ 
| flated, and a ſtrong pulſation felt externally, beſide the tenſive pain we 
. perceive inwardly? becauſe in ſuch caſualties the ſpleen is as it were a place 
of arms in open trenches, whereto upon a ſally the diforder'd troops re- 
pair, unite and return in proper time to their ſtations and duty with freſh 
if vigor. Its great veſlels are ready from all parts to receive a ſhare of the 
tumultuous mals into its caverns, and prevent dire conſequences of ex- 
travaſations, and when the diſorder is over, to remand it back to the veſ- 
ſels. Were there not this proviſion, {ſcarce any paſlion of the ſoul, even 
laughter it ſelf, but might prove fatal. Commendable therefore is the pra- 

_ Rice ſo frequently us'd of venæſection upon ſudden and extraordinary joy, 
as the unexpected reprieve of a criminal from death, good or bad news, and 
the like. Now in this caſe too, there is a general contraction of the ſolids, 
as 
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as is evident from the ruſhing of the blood to the heart and almoſt oppreſ- 
ſing it, which we ſenſibly feel, and the violence is exerted chiefly by 
forcing the blood from a leſs into a greater ſpace, ſo that acting upon the 
capillaries of the arteries, the blood is driven into the wid'ning veins, 
whence paleneſs immediately enſues; and upon their wider trunks by con- 
ſequence it retires into the ſpleen as their proper dzverticulum, whole wi- 
deſt arterial capacity abſorbs it, and thereby the danger of rupture is pre- 
vented, till the laboring heart by degrees recovers its regular motion, and 
by both the œconomy is reſtor'd: the heart being a muſcular pump, 
the ſpleen an artcrial one. Under this ſame predicament in right reaſon 


ought a fever in all its degrees to be included. For where the blood is Fe vir 


heated, rarify'd and inflam'd to a prodigious degree, tis the ſame thing as if its 
quantity was extravagantly encreas'd, and the veſſels were incapable of con- 
taining the whole maſs. So in ligatures of any part or obſtructions, where the 
veſſels of one member are turgid, in another flaccid, the {ſpleen is the only 
inſtrument that can reſtore or keep up a tolerable ægujlibrium, taking 
where redundant, giving where deficient, and procraſtinating a fatal inter- 
ruption of the circulation. It's well worth while to conſult the learned 
Baglivi, largely diſcourſing on the neceſſity of this æquilibrium between 
the ſolids and fluids, and of the diſeaſes and inconveniencies ariſing from 
the errors thereof, de fibr. mot. i. 6. corollary. 2. This whole doctrine 
of ours appears to me highly confirm'd, and to ſight demonſtrated from 
the odd ſtructure of a hedghog, a creature which has ſo wonderful a fa- 
culty of coiling it ſelf into an orb, and repelling an enemy with its paliſa- 
do'd skin. Here nature has beſtow'd a remarkably large ſpleen, with very 
numerous veſlels, as we mention'd before, to favor this purpoſe, that the 
blood being preſs'd out of the other ſanguinary tubes in the limbs, might 
withdraw it ſelf thither. Thus do the illipedes form themſelves into the 
ſhape of a pill, in hopes to elude the appearance of an animal, and by the 
eye of reaſon we may imagine has the ſame inward conformation of parts. 
From all which reaſons, and above all becauſe of paſſions, is the human 
{ſpleen bigger, and more furniſh'd with veſſels and artifice than beſtial, not 
ſubje& to ſuch ſudden inundations and rarefactions. Riolauus ſays, the 
ape's ſpleen is exceeding ſmall. It's well nature has ſo juſtly and eſſentially 


diſtinguiſh'd the ape's from ours in ſhape, bulk and want of connexion to 
the diaphragm. [F$. iii. 3.] Blaſius p. 109. 


It cannot be very abſurd, if from likeneſs of conformation, we ſhould HEART: 


think the ſpleen and heart have no mean relation, not only as the ſpleen 
muſt receive the vital current from the heart in common with other 
parts, but as it has the like muſcular columns and mode of contraction, 
whereby it adminiſters great aſſiſtance to it in quality of ſuperinten- 
dant of the £quz/brium. For as we faid, it's as neceſſary that the blood 
ſhould be proportion'd to the heart, as that the heart ſhould circulate it, 
and they are reciprocally ſo. Nature could not be too ſollicitous to render 
the work of that great pump of the microcoſm as eaſy as poſſible and un- 
interrupted. . For which reaſon ſhe has contriv'd the auricles as a ſtandard 
meaſure, to pour in by ſize a due quantity of blood and no more, at one 
time into the ventricles. And beſides, the ſpleen with its poize takes care 
to keep up an exact plenitude in the veſſels to further the buſineſs of the 
auricles, and the beating of the heart, and its office muſt be as inceſſant. 
Therefore the ſpleen may juſtly claim a title above that of being ſervant to 
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the heart, ſecing it has a ſovereign influence over it, for if it forces much 
blood from its cavities, it muſt make the heart beat oftner, to overcome 
the additional weight. If it uſurps more to its ſelf, the labor of that prin- 
cipal muſcle becomes leſs. And in this ſenſe, if any, we may underſtand 
Veſalius v. g. anat. “ lients beneficio cor pracipno quodam uſu refrigerari 
« (quod arabum præcipuis affirmatur ;)” and if we pleaſe we may interpret 
this to be the meaning of younger Helmout making it the ſeat of his arche- 
4s or {enfitive ſoul. Under the notion of a diverticulum, the ſpleen is ta- 
ken by Dr. Lifter de humor, and Dr. Purcel on the cholic, to prevent a 
ſuffoc ation of the heart upon a too copious acceſs of blood towards it, a- 
greeable too to the ſentiments of a gentleman in the phzlo/. tranſ. nꝰ. 34. 
p. 651. „ for when (ſays he) from vehement motion or paſſion the blood 
« boils too much, leſt it ſhould oppreſs the heart, and injure the brain by 
too furious a fally, the ſpleen receives a good part thereof, ſo that its 
« ſwelling thereupon with a pulſe and intenſe heat like that of the heart 
« may outwardly be felt by any one.” Laurent vi. gueſt. 27. ſays there are 
anaſtomoſes between the porta and hepatic vein going into the cava, and 
thence ſolves the voydance of his imaginary melancholic blood of the 
ſpleen by the emulgents, and ſo by urine; but he thinks it a nearer way by 
the arteries. He repeats it again, iv. queſt. 8. I need not intimate how by this 
means the purpoſe we are inſiſting on, becomes ſtill of a much larger ex- 
tent and benefit; for if any tumultuous return of the blood in the cava 
ſhould offend the right auricle, the ſurplus finds a paſſage into the ſpleen 
by the ſplenic vein, or if an obſtruction happens in the great artery near the 
heart, the ſplenic artery brings relief. "Theſe circumſtances may further 
take place upon great external cold, where the blood cannot return from the 
extremities, ſo fait perhaps as wanted at the heart; therefore the uppermoſt 
part of the cava near the right auricle can borrow (by inverting the pro- 
poſition) from the ſpleen thro' the ſplenic vein, to ſupply the heart, and 
likewiſe produce a narrower circuit or epicycle thro' the {plenics, till the 
blood thus more than ordinarily warm'd by ſo quick a repetition of its 
paſſage thro' the heart, lungs and ſpleen, will be fitter to expedite the tran- 
ſit of that, near ſtagnating in the external parts and anaſtomoſes of the 
limbs. 

Perhaps I may have been too large and too particular in theſe indigeſted 
hints, but I was willing to offer every conſideration, that might occaſion 
theſe matters to be more enquired into. I ſhall not regret my labor, if any 
one of the notions produc'd may be of the leaſt advantage to medicine. 
What remains of this ſort will be but brief, and therefore favors your 
patience. 

Sect. XVI. Boerhave, Keil, and moſt of our moderns acquieſce in this 
opinion, that the ſpleen has great regard to the liver, and ſeems made on 
purpoſe to aſſiſt it, in its work of ſeparating the bile from the blood. Alex- 
and. Aphrodiſeus F. ii. probl. Aretæus i. chron. the author of a little book 
de reſpiratione, and molt of the antients made the ſpleen an helpmate to 
the liver, wherefore they call'd it vovoy na xai wat? avTiZvyov, Ariſtot K. . 
p. 1005, 1009, 1010. ed. Paris. v. Hoffman's apolog. ii. 35. Hipp. iv. de 
morbis, thinks when the liver is out of order, the ſpleen is its ſubſtitute, J 
take all theſe to be true, but with ſome qualification. The ancients muſt be 
underſtood to mean the ſecretion of bile inſtead of ſanguification. 'The 
moderns obſerve, that the ſplenic vein paſſing directly to the porta in 

1 con- 
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conjunction with the meſenteric, omental, Sc. terminates in the liver, and 
carries that blood whence the bile is taken by the glands therein. That 
blood deriv'd from the veins of the guts, call'd meſariac, muſt be look d 
upon as next to ſtagnant, having the leaſt degree of ſpirituoſity and fluidity, 
by loſs of its liquid parts in the lymphatics, in the common nutriment of 
the contents of the abdomen, and its motion very much rebated in thoſe 
membranous ve: therefore according to the doctrine of ſecretion "Ty 
well c{tabliſh'd by Dr. Keil, extremely favors the ſeparation of ſo craſs a i! 
fluid as the bile, which muſt be flow and leiſurely, the union of its viſ- . 
cid particles requiring time to coaleſce, and doubtleſs oyly globules of fat 444) 
from the omentum make part of that ſaponaceous juice. They add further, 11 
what we mention'd before, that for fear this ſhould not prove ſufficient, | 
here is the blood in the ſpleen carry'd by the ſplenic vein, from whoſe di- | 
lated caverns it moves with a yet more fluggiſh pace, and more deſpoil'd '\ 
by its numerous lymphatics. And this uſe of the ſpleen we may grant in | 
caſe it be wanted, and from the theory of the part all along by us advanced, | | 
it has it in its power to retard, as wellasto accelerate the motion of its con- þ 
tained blood. But ſtill we muſt beg leave to ſuſpect this is an exigence f 
much ſeldomer occurring than ſeems demanded by thoſe gentlemen, and | 
upon which they probably lay too great a ſtreſs. For tho' we allow the N | 
ſpleen to be an arterial ci, as it were, inclos'd in a venal one, and that | 
from its vaſt ramifications and cells in its body, the blood contain'd in it 
would, ceterzs paribus, find but a difficult paſſage out; yet if we throw in 
to the account a conſideration of its muſcular fibres, the fame effect is 
ordinarily produc'd therein, as if the anaſtomoſes of the veins immediately 
received the blood from every extremity of a capillary artery, therefore is 
the circulation therein faſter or {lower in proportion to that of other parts, 
as uſe and neceſſity dictates and requires: and I believe more frequently in 
life the former, rather than the latter. And in the main may conclude no 
part of the body has an equal privilege with it, that can with choice take 
the thin arterial blood, if too much drain'd by the lymphatics, or the thick 
of the venal, and this in what proportion it pleaſes, to any required tem- 
per; and be that as it will does not impeach our general doctrine, but 
much confirms and illuſtrates it, and fully in our opinion exalts the ide 
we have conceiv'd of it. And if we reflect upon this matter ſeriouſly, we 
may well imagine that nature has contriv'd this organ as a heart or pump 
to the ſluggiſh veſſels of the porta, which has no other active power be- 
longing to it, and that as the long rope of the par vagum nerve is let down 
thro' the crauium tor the uſe of the heart, ſo the longer of the intercoſtal 
is deſtin'd with {till greater ſtrength to the ſpleen, whoſe buſineſs, tho not 
ſo conſtant, is as neceſſary and more various. | 
I think I have given ſufhcient teſtimony, that the blood in the ſpleen or- 
dinarily is not in ſo effete a condition, as to be worſe than that of the me- | 
ſariacs, but equal to the molt rutilant in the arteries of the body, contrary 
to the aſſumption of their hypozhe/rs, tho* accidentally and in diſeaſes it's 
to be thought ſuch is the caſe. It appears no mean argument againſt them, 
that in all epatic obſtructions which cauſe the jaundice, the ſpleen general- 
| ly is a fellow-ſufferer. In the mean time I am fully perſuaded, that it is of 
utmoſt concernment to the work of the liver thus. The action of the liver 
is occaſional, as well as that of the ſtomach, but becauſe it is flow, there | 
is a reſervoir provided for it with the very ſame mechaniſm as we before 
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aſſerted was the caſe of the ſpleen, in relation to its becoming the inſtru— 

ment of æquilibrium between the ſolids and fluids. This 1s the gall-blad- 
der which appears a true ciſtern plac'd at the end of the cyſtic duct, into 

which runs the overplus of the bile falling down the hepatic duct or porus 

bilarius, and not immediately admitted into the guts, where there is no 

occaſion for it but after digeſtion finiſh'd. Moreover if by any chance 

the liver is too flow, or is hinder'd in its action, the plenitude of the gall- 
bladder ſupplies the neceſſity, for a meal or two, in which time it's to be 

hoped nature will be ſtrengthned to ſubdue the inconvenience. The voi- 

dance of the gall-bladder is perfectly analogous to the water flowing by its 
own gravity into the aqueducts of a city, whilſt the forcing engine ccaſes 

to work, according to our former compariſon. Now all the incon- 

venience the liver can be liable to, ſuppoſing it of good conformation, is 

the obſtruction of the biliary glands, and indecd from the ſlowneſs of the 

blood moving to it, and that of the ſeparation in it, it's not to be wonder'd 

at, if it happens ſo often, and cauſes a jaundice, or retention of bilioſe par- 
ticles in the maſs of blood. But I gueſs this would be infinitely more fre- 
quent were it not for the ſpleen, which is regularly an inſtrument of vola- 
tilization to the blood, as in a partial ſenſe has been the opinion of many Au- 
thors of good note. Wald ſinidt, Velthuſms traci. de tiene. Drelincourt de lie- 
noſrs, &c. So Roſſetus ſays Lien ſanguints vitalis eſt non fons & origo ſed 
vel penuarium vel officina quædam. v. Ulmans de ſplene. Hipp. de intern. af. 
feet. ſays, the ſpleen is always of a hot temperament. Why ſhould young 
Helmont make it the ſeat of the ſoul, if he had not obſerv'd it full of ruti- 
lant blood? therefore is it not reaſonable to aſſert, that the ſpleen is an ar- 
terial lake or ſluice of brisk and pure blood, to oppoſe againſt the poverty 
and extreme inactivity of that in the meſariac branches of the porta going 
to the liver? for which there ſeems a ſpur wanting rather than a curb. And 
in this ſenſe with Galen we may ſay the ſpleen is a purger of the liver, 
with whom Oribaſius agrees. Nor can I doubt but a little freſh blood ad- 
ded, will promote rather than retard the union of the bilioſe particles in moſt 
conſtitutions, and for this great purpoſe nothing could have been better 
contriv'd than the ſpleen, its veſlels and action as above deliver'd. And 
doubtleſs the guts would frequently mortify were it not for the ſpleen, 
from whoſe ſovereign office upon occaſion it can borrow new vitality, 
without commonly injuring the flackneſs of the circulation in themſelves ſo 
neceſſary for the liver. Conſider further, that the liver keeps holyday ſometime, 
as particularly upon faſting, when nature knows how injurious it would be 
to pour into the empty guts that terrible ſimulus of the bile, tho' from the 
common plethora there is no deficiency of blood for ſuch a ſecretion. I ask 
then what muſt become of the ſtagnant blood in the meſariacs, and how muſt 
its motion be quickned to enable it to retire into the mals again, unleſs the 
{pleen lends its friendly aid? either pours a warm deluge upon it, whence 
it paſſes thro' the liver without loſing its bile by accelerating its motion be- 
yond that degree neceſſary thereto, or expedites it thro' the communications 
between the cava and porta mention'd by Laurentius, or abſorbs it into its 
own capacity and reſtores it into the arteries ; ſo that in this it becomes me- 
diator between the two diſtinct ſyſtems of blood-veſlels, that of the porta, 
and that of the whole maſs in the veins and arteries. All this ſeems very 
particularly confirm'd by the experiments of Morgagni, Bohnins, Ortlo- 
bius, and Malpighi, that when the ſpleen is cut out, the bile is obſerv'd to be 
| of 
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of a more obſcure color than otherwiſe, as wanting ſome briskneſs and fire 
from the lienal fund. Indeed, this laſt method of nature is the very ſame 
as is practis d every day in works of ſewers in level countries bordering on 
the ſea, by what they call the back-water, that is, when one of their drains 
or outfalls wants ſcouring, they take in a great quantity of the ſca-water at 
a high tide, which upon the receſs of the tide, adding a new weight and i- 
petus to the freſh water removes the obſtacle. This notion of ours in a 
great meaſure coincides with that of Drelincourt ſen. for he, as we before 
ſaid, obſerving that the blood in the veins is ten times thicker than in the 
arteries, and more eſpecially in the porta than cava, concludes that the 
fluidity of the arterial blood in the ſpleen muſt neceſſarily promote, by its 
abundant lymph, the paſſage of the meſariac blood again to the heart, ſce- 
ing it has no aſliſtance againſt its lentor by lymphatics deriv'd to the porta 
for that purpoſe. And thus, according to my apprehenſion, do we ſolve 
this guzre; why is an hyſteric fit or a fever judg'd by a ſudden jaundice 
thrown all over the skin? the ſpleen forcing the attenuated blood in the i 
meſariac veſſels thro' the liver, and hindring its common office. | 
There are many other collateral uſes of the ſpleen I might inſiſt on, and if 
enquire whether it is not ſubſervient to thoſe that give ſuck, where a large 54 
quantity of blood is neceſſary, as appears from the retention of the en ſes 0 
at that time, and the brisk appetite of the mother? what relation it has to | 
accidents of reſpiration, by means of the phrenic branches? what is its in- 
tercourſe with the pancreas ? If the office of the pancreas be reaſonably 
ſuppos'd to furniſh a ſmooth juice that may temper the bile, and hinder its 
too violent bite upon the immediate part of the inteſtin it falls into, which 
would become painful; then the pancreas rightly receives its blood 
for ſo fluid a ſecretion from the ſplenic artery or ſpleen it ſelf. 1 obſerv'd 
in the body here diſſected, whoſe ſpleen is preſented plate vii. ſome arte- 
ries going to the pancreas juſt at their entrance into the ſpleen, and hence 
the reaſon why the meſariac blood comes not to that vz/eus. I might ex- 
amin whether the g/andulz renales or ſeparation of urine in the kidnies 
has reſpe& to the ſpleen, ſeeing there have been found communicating 
branches between it and the emulgents. The ancients ever had a notion 
of the ſpleen evacuating it ſelf by the bladder. The Chameleon wants a 
ſpleen, and equally all its urinary organs, neither drinks nor makes water, 
digeſts not its food but voids it unchang'd, having a natural lientery ſays 
Blaſius from Panarol. No wonder then if aſſerted uſeful in digeſtion. Theſe 
and other enquiries of this nature, I leaye to further examen by my ſucceſ- 
ſors in this chair. | 
Leſt the force of the reaſoning all this while deliver'd ſhould be thought Oger 
lefſen'd by an objection which will readily occur, ſomewhat remains to be 
ſaid upon it. If ſuch be the great uſe and offices of the ſpleen, not only 
ex eventu neceſſarium, as Ariſtotle ſays iii. de partibus auimalium; but that } 
it appears in our own account thro' ſo long a ſeries of particulars, highly 
and indiſpenſably neceſlary to the animal ceconomy, and even to the very 
being of creatures; how comes it to pals, that when it's totally extirpated, 
they live perfectly well, or if they ſuffer ſome little inconveniences, yet do 
not ſome other advantages accrue, that render its loſs leſs ſenſible, and 
perhaps in the main no real detriment? To which I anſwer: Rogerus ii. 
de partu ceſareo p. 154. delivers it as his opinion, that in theſe cafes they 
cut away but part of the ſpleen, and that even part of the lungs have been ſe- 
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veral times cut off and heal'd. And indeed in dogs, wherein the experi- 
ment has been chiefly eſtabliſh'd, it ſeems next to impoſſibility that the 
whole ſhould be taken away, from conſideration of the blood - veſſels 
that muſt neceſſarily periſh, to ſay nothing of the great collection of the 
nerves there: Its ſituation appears quite the reverſe with a man's, (cer- 
tainly a much more proper {ubject in the caſe,) for the head is poſited 
where the tail of a man's, and the whole more inward, and under the 
length of the ſtomach. It's evident from the cut exhibited Tab. vi. that of 
ſeven veſſels going to the ſtomach, five at leaſt muſt be cut away, ſo 
that in all reaſon we ſhould judge the ſtomach muſt be ſtrangely defrauded 
of its nutriment: Nevertheleſs admitting the experiment in its full force to 
be matter of fact, (which I fear has wanted due examination) there as yet 
has been no other benefit pretended to, than rendering the creature more 
gay, more ſwift, more voracious, more ſalacious. All which may without 
difficulty be ſolv'd by what we have already ſhown, vzz. that the quantity 
of blood is thereby increas'd in the whole maſs, by the ſurpluſage of that 
which ſhould ordinarily reſide in the cavity of the {plecn, or the ballance 
of the equilibrium. But this pretended benefit is wholly deny'd by ſeyc- 
ral antient and modern phyſicians, whoſe authority in this point ſhould 
weigh more than that of Pliny, or ſome empirics and turkiſh horſe-jockies. 
And is not want of digeſtion, ſcurvy, and other diſeaſes and inconvenien- 
ces mention'd, more than a ſufficient counter-charge againſt theſe preca- 
rious perquiſites? which in the whole can never avail to overthrow ſo ma- 
ny manifeſt occaſions where its preſence and action as eſtabliſh'd, is highly 
neceſſary and commodious at leaſt: much leſs to prove nature a bungler, 
and guilty of ſupererogation, who has diſplay'd all poſſible marks of pro- 
foundeſt wiſdom and deſign, and yet magnificent parſimony in all her other 
formations. May we not more reaſonably ſuppole, that where the animal 
is depriv'd of this vz/exs, after her wonted manner, the contrives a thou- 
ſand ways to remedy the dctriment as well as poſſible, and tenacious of 
life forms new veſlels, or enlarges others, finds new modes of action for 
her relief, and delegates the task of the loſt part upon others? as Bartho- 
lin ſuppoſes, cent. iv. hiſt. 51. that when the ſpleen is reſcinded, the pan- 


_ ereas, liver, or ſomewhat elſe becomes its deputy. Thus we ſce upon cut- 


ting a great artery, ſhe expands other collateral ones to ſupply the circula- 
tion, as Mr. Cooper tells us in the phzl. tranſ. A moſt eminent inſtance of 
this nature in Brunners exp. nov. c. pancr. exp. Vii. and in another dog p. 
118. and in general he ſuppoſes his uſes of the pancreas transfer'd upon o- 
ther parts which mult act for it when cut out. And in the experiment of 
Malpighi F. xi. 3. and in that before-quoted paſſage from Laurentius, 
where it was deficient originally F. iii. 2. it ſeems manifeſt, the veſſels were 
oblig d to become ſuccedaneous to the ſpleen, and being more ſwell'd out, 
particularly the artery and its coats thickned, it might well undertake in 
ſuch emergency the whole buſineſs thereof upon its ſelf, and very ade- 
quately, ſince there is ſo great conformity between them, and their power 
of contraction and relaxation equal; ſince as we demonſtrated, the ſpleen 
ſcems only a multiply'd or protracted artery with muſcular fibres over and 
above, beſtow'd on it for greater ſtrength in imitation of the heart. Here 
likewiſe were all the leſſer ramifications of the blood-veſlels of the ſtomach. 
more enlarg'd, the better to enable it by heat and blood to perform its di- 
geſtion, and become its own promptuary or a ſpleen to it ſelf. That re- 
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dundant blood thrown thither for that molt evident purpoſe, forccably di- 
{tending their coats which ſhould retire into the neighboring ciſtern. So 
the huge encreaſe of the liver ſhows, it's oblig'd to extend its own pro- 
vince, to contain ſomeway or other that ſtore of blood in its ſelf, which 
aforetime was treaſur d up in its magazine the ſpleen. 'Thus the appearance 
of the dog diſſected by Dr. Mead, the vomiting and all other ſymptoms 
enumerated on ſuch experiments, confirm not weaken the produced 
doctrine. The reaſon of ſour belchings and fatrs's in theſe mutilated a- 
nimals, ſeem perfectly like that of hypochondriacs, owing to irregular and 
too haſty fermentations in deprav'd digeſtion, like water boiling over with 
too much fire, becauſe the tone of the ſpleen is {poil'd. M hereby it either 
pours the blood and digeſtive juices into the ſtomach too much, too ſud- 
denly and in convulſions as it were, much as 1s the caſe where the veſlels 
only officiate when it's cut out; or elſe not enough, ſo that it anſwers 
well a furnace without a regulator. And in our ſubſequent account of the 
diſeaſed ſpleen (much the {ame thing as where it is abſent) many occaſions 
of remark will occur both theoric and practical, that ſerve to ſet aſide this 
objection. Since then, it what nature docs in the ordinary courſe of life, 
and what ſhe is forc'd to do when put out of her biaſs and reduc'd to ex- 
tremities, concur to eſtabliſh our aſſertions, we think our ſelves ſecure. 
We have accounted already for molt of the phenomena upon thoſe ex- 
periments. What remain are not dithcult, and cqually concluſive of our 
purpoſe, That ſuch creatures make water more frequently, depends upon 
the ſuppoſition of their having more blood in proportion than otherwile, 
as before reſtrain'd, where the circulation muſt be encreas'd, which pro- 
motes the urine as all other fluid ſecretions. Thus Brunner obſerv'd when 
the pancreas was taken away that appetite was increas'd, for no other rea- 
ſon that I can imagin: hence the water of hyſterics is much, white, uncon- 
cocted and thin; ſo Brunner's dog that loſt his ſpleen, made water fre- 
2 and drank much. Juſt as we obſcrv'd in the acuating juices of the 
omach, rendring them more voracious, tho' after they had {tufted their 
ſtomachs, digeſtion flacken'd for want of the ſplenic auxiliaries. "I'isa com- 
mon obſervation among drunkards, that during the fit of a debauch, he is 
firſt fudled that goes ofteneſt to the urinal; that being an indication of a 
more accelerated motion of the blood, which by paſling ſo much quicker 
thro' every part muſt needs encreaſe the heat, ſooner affect the head, and 
cauſe drunkenneſs with its concomitant ſymptoms. Their being more ſa- 
lacious ariſes from the ſame cauſe, and which we find one of their drunken 
ſymptoms, the quicker circulation ſpiritualiſing the blood, and provoking all 
the ſtimulating fluids of vencreal appetite. For tho' immediately more viſcid 
fecretions are perform'd where the current is flack, yet it's not doubted 
but all ſecretions in general are more expeditiouſly promoted, by frequent 
circulation and brisk pulſe, which conſequently mult pour the blood more 
impetuoufly into the ſeminal veſſels, as well as others. Laſtly, that we may 
be able to give a gueſs at the importance of ſuch a quantity of blood as the 
ſpleen will contain, and of what conſequence it is to the animal oeconomy 
under the conduct of an organ endow'd with the above ſpecity'd powers: 
we need only confider the ordinary complement of the menſtrual p/c- 
hora, which is the reſult of many days retention, and which amounts to 
about xXx. Whereas we may well judge that a moderate and healthful 
ſpleen will contain at leaſt Ibj, and which is conſtantly under its power 
and direction. DE CT. 
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SECT. XVII. The reſidue of our time, as order requires, muſt be allot- 
ted to conſideration of the diſeaſes of the ſpleen, and what are properly ſo 
called, the VAPORS, whither that which gocs under the title of hypochon- 
driaciſm, peculiarly aſcrib'd to men, or the more frequent torment of the 
fair ſex, hyſteric diſorders. It's obvious the execution of this multifarious 
tack would require a volume, and vaſtly exceed the boundaries of this 
lecture (which we have tranſgreſs'd already) thould we purſue it thro' its 
utmoſt labyrinths. But preſuming upon the great candor, as well as pa- 
tience of the molt learned auditory in the world, I ſhall at preſent obſerve, 
that in caſe the doctrine we have advanc'd be founded upon truth, the 
whole hyſteric theory muſt be fetch'd from a ſomewhat different ſourſe 
than has hitherto generally obtain d. Therefore I may perhaps more eaſily 
beſpeak your curioſity whilſt as concuely as poſſible I only pretend to 
trace out a general ſcheme of what may be ſaid upon this diſeaſe, which 
both antients and moderns have attributed to the part, but, as far as I gueſs, 
not perfectly apprehended the reaſon. M hence probably the diſtemper has 
been found ſo difficult and ſtubborn, and as well as ſome others ſtil'd op- 
probrium, and flagellum medicorum. Laurentius, Beſſardus, &c. 

We ſaid before, life, at leaſt health, when the original ſlamina are ſound, 
depends. upon a libration or æꝗquipondium of the ſolids and fluids mutually 
oppoſing cach other, much as motion and attraction conſerve the volubi- 
lity of the celeſtial orbs by a contrary »2/is. And this is what properly is 
meant by the conſtitution of a perſon, which varies one from another, or 
in different ſtages of life in the ſame, as theſe fundamental cauſes coope- 
rate, or prevail one above the other. And the ſpleen is by us ſuppos'd the 
great regulator or watergage to the heart, and conſervator of this £quili- 
brium, like a court of admiralty within us; as the moon to our globe is ſo- 
vereign of the ſeas, giving a motion ſalutary, regular and conſtant to the 
fluid element. I hope I may be excus'd for uſing ſuch ſort of compariſons, 
ſince nothing perfects our zdea's ſo well as analogy from things evident to 
thoſe we endeavor to make ſo, where the reſemblance is tolerably juſt. How 
eminent then is the {tation of the ſpleen? for it is as neceſſary that the 
heart ſhould move, as we may ſay, by rythm and concord, as that it move 
at all. There mult be a nice adjuſted plenitude in the veſſels, or the ani- 
mal pump will languiſh, be diſturb'd, hurry'd or ſuffocated, as we have 
already and ſufficiently inculcated. And if there be a deviation from this 
meaſure on one fide or other for ſome continuance of time, thro” failure 
of this ballance of the ſpleen, (tho' we ſuppoſe all the other vier and 
ſolids in good condition) great diſorders muſt enſue thro'out the whole 
economy. All ſecretions muſt be vitiated of courſe, the whole maſs be-: 
ing of an undue compoſure. Digeſtion is deprav'd, evacuations irregular ; 
nature put upon a million of unguided fallies, convulſions, tumults, and 
the human machine become a feat of rebellion and miſrule, and mult ſuf- 
fer in a molt unaccountable manner, ſuch we call the vapors. A diſtem- 
per of ſo diſſimilar a complexion, that it is never alike in any two perſons or 
ſcarce in two fits of the ſame perſon. Sydenham calls it farrago quædam 
phanomen7n incompoſita atque inordinata. Other diſeaſes by many learn- 
cd writers are well ſolv'd by particularities of the afore-mention'd devia- 
tions: but this is a complication of them all, and may appoſitely deſerve 
the definition of a morbus morborum. Then, if we conſider the conſe- 
quences of it, when run to ſome length, and the whole frame drawn into 
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conſcnt and defection, we need not wonder that without regard to the no— 
ceſſary varieties of age, ſex, climate, conſtitution, diet and other nonnatu- 
rals, diflerent paſſions, and a thouſand variable incidents, the concomitant 
ſymptoms mult be as proteiform as can poſſibly be imagin'd. That where a 
part is concern'd that has ſo diſtant and various a communication with o- 
thers, where the accumulated depravation of ſo many noble uſes as we a- 
bove aſſign'd, falls on us with full weight, an hyſteric hydra ſhould be 
produc'd. 


In a word, we may venture to call the vapors a relaxation of the tonic Dr, 


action of the ſpleen, whether from any proper diſorder or defect in it felt, 
or whether join'd with an univerſal relaxation of the vaſcular compages or 
ſolids in general, whether cauſing or cauled. But rather beginning the pre- 
lude, which mult ſoon be follow'd by the whole; whence it is but a fort 
of half life, and accompany'd with the utmoſt deſpondence and deſpair 
of relief. When we tix the riſe and lay the ſcene thercof in the ſpirits, 
or to ſpeak in more intelligible terms, the nervous ſyſtem, we miſtake the 
conſequence and effect for the primary cauſe. But from hence the naine 
of vapors ſcems to ariſe, pointing to thoſe nimble agents in all animal 
actions, to which we fancy the quick tranſitions and volatile nature of the 
ſymptoms here are molt like. As Baglivi makes the meninges, as it were, 
the heart of the brain; and I think all his doctrin de fbra motrice very much 
confirm'd by our modern practice of ſnull-taking ; ſo we make the ſpleen 
the heart of the abdomen. That cach of the three cavities may have its great 
auxiliary and ſupcrintendant, which in their due ſubordination and harmo- 
nic co-opcration, conſtitute the animal occonomy. The true heart indeed 
throws the blood to both the other, the wennges regulate the ſecrction of 
the animal ſpirits which is the cauſe of the motion to all: But the ſpleen 
preſides o'er the fountain head, the organs of concoction and its depen- 
dent inſtruments of diſtribution of the chyle, which is to make the blood, 
the ocean whence all ſtreams are deriv'd and all vitality; not only fo, but 
regulates it, that it may be really uſeful to the other two, and to the whole. 
So that for the true cauſe of this diſeaſe, we mull ſearch for the foundation, 
which if weak and defective, no wonder that the higheſt pinacles nod, and 
whoſe fall will only help to make the ruin greater. Such I take to be the 
caſe of the ſplcen in this complex malady, by the ancicnts call'd melancholy 
or black bile, which they ſuppos'd heaped up in the part, and wanted eva- 
cuation or volatiliſation, ſo as to become good blood again, and fit for nu- 
trition and other functions of the body. This notion they deriv'd from in- 
ſpection, finding generally the ſpleen in this cafe much fwell'd and ſtufſed 
with thick unactive blood. The yellow or true bile they thought of a dry 
and hot temper, this black bile or mclancholic juice was cold or moiſt; 
meaning that in this circumſtance the blood was of an undue craſſitude, 
poverty and humidity, and wanted much of the fire which ripens all things. 
They obſerv d too, that melancholics often vomited black matter like ſoot, 
and made black urine with black ſediment, all pronounc'd ſigns of tlie 
ſpleen affected, Gal. Avicen. I. 1. fen. 2. doct. 3. c. 2. Actuar. i. de urin. 
judic. 20. Averrho. colliget. iv. 22. Pi F. 1. That they had a rremer, 
when they awak'd, of all the parts of the left fide; ſo that they ſaw the truth 
plainly, tho' by their term of refrigeration is meant relaxation, in our later 
way of ſpeaking, an inactivity of the circulation, and /entcr of the blood. 
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Galen defines the hyſteric paſſion an intemperies frigida, which neither 
ariſes ſoon, nor ceaſes ſoon, which is no more than a lax and moiſt con- 
ſtitution, degenerated into an habitual indolence and remiſſneſs of action, 
between the ſolids and fluids, in which the ſpleen has ſo mighty an inte- 
reſt. Gal. ii. and 5. de art. cur. ad Glauc. calls it the diſtention of the 
ſpleen by flatus's. Hipp. ſays, pituita is always join'd with melancholy, 
and that the blood of ſuch is full of ich and crudities. So that ſplenetics 
have no great thirſt tho' they make much water, they likewiſe ſweat much, 


and ſpit for weeks together as if ſalivated. Any ulcerated part will run 
much. Old authors complain in theſe caſes of the patients having drank much 


water. Now this moiſture abounding, drowns the volatile falts in the blood, 
whence the ſpirits and principles of action in the body ; and leaves it thick, 
black, ſluggiſh, earthy and unqualify'd for its office. The vaicular ſyſtem, 
which it permeates and nouriſhes, is become conſequently languid and un- 
active, and both go to wreck from the reciprocal dependance on cach o- 
ther. No marvail the ſymptoms of this malady are ſo infinitely various, 
that they ſuffer in every limb and member and z2z/czs, even in the whole body 
to ſuch a degree, that it appears like witchcraft, when it ariſcs from a 
temper and conſtitution quite oppoſite. Moſt frequently indeed from that 
which is humid and remiſs, yet ſometimes from the dry, the hot and fiery, 
which by an extravagant evaporation and waſting of the fluid and ſpirituous 
parts of the ſanguinary maſs, leaves the blood in juſt the fore-mention'd 
condition, or creates this atra bilis, or ſtagnant ſtate thereof, where it was 
not before; and this ſeems more peculiarly that melancholy which termi- 
nates in madneſs. So that to point out in few words the cauſes of the vapors, 
tis want of action or too much paſlion, the mind and body join hands in 
their own overthrow ; any thing that depauperates the blood, waſtes the 
ſpirits, that for ſome time together defeats the true proportion and harmo- 
ny between the ſolids and fluids, which is maintain'd by the ſpleen. Such 
are a lazy indolent life, lying too long in bed, a ſtagnating, marſhy, ſaline 
air, tedious fevers or other diſeaſes, hemorrhages, drinking too 
much water eſpecially in winter, middle age and peircing wit, for a 
flow and temperate genius ſeldom runs into this exceſs. To much 
ſtudy, eſpecially upon one topic, variety being as much a relaxation, 
as total abſtinence from books. Nocturnal lucubrations, exceſſive grief, 
care, ſolitude, watchings, ſolicitude, too much indulgence of one paſſion, 
eſpecially that predominant one of love. We may add too much labor and fa- 
tigue in a hot, dry air or ſeaſon, ſalt food, an abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
which in reality drink up the vital flame. And ſometime 'tis hereditary, as 
Hipp. ſays. Nor does any thing hinder but that there may be an original 
and natural debility in the part as well as acquir'd, particularly where the 
ſolids in general appear to be ſoft and lax. Therefore this being a diſtem- 
per that ſcholars and ingenious people are more addicted to than others, 
the conſideration of it muſt needs be very inviting, but above all in com- 
paſſion to the tender ſex, without whom the world it {elf would incur the 
diſeaſe, they being one main ſpring of all action in the wondrous -machinc. 
Ariſtotle probl. F. 30. enquires why this melancholy ſhould prove ſo ob- 
noxious to men that have been moſt famous for war, tor wit, philoſophy, 
legiſlature, poetry, arts, Sc. ſuch as Hercules, Ajax, Bellerophon, Fpe- 
doc les, Socrates, Plato, Heraclitus, Timon and the like, who all dy'd of 
this diſtemper; v. Drelincourt. de lienoſis p. 44 Hercules burnt himſelf 
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on his own funeral pile, Ajax flew himſelf with He&or's ſword, Belles o- 
phou wander'd in the Aleian fields, 

Is niſer Elæis ſolus errabat in agris, 

Ipſe ſuum cor edens, hominum veſtigia vitans. Hom. Il. iii. v. 202. 
Lucian in his comment on aſtrology ſuppoſes Bellerophon a great ſtudent 
in that ſcience, which made him vapor'd and melancholy, and a lover of 
ſolitude. Thence the fable of his being thrown oft Pegaſus into theſe fa- 
mous fields, where I ſuppoſe he walk d to contemplate the heavenly mo- 
tions. This is Twlly's opinion Tx/c. qu. iii. n. 26. Euſtach. t. i. p. 494. 13. 

Sic nimie bilis morbum aſſignauvit Homerus 

Bellerophouteis ſollicitudiuibus. 

Nam juvent affen ſo ſævi poſt tela doloris 

Dicitur humanum diſplicuſſe genus. Rutil. 

No more is meant by the cating of the heart or liver of Ti#yus, Prome- 
theus. So Empedocles threw his life away in a fit, and little did Ariſtotle 
think it would be his own caſe. And thus was the fate of many other of 
the famous ancients, as Sappho, which gave riſe to the ſevcral fables and in- 
vention of the greek poets. What can we think otherways of Orpheus ? thus 
Virgil deſcribes his ſymptoms tor loſs of his wife, Georg. iv. 

Septem lum totos perhibent ex ordine menſes 

Rupe ſub aeria deſerti ad Strymonts undam 

Fleviſſe, & gelidis hac evoluiſſe ſiitb antris. 

Solus hyperboreas glacies Tauaimque nivalem, 

Arvaque Ripheis nunquam viduata pruinis 

Luſtrabat, raptam Eurydicen atque irrita Ditis 

Dona querens. 


Ovid thus, 


Septem tamen illèe diebus 

Squallidus in ripa Cereris ſiue munere ſedit, 

Cura dolorgue animi lacrymæque alimenta fuere. Met. x. 
I imagine the ſame of the Sybils and Propheteſſes, of the dancing Coryban- 
tes, the revelling Bacchinalians, &c. and Prieſts in general, who from their 
ſecret and ſilent way of life fell into this calamity, as our modern Carthu- 
ſians, Hermits, Monks, Dervis, Sc. So that when they came to exerciſe 
their offices, they were forc'd to make themſelves drunk and mad, and all 
their extravagant actions and ſpeeches were taken for ſacred fury and in- 
ſpiration. Then was the time they gave oracles, then they fancy'd them- 


ſelves, or were vulgarly thought to be, poſſeſt with a ſupernatural ſpirit of 


wiſdom and foreſight. And not long ſince have we ſeen ſomewhat very 
like this in England. 


The ſpring and elaſticity of the ſpleen thus debilitated, and render'd The Syteex 


torpid, liſtleſs, we muſt expect it ſhould be loaded and crouded full of 


blood, and ſwell'd to a preternatural bulk, conſequently obſtructed and 
idle in all its great offices, and more and more unable to reſiſt the common 
impulſe of the arteries ; ſo that it becomes heavy according to the mind of 
the ancients, in reality as well as feeling, v. Friend's Emmenolog. p. 80. 
and a ſaturnine bowel as Helmond calls it, which ſignifies no more 
than diſeaſed; for ſound parts have or create no ſenſe of weight. In ſome 
from their infancy the ſpleen is exceſſive in bulk, or impotent. Fpp. ob- 
ſerves that people born or living in moiſt fenny countries have larger 
ſpleens than uſual, where they make uſe of ſtagnant water. Splenctics are 


generally 


? 
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generally of a full, large, lax, ſanguine habit, /axzore crudogue ſays Hden- 
ham, fair of complexion and inclincable to fat, and naturally ſubject to gouts, 
rheumatiſm. And pcople that have large veins tho' lean, have larger ſpleens. 
Hipp. ii. prorhet. t. 42. gives us a way to know thoſe under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, that the skin appears very full and prominent under the eyes. I 
ſuppoſe he means the lower part of the orbicularis muſcle lying on the 
chcek-bone. Let me add another diagnoſtic from my own obſervation, 
ſuch as have large legs, rather thicker and more muſcular than ſhould be 
the proportion to their body, and commonly have narrow ſhoulders, pale 
and thin viſage. They that are ſubject to bleed much at noſe have large 
ſpleens, and thoſe that indulge drinking too much when young, which lays 
a foundation for this diſcaſe. Lindauus ſays, the common people of Fri/a 
who drink much buttermilk have large ſpleens. All great authors confirm 
its growing large in an unhealthy ſtate and evil digeſtion. Zipp. de loc. iu 
hom. Plato in Timeo. Gal. ii. de nat. fac. 9. Veſalins ſaw it ſo in an ele- 
phantiaſis. Ballonius obſery'd it putrid in melancholics. Car. Piſò oft 
found it turgid, and of a pitchy color in quartans. Fernelius, who dy'd of a 
melancholic quartan, had his ſpleen inflam'd, ſwol'n full of clotted blood 
like black pitch, ſays Plautius in his life. Heſalius ſaw one ſo large that 
it covcr'd the ſtomach, and grew to the liver, in ſubſtance like that of ſound 
people, v. 9. one nearly as big in the next page. Ætius x. 7. 16. ſays, 
it ſometime grows ſo large that it will reach down to the pelvic in length, 
and approach to the liver in bredth; obſerv'd too by Aretæus i. chron. 


14. and in Plaut. Curculio act. 2. In a woman from whom I made a ver- 


PLATE VII. 


tical ſection in the houſe of the royal ſociety feb. 1720, the ſpleen was very 
large, reaching to the pelvig, it was nine inches long, and weighed Tbiij ſs. 
FHipp. ſays, ulcers in the legs of ſuch are dithcultly heal'd. This woman 
dy'd with an ulcer in her knee. In an infirm man diflected in this theater, 
the ſpleen was ten inches and a half long, fix broad. Mr. Becket from his 
caſes obſerv'd in St. Thomas's hoſpital, told me of a young man that con- 
traced an ill habit of body, and had an ulcer in his leg, which puzled the 
utmoſt efforts of the ſurgeons to heal. After it had for a long while been 
kept to the compals of a ſixpence, on a ſudden irritated by their incarners, 
it broke out into freſh ulcers all around, and cnlarg'd it ſelf to a hand's 
bredth; then a looſeneſs ſeiz d the man, he became of an ill countenance, 
loſt his appetite and dy d: nothing remarkable when open'd but the ex- 
ceſſive bulk of the ſpleen, weighing five pounds four ounces. He has a- 
nother dying of an aſcites, who had a ſordid ulcer in cach leg, hardly to 
be kept from mortitying, with abundance of cuticular eruptions diſcharg- 
ing much ſcrocity. The man's countenance like the former, his liver and 
ſpleen very large and ſchirrous: which inſtances confirm the great ſagacity 
and careful obſervation of Hipp. Horſtias mentions two or three valt 
ſpleens, and of unuſual ſhapes, one weighed above two pounds, and had 
three veſlels inſerted into it from the meſentery, one in the middle, and 
one at each end. Mr. Che/e/den in a boy found a diſeaſed one of 
three pound: in a man, five pound two ounces. Hildau. cent. ii. ob. 45. 
and epi/t. 55. the ſpleen and liver of an exceſſive bulk in a woman, ſo that 
ſhe-thought herſelf with child; great hardneſs and {welling on the left fide, 
the ſpleen grew to one {ide of the liver, which ſhows there had been an in- 
flammation withal, the vas breve ſmall and obſtructed. Cheſueau gives an 
account of a woman at Tho/ouſe having a great tumor in her left hypo- 
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chondre reaching down very low, ſo that they took it for a ri.ng of tus 
womb: upon opening her body they found the {picen ſwelfd to chat de- 
gree. Bartholim. cent. i. hiſt. 80. ſaw one two {pans long, tour pound 
u eight, the vas breve very large and divided into four branches. Flam- 
merding ſaw a ſpleen of forty three pound; de tum. lien. Colum. l. xv. 
anat. has found them of twenty pound, cartilaginous externally : One of fix 
pound in Bonet. auat. pratt.p. 958. Diemerbroek found one as large as a man's 
head, azar. i. 15. and cites from //epfer one in a woman weighing {ix pound. 
Cabrolins one of tive pound. / 6. Skenkzius one of twenty three pound. iii. 
oh, 9. There have been vaſtly larger, as that which cover'd the whole 
contents of the abdomen in a woman, yet the had children and lived very 
well. Others of like enormity in Aretæus 1. chron. 14. /Etlins tetrab. 3. 
ſerm. 2. c. 7. Trallian. viii. 12. and many more authors. Dyeliucourt. p. 
101. de /lienoſes. The ſpleen encreas'd to a monſtrous degree in a melan- 
cholic unactive young woman, whence ſuppreſſion of the menſes. phil. 
tranſ. n* 194. p. 543. fernelins ſays he has ſeen it bigger than the liver. 
phuyſiolog. c. 7. Blaſius has an inſtance of the ſpleen very hard of three 
pound weight, found in a melancholic. %% med. 22. Theſe extravagant 
inſtances are ſufficient to ſhow how much the welfare of our body depends 
upon this vz/eus, and how neceſſary it is to keep the blood in due fluidity 
and diſtribution, from its rightly diſpos'd tonic action. pp. iv. de mor- 
bis ſays the head and ſpleen are moſtly obnoxious to diſcaſes, being parts 
of capacity. And Galen well compar'd it to a bank or treaſury, ii. 9. de 
natural. fac. Plato in Timæo. So Trajan the empcror us'd the fame ſimi— 
litude; ſaying as the coffers of the prince were inrich'd, the common peo- 
ple were impoverith'd. Aur. Vitt. epit. Rhodigin. iv. 18. meaning as the 
ſpleen encreaſes in bulk, the body grows lean. . 


This ſtagnation of the blood will certainly firſt beign its tragedy in the Su] r 


lower belly or hypochondres, whence the name of the diſcaſe, and where 
the ſeat of the ſpleen, where the blood-veſlels largeſt, moſt numerous, eſ- 
pecially the veins going to the porta, which we oblerv'd by the deſign of 
nature are to ſlacken its courſe for the purpoſe of the liver. If the cir- 
culation in general be flow, here it conſequently muſt be much flower, as 
receiving no help by ordinary muſcular action and exerciſe of the limbs, 
and eſpecially from the arterial force of the neighboring ſpleen. Here 
can be ſuppos'd no want of rebatement in the caverns of the ſpleen which 
is become the diſeaſe. Paticnts of this ſort therefore are of a fallow com- 
plexion, the lively and florid color of the face vanithes, whence the jeſt of 
lienoſi omnes mortut, Strab. xiv. Stratonicus the harper a witty fellow found 
all the inhabitants of Caunia lienoſe and pale; when they reprehended him for 
jeſting upon them and accuſing their city as unhealthful : God forbid, ſays he, 
that I ſhould think ſo, when I ſec even dead men walk in it. Cælius iv. 18. 80 
a wan or dark color ſucceeds, as in Anaxenor, in Antzlocus, and Alevas in 
Hipp. they have a {low pulſe and reſpiration, they feel a perpetual weight 
and heavineſs, eſpecially after meals, with a head-ach, difficulty of breath- 
thing, have faint ſweats, a frequent coldneſs all over the body; bilious vo- 
mitings, nauſea, ſower, fetid belchings, Arete. diuturn. 1. 5. crudities, 
flatus, rumbling in the guts, whence the diſeaſe has got the name of flatu- 
lency in Gal. Hipp. &c. dejections of ſlimy, acrimonious, bilious matter; 
gripes, conſtipated belly, loſs of appetite, all depravations of our afore- 
aſſigned uſes of the ſpleen, with utmoſt dejection of ſpirit. They make 
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much water, but without relief, as if ſeiz'd with a diabetes; Arete. diu- 
tin. ii. c. 2. the fluidity of the blood being more leſſen'd, by a clear and 
unconcocted effuſion. Stoppages of the mernſtrus, inflations, pains of the 
hypochondria, loyns, back, ſwellings of the leggs. Hucope, dulneſs of the 
eyes, unquiet fleep, clavus hyſtericns from obſtruction of ſome veſſels in 
the meninges, and too frequently that horrid peſt of mankind the polyprs in 
the heart. Fantaſtic, whimſical notions, pecviſnneſs, paflion and the like. 
Spontaneous laſſitude, and many {corbutic ſymptoms, as ſpots, livid ſuf- 
fuſions, which in time itch and grow ulcerous ; but generally above all, a 
ſharp and wandring pain in the left hypochondre the fountain of all the reſt, 
and which even the horle-doctors remark in their cattle; Apfrius weter. 
40. the tumor of the left hypochondrium will increaſe after dinner, upon 
motion or anger that inflames the blood, or by a contrary reaſon upon 
ſadneſs, the blood falling into it as a fink, as Lælius a fonte calls it. Fre- 
quently they have a ſymptomatic grecdineſs and unreatonable appetite, as 
was obſerv'd in dogs without ſpleen, and thirſt too, and all the ſymptoms 
of epileptic fits. Ilias guartanarum lienis imbecillitatem ſuccedit, ſays Bal- 
loninus i. de morb. mul. f. 70. They ſpit much, which Galen ex Diocle. 3. 
de loc. affeft. mentions moiſt common among hyochondriacs. And in a 
word, what remarkably proves our doctrine juſt, Booerhave athrms, have 
all the ſymptoms that attend creatures from whom the ſpleen is cut out. 
Inſtitution. p. 77. It's oblerv'd the ſymptomical vomiting laſting, the 
ſwelling of the ſpleen abates, and vice verſa. The reaſon is, becauſe that 
convulſion draws the ſpleen by conſent to exert it ſelf, and diſcharge its 
blood; when the vomiting ceaſes the left hypochondre ſwells, and yel- 
low ſuffuſions of the skin ſucceed, the liver ſuflering in its office at the 
ſame time for want of the power of the ſpleen. Well may Hippocrates 
call thoſe ſplenetic whoſe ſpleen is hard, and ſpeak ſo much of the riſing 
of the ſpleen, vi. de morb. popul. F. 2. & alibr. and hence the whole pa- 
thology of the hyſteric colic. The vaſt quantity of bilioſe matter thrown 
up by vomiting, or downards by dzarrhea, and {till tinging the skin, ſhows 
this overmuch ſizineſs of the blood deſtin'd for that ſecretion, gencrally in 
the whole maſs, particularly in the abdominal veſſels. From which, and 
its ſtimulating quality, when the head is attack'd, coma's, epilepſy, apo- 
plexy, or the numbneſs of a part enſuc, or talkativeneſs, tremors, ſpaſms, 
head-ach; when the heart, palpitations, ſwooning, anxiety ; when the brcaſt, 


ſighing, ſhort-breath, cough ; when the diaphragm, laughing ;when the bel- 


ly (and more frequently being the ſeat of the morbid mznera) rugitus, car- 
dialgia, colic, iliac paſſion, Sc. when the reins, nephritic ſymptoms, and 
the like, and ſometime all together; the reaſon of which is caſily appre- 
hended without deſcending to particular ſolutions, not at this time to be 
indulg'd. | 

When nature has ſuffer'd for ſome time under theſe preſſures, and you 
may very plainly feel the tumity'd ſpleen in the left hypochondre, ſhe be- 
gins then to rouſe her ſelf, and look out for relief. The heart, in this caſe 
the dernier reſſort, and the ſplenic artery begin a prodigious pulſation in the 
part, in order to remove this accumulated exceſs of blood, which ſome- 
time arifes to convulſion and inflammation. We have divers accounts 
from phyſicians how the ſpleen or its arteries ſhall ſtrike fo ſtrongly againſt 
the ribs, that it may be ſeen, and even heard to make a noiſe as of ſtrokes 
inflicted, at the diſtance of thirty foot, v. Boner. ſepulchret. p. 979. Tul- 
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pins ii. ol 28. The patients can feel it rowl within them as in anguiſh, and 
the whole belly ſhall be ſtretch'd our like a drum, all the membranous 
parts conſenting therewith. Sometime they fancy that they feel a bird or ſome 
tive thing jumping or fluttering within. V. Arculanus in non. Rhaſ. c. 100. 
Eraſtns in Hipp. progn. Clandin. couſ. 46. 62, and 74. Bont ius obſ. iudic. 
8. and all obſerv'd before by Hip. Some have fancy'd themſelves poſſeſs'd 
with an intcrnal devil; others a frog leaping, and that they can hear it 
croak. Drelincourt p. 117. de lienos. ſays, the lienal artery ſhall beat ſo 4 
powerfully that the whole left hypochondrium will be ſhaken as far as the 1 
navel. As Riolan ſays, egergue percipit mter fe volitantis avicule nh 
ſpeciem. Hipp. in the caſe of cia who was ſplenetic, obſerv'd the Wm 
jeft baſilical artery to have a far ſtronger pulſe than the right. Tis 1 
at this ſladium of the diſtemper that lienoſe have a red face and fluſh- 141 
ings of blood after dinner, the palms of the hands are hot, ſtrange ſtrug- | | 
gles and variations in the pulſe, throbbings of the heart, wandring pains 
and prickings all over the body, which demoſtrate the efforts of nature. | | 
Fevers, men/es, bleeding at noſe, ans, and other ſalutary exertions ſhow | 
themſelves, which if prudently improv'd by the phytician co-operating, re- || 
{tore the patient, as the wife of Hippoſtratus in Hippocrates, | 
As the exceſſive bulk and weakneſs of the ſpleen is chargeable with theſe Mixx | 

ruinous conſequences: ſo ſometime it offends as much on the other hand SyLEz x. | 
by its unreaſonable minuteneſs, equally uncapable of executing its aſſigned | 
purpoſes. Sometimes it happens that other accidents diſqualify it, as ſtones 
bred in its cavities, or its coats growing coriaccous. Many inſtances of both 
kinds in Drelincourt, p. 109. and he gives us a good hint at a ſolution of 
the ancient fabulous cataſtrophe of Niobe, Atlas, &c. who probably dy'd 
of mclancholy. 

In vultu color eſt ſme ſanguine Iumima meſtis, 

Stant immota gents nihil eſt in imagine vivum. 

Ipſa quoque interins cum duro lingua palato 

Congelat, & venæ deſiſtunt poſſe movers. Ovid Met. 
Tully 3. Tuſt. queſt. ſays, Niobe fingitur lapidea propter æternum, credo, 
zu luftu ſilentium. Thoner epiſt. 2. 1. vi. mentions one dying melancholic, 
that had an extraordinary ſmall ſpleen not weighing above an ounce. Lau- 
rentius mentions another ſuch. Veſalius v. 9. obſerv'd in one that dy'd 
of the jaundice the liver large, hard and green of color, the ſpleen large 
and ſoft. He mentions two who dy'd of the dropſy, the ſpleen white 
and ſmall. Theſe two diſeaſes are moſt frequently conjoin'd with or con- 
ſequent to the affection of the ſpleen, as it proves deficient in adminiſtring 
to the liver in the manner above propos'd ; and as the extraordinary quan- 
tity of the fluid part of the blood is voided thro' the broken lymphatics in- 
ſtead of the other by urine, ſweat, or ſpitting. Morgagni anatom. adver- 
far. iii. p. 46. in a prieſt and a virgin found it waſted away after a long 1} 
ſickneſs. Bontius obſ. 7. ſaw it like a little ball. Vidus YVidins x. 10. de 
cur. membr. of the bulk of a pigeon's egg. Salmuth cent. i. obſ. 21. as big 
only as ones thumb. Thuanus's in Riolan weighed not an ounce. Peyerus 
hiſt. anatom. as big as a bean. Conringius 6. de ſang. leſs than the bredth 
of a nail of ones finger. Litrius in a ſickly man waſted away, in another 
he found it petrify'd, or rather oſſify d. hi/?. del acad. R. de ſcience. Hit 
danus cent. 2, obſ. 44. the ſpleen with other viſcera and the veſſels full of 


limy matter. Drelincourt has ſeen ſome ſmall ſpleens, but as * as 
ones, 
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ſtones, and many perfectly ſhrivel'd up and contracted. Hipp. de intern. 
affect. ſays the ſpleen will ſometime be as hard as a ſtone. Sometime it 
will become hard, and when cut thro' make a noiſe like a cork, an inſtance in 
Bartholin cent. 4. obſ. 60. Turnehiſerus in exam. urin. ſau a itone as big 
as a cheſnut, whitiſh and ſoft as alabaſter in the ſpleen, compos'd of layers 
which weighed Zijſs. 3j. at full- moon this girl always felt a pain in that 
fide. Nechol. Fontana found a large ſpleen fill'd full of white ſtones in two 
inſtances. One in Veſalius dy'd after three years impriſonment, of the black 
jaundice; his ſpleen waſted away, dry and hard; another dy'd of a dropſy 
where it was white and ſmall. It's frequently ſeen in a ſheep eſpecially, 
that the inner tunicle has chalky ſtuff fix'd to it, melicerides and other ſort 
of tumors, from extraneous matter forc'd out of the extremities of its veſ- 
ſels and cells; doubtleſs upon its frequent act of conſtriction. Sometime in 
this diſcaſe the ſpleen has been corrupted and turn'd into a math, by the 
corroſive fermentations of its ſtagnating blood, as Drelincourt obſerves p. 
87. de lienoſis. So that from thele exceſſes and defects we may ſafely ga- 
ther that the moderate ſpleen is moſt healthy; as Ariſtotle concludes iii. 
hiſt. anim. 16. So the butchers uſe that and the liver as a teſt of the health 
of the cattle they Kill. So the ſpleen of the famous old Parr upon his 
diſſection by the great Harvey appear'd but ſmall, about the bulk of a 
kidney. 

AY the inſtances of the coats of the ſpleen becoming coriaceous (F. iii. 5.) 
produce the ſame evil diſpoſition and incapacity of its duty, they ſcem owing 
to the ſame cauſe that creates oſſifications at the mouth of the great ar- 
tery at the heart, and in other parts of the arteries; to wit, the continual 
impulſe of the warm blood, ſo near the ſpring of its heat, to which the 
ſpleen claims the neareſt vicinity, as moſt ſuitable to the dignity of its 
office. Such an opinion had Hippocrates of this vivific faculty thereof, that 
he thought even its inclination one way or other from its moſt uſual and 
natural ſituation carry'd a larger quantity of blood and ſpirits that way. In 
his vi. Epid. $. 2. he pronounces, quibus deor ſim vergit lien, his pedes & 


genua calent, naſus & aures frigent, the extreme upper parts ſuffering 


thereby. Pertinent to which Sydenham has obſerv'd in hyſterics a ſtrange 
coldneſs in ſome external parts like to a dead corpſe. Nay even the venal 
blood of the ſpleen 1s more freſh and diluted than any other thro'out the 
body, as Boerhaave takes notice p. 77. iuſlitut. 

If ſuch then be the benefits, ſuch the ills depending on the diſpoſition 
of the ſpleen, the ancients had a more than metaphorical reaſon to aſ- 
ſign this part the honor of mirth and jollity, health and love, Sc. 

Splen tumidus nocet, & rifim reddit ineptum. 

Dicitur exſectus faciles auferre cachinnos, 

Perpetuoque evo frontem preſtare ſeveram. Seren. c. 22. 
V. Euſtath. ine Iliad. . v. 559. Nhodigin. iii. 12. and 22. Pliny ii. 37. 
Laughter was counted a God by Apuleius met. ii. and iii. Scholiaſt. in 
Ariſtoph. cereal. Porta phyſiogn. Xxi. A fit of laughter has often cur'd a fit 
of the ſpleen. Laughter is a paſſion proper to the human race, and cer- 
tainly is aſſiſted by the ſpleen; as in that convulſion, the diaphragmatic and 
phrenic branches give and receive blood readily to it. The ſpleen only in 
human bodies is faſtned to the diaphragm, and its concuſſions reciprocally 
aſſiſt the ſpleen, whence mirth at meals mult be very uſeful towards a good 


digeſtion, by forwarding its help to the ſtomach in the manner we deſcrib'd. 
Tho 
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Tho' not from laughing, yet in common reſpiration, nature has indulg'd 
this ſervice to brutes, by placing the ſpleen in a length parallel to the dia- 
phragm, between which, the ſtomach and inteſtines, it is fo ſqueer'd in 
breathing, as that the blood mult be forc'd up to the ſtomach from it alters 
nately as from a ciſtern. I'rom whence, and by promoting its fluidity, we 
may underſtand Plato, Jul. Pollux. ii. 4. and others, who thought this 
jollity was procur'd by defecating the blood, and concocting the atra b:/zs, 
which made folks pecviſh. Serv. in en. xii. ſplene ridemus. The concern- 
ment between the ſpleen and laughter ſcems further inculcated from the 
two very large communicating nerves, between (only) the left intercoſtal, 
whence the ſplenic nerves and diaphragmatic, with the muſcles of the face, 
which is not found in brutes. Wiſely therefore did our anceſtors keep 
their jeſters to entertain them at dinner, to make em laugh and digeſt well, 
the firſt topick of health, whence they begat an athletic and hardy race, that 
did ſuch wonders in arms. Quite contrary tothe practice in religious houſes, 
colleges, where the ſcripture is prepoſterouſly read at mcal-times, and 
a ſuperfluous demureneſs of countenance prepares them for all the diſeaſes 
of an unactive ſpleen. Indeed it's notorious enough how the hyſteric train of 
ills has gain'd ground, ſince action in both ſexcs is diſus'd, which with 
chearfulneſs is one great method of preventing and curing the vapors. Ihe 
wheels of life grow ruſty without continual motion, and death is no other 
than a ceſſation of motion. Iis not above a hundred years ago fince all 
excellence was chictly plac'd in exerciſe, feats of arms and tryals of 
ſtrength, and moſt of our diverſions were of that fort; but now we have 
no appearance thereof but hunting and horſe-races. Our leaving the coun- 
try for cities and great towns, coffechouſes and domeſtic track of buſmeſs, 
our ſedate lite and exceſſes together, have prepar'd a plentiful harveit tor 
theſe diforders. Ihe remedy therefore is obvious; and without the con- 
currence of cheœarfulneſs, exerciſe, open air and converſation, all medicine 
is impotent. The hyſteric malady, ſays the accurate Sydenham, makes up 
one half of chronical diſcaſes, few women eſcape without ſomeu hat of this 
fort, except ſuch as work hard, and moſt men that live a ſedentary ſtudi- 
ous life are obnoxious. Ihat women have it more frequently than men, is 
accountable from the ſpecific delicacy and ſoftneſs of their compoſure, 
their more tender frame, and the lets claſtic compares of their folids. More- 
over becauſc they generally uſe leſs exerciſe than the men in all civil coun- 
tries, and that the womb is in ſome meaſure analogous to the {ſpleen as we 
have ſhown above; conſcquently furniſhes one more occaſion of the di- 
{temper, which docs not a little corroborate our reaſoning, not unjuſtly 
did the ancients charge the ſpleen and womb with this malady. Hence the 
{ymptoms of menſtrual ſuppreſſion and {pleen are alike, and the cure too, 
being both plethora's, accompany'd with a unter of the blood, and this 
has given it the name of hyſteric. In one the tonic action of the uterus is 
vitiated, as that of the ſplecn in the other caſe. Steel and ſulphurated me- 
dicines good in both, to which with Fonſeca we may join the Piles, 
who ſays that theſe are endemical at Venice, Padua, and thereabouts in that 
watery tuation, whence the melancholic ſullen habit of thoſe people. 
They drink much water too with their wine, and that bad, which relaxcs 
the natural ſtrength of the ſolids. Hipp. de aere aquis & loc. makes Henes 
and Hemorroides akin, both ariſing from a redundant humidity. Che/ſnear 
lays, the people of Marſeilles arc ſubject to the ſpleen from their marine 
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ſcite. One great diagnoſtic of the ſplcen's being affected, is the face diſ- 
colored and wan. Gal. v. 6. de loc. affect. and l. de atra bile, Hipp. de af- 


fect. & de intern. effet?. & de lic. in hom. Gal. ii. de natural. facultat. $0 


the natural color of the face changes in women with child, and in diſor— 
ders of the en] as in ſplenetics. A nice and delicate woman tho' per- 
fectly in health, upon a vomit or a purge given that works ſmartly, ſhall 
immediatcly, ſays Sydenham, be attack'd with ſome hyſteric ſymptom ; 
whence he infers this diſtemper lies not in the humors cvacuated, and 
only ſeems owing to the æquilibrium between the ſolids and fluids injur'd ; 
the debilitated ſpleen being not able to perform its othce quick enough, in 
reſtoring a due quantity of blood into the convulſed parts, and keeping up 
the tenor of the circulation. This is further contirm'd, becauſe the like 
diſorders oftner and more certainly eniue upon a {ſudden loſs of blood by 
art, nature, or accident, as v. ſ. childbed, faſting, hemorrhoids, &c. which 
ſhows that the arterial and venal fyſtem has but a juſt quantity of fluid or- 
dinarily, and wants to be ſupply'd out of the ſuperfluity in the drverticu- 
lum of the ſplcen, in this caſe not readily aflording it thro' its contracted 
weakneſs. Women likewiſe addicted to mmenſium /roflutium nimium arc 
molt frequently hyſterical. Nor is it to be wonder'd at, that quite oppoſite 
caſes produce the ſame malady. Five ius cent. 1. obſ. 94. gives us an in- 
ſtance. This proves that the animal conſtitution, as G words it, is 
chicfly affected in this diſcaſe; that is, the £quz/zb71 of the blood is de- 
ſtroy'd one way or other, either by too great or too {mall a quantity. For 
where there is a paucity of blood, and the ſolids overcome the fluids for 
want of the ſplenic ballance, tis the fame thing as if the tone of the ſpleen 
was quite relax d, and not able to co-operate againſt the heart. So in wo- 
men after a long fit of illneſs, the wen/es return but flowly, an argument 
that nature requires ſome time to raiſe the p/erbora again, which is always 
neceſſary. Often likewite after lying-in, they intermit two or three re- 
turns for the ſame reaſon. Veſalius v. 9. tells us of a man who by the ill 
look of his face was judg'd lienoſe, accordingly his ſpleen was found ſoft, 
very large, and in color like a healthful liver. There is an account in phil. 
tran ſi nꝰ 194. p. 543. by Dr. Grew, of the ſpleen in an unactive girl 
ſwolen to an immenſe degree, all the other parts found, the blood in it 
was very good, but from a relaxation of its fibres, was only able to receive, 
not expel it again proportionate to expence : which diſtemper ſhe acquir'd 
by indolence and want of action. W hence we may learn a caution, how 
neceſſary it is in young people eſpecially, and aictated to us by nature, in 
the ludicrous ſports which ought to be indulg'd 1n all children. 

Sufficient exerciſe, as it muſt be accounted a prevention, ſo a main re- 
medy of the vapors. Lis the principal weight of our machine, that con- 
ſerves the motion of its numerous wheels and pullies. Tis the grand agent 
of the greater and leſſer world. External voluntary action promotes and 
aſſiſts the involuntary ones, gives a ſmartneſs and brisk tenſion to all the 
fibers, in a true ſenſe corroborates the v, and furthers their ſecreti- 
ons. The blood is puſh'd on with celerity, acquires a due #u0r and hear 
thereby, ſo that it is ripe for its manifold uſes. Hence the /a/zva ſtarts from 
the glands of the mouth upon fight of food, the ſpleen is ready to pour its 
alcohol upon the matraſs of the ſtomach, the pancreatic, hepatic, lacteal 
{luices are open, the {trutting lymphatics are eager to evacuate, and the 
thoracic chanel to receive the lucid chyle, and convey it into the blood; 
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there to obtain a new character and be fitted for the noble uſe of nutrition, 
and at length exalted into the ſublimeſt material form, that of animal ſpirits ; 
which thro' a circulation of motions become the inſtruments of repeating 
the fame work again. I hus the ſpring of a watch by a conſtant 7 and 
reaſonable uſe retains its tone, but it thrown by for ſome time, it grows 
ruſty, brittle and uſeleſs: juſt as idleneſs of the diſtractile fibres flackens the 
blood's motion, vitiates all the apparatus of digeſtion now mention'd, and 
all ſecretions in general. "Ihe ſpirits become poor and impotent, the Hlood 
cold, eſfete, viſcid, and unfit to pals thro'the minute artcrics, apt to coagulate, 
eſpecially in the meſenteric veflels and neighboring ſpleen, which now 
becomes the lazy fink of the body, inſted of the feat of mirth and laughter 

Many inſtances experience and authors aflord of ſplenctics cur'd by a 
pertinacious courſe ot labor; ſuch as that of Orchemenes the Lacedlinmos ian 
mention'd in Plutarch, who was recover d by a gradual and continual ex- 
erciſe of running: the fame of Laomedor. Alan relates the fame of I= 
ton in the olympic courſes. Labor is often inculcated by 7/ipp. de imters. 
afſef. in cure of this diſtemper. Nay he even orders his patients to hew 
timber for thirty days; a good hint to our nice gentry, that think it be— 
neath them to ule even their own legs. In this title we may include dan- 
Cing, ſinging, and every thing that procures muſcular motion, and quickens 
reſpiration. But above all things riding 1s eſpecially beneficial in hy pochondria- 
eiſm, as acting more adequately upon the veſſels of the e, by uninter- 
rupted concuſſions, and the new ofcillation it excites in the univerſal ſo- 
lids. And in this great advantage it exceeds all excrciſes and diverſions, 
that as they tirc, tatigue and walte the ſpirits, this relieves, invigorates and 
briskens them, by this we reap all the deſired benefits without the e 
pence. Next to exerciſe temperance, and which in ſome mcaſurc {upplics 
it. Few people ſufler for want, whiltt millions are conducted to untimely 
ſhades by tho trencher and bottle. Eudemus in Hipp. was curcd thus by 
v. ſ. ſparc dict and drink, which was {mall red winc. By faſting, The/- 

falus in Gal. It's mcntion'd in authors, that ſometime this mclanchoiy las 
been caus'd by abſtinence from Ferns, which is a fort of refulcitation of 
the ſpirits and circulation. For pprcrates, diæt. ii. 36. fays it attenuates 
and heats the blood. Hence Ca. ipeaks of one who became ſplenetie at- 
ter the death of his wife. oxfeca is very particular in his advice upon this 
caſe, Confiltat. Ixxxv. Nevertheleſs without the golden mean neceſſary 
in every thing, the unwary may incur the caſe of Damuagoras in Hipp. 
who fell into the diſtemper by vencry inflaming the blood. 

We have obſerv'd, that one of the appearances exhibited to us by dogs 
mutilated of the ſpleen, was that they are apt to become mangy or ſcorbu- 
tic, which is no other than a ſymptom of our diſcaſe. Having no ſpleen 
is the fame thing as having one obſtructed, or impotent in its duty. The 
pains we mention'd before all over the body are owing to the corroſions 
of theſe acrid ſcorbutic ſalts. The carthy and unactive 1iate of the blood 
renders it unfit to paſs thro' the minute arteries in the outward habit, 
where portions of it {tagnate, and at laſt make their way thro” the Skin by 
ſcabs, ſpots, Sc. not only the polyprs's but extravaſations of all ſorts, to- 
gether with ancuriſms, varies, bydatides, and the /clrrus's upon the 
bowels, come into this predicament. Po/ypus's have been found even in 
the lienal artery as well as others. Drelincourt p. 79. Ulmus union af- 
firms, that out of the arm of a mclancholic, in ordinary venæſection, a 
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grume of black aduſt blood of a finger's length has been extracted. Such 
mention'd in Baglivi p. 304. 339. Bartholin cent. i. hiſt. 3b.the ſcelotyrie and 


ſlomacace commonly the ſcurvy deſcrib'd by Hipp. ii. prorbet. is this large- 


neſs of the ſpleen with rotten gums and ſtinking breath. Q@uibas Henes 
magnt fant 1s giugiuæ vitiautur & os grave olet, again quibus liens mag ni 
fant, & neque ſanguinis eruptiones continguut neque 05 grave olet, 11 ie 
mala ulcera habent & nigras cicatrices. Flence the great ancurums of the 
lienal artery taken notice of by Dreliucourt, and Arantins u, 35. Coite- 
rus obſ. anatom. anni 1565. Ephemer. Germ. obſ. zo. auni 1673. and tht 
ſwelling of it to ſuch a degree, that it crouds it ſelf up to the , and 
diſturbs the province of its neighboring cavity. Lid. Refer and Senner- 
tus. Gliſſon obſcrves the vas breve ſometime will become varicoſe, and 
ſometime broke, throws blood into the ſtomach. As in the cate Dr. Tan- 
cred Robinſon informs me of in a patient of his, who after a violent vomiting 
of blood for three days continuance cxpir'd. His body was open'd by Mr. 
Cooper, they found the ſpleen very turgid, and reaſonably conjectur'd 
the evacuation was deriv'd thence. Bartholin mentions a ſplenetic perſon, 
wherein nature emptied her ſelf of a ſuperfluous pet hore by the ſpleen; 
for he vomited up 161b of blood without harm. And this proves the 
neceſſity of having ſuch a dzver/zculum of the ſpleen to lodge the over- 
plus: how otherwiſe can we account for that caſe in Baglivi p. 341. where 
an inflammation of the ſpleen happen'd from ſuppreſſion of an hxmorrhage 
by cupping, the redundance of blood naturally running and oppreſling its 
accuſtom'd receptacle. W hence he adds vomiting blood becomes ſo fami- 
liar to ſplenctics, it being ſo ready a way for the ipleen to evacuate it ſelf. 
The neurology of the ſpleen furniſhes us with another pregnant proof of 
our theory, particularly in that ſolemn riſing of the throat in hyſterics, de- 
ducible from the communication between the par vagum and intercoita] 
nerve, for there is an eminent branch from the middle plexrs or cervicalls 
of the left intercoſtal nerve, and proper to human kind, which goes to the 
recurrent nerve on the left fide only, which is plac'd on the 7rachea and 
gula on its whole length, beſides fix ſmaller twigs common on both tides. 
This being the proper nerve of the ſpleen, when it is painfully affected 
mult needs cauſe a convulſive corrugation on thoſe parts, and difficulty of 
breath. And this motion is felt to begin from the bottom and go upward, 
as the recurrent nerve does, jult as tickling about the hypochondres cauſes 
laughter, becauſe the diaphragmatic nerve arifes from that which goes to the 
muſcles of the face. It's no wonder that the diſcaſes of the bowels, particu- 
larly the ſpleen, ſhould be fo cognoſcible in the face, as is commonly ob- 
ſerv'd, when the intercoſtal nerve ariſes directly from the par quiutum, 
which is diſtributed to the whole face, and /ext:z which gocs to the eyes, 
which is a remarkable providence in nature, to diſcover the affairs relative 
to the diſtribution of the aliment in the moſt con{picuous part. Hence the 
ſymptoms of immoderate laughings and wecpings in ſplenetics. And after 
all that I have been able to gather, from the great deal that has been wrote 
on the uſe and deſign of nature, in forming what we call the ganglia or 
plexus's of the nerves, I can aſſign them no better, than that they ſhould 
be a ſort of ſpleen to the nerves, and act upon thoſe canals and the ſubtle 
fluid contain'd in them, after a like manner as the ſpleen does upon the 
circulatory veſſels of the blood. < The ſplenic lexus, ſays Yreuſſens in 
« his neurography, communicating with the ſtomachic, epatic, renal, and 
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« upper meſenteric, fully thows the reaton why vomiting generally at- 
« tends inflations of the ſpleen, together with nephritic and colic pains. 
Again he fays, tis plain the ſplenic nerve has its motions from the great 
perxturbations that are wont to happen in the left ſide of hypochon- 
« driacs; and the conſtrictions of the bowels with violent ſhakings as it 
* were, accompany'd with wandring pains, ariſe from the corrugations of 
the ſplenic nerves, which not only excite tumults in its own neighbour- 
« hood, but likewiſe in the heart, and ſometime the whole body. For in 
* hypochondriacs we find as ſoon as the ſpleen ſuflers, the parts about the 
* hcart are drawn downwards and molt violenily comprels'd, fo that they 
become fad and dejected, complain of the utmoſt ſtraitneſs of breathing and 
« the like, and give themiclves up for expiring people.” 7///7//:s makes the 
intercoſtal nerve chictly concern'd in hylteric aflections, for he gives it as 
a reaſon why vomitings then ſo frequently happen, becauſe the nerves go 
from the intercoſtal to the ſtomach, c. ii. F. 1. And what they call the ri- 
ſing of the mother, is only the like conſent and convullion of the meſentery, 
the womb and parts adjacent; and this is in both fexes, frequently in our 
bills of mortality call'd the riſing of the lights. I is in general the appen- 
dages of the ſpleen, the whole meſentery with what belongs to it. For tis not 
to be imagin'd that the wombir ſelf riſes in that manner, as the partics tancy, 
thinking that they feel ſomewhat as big as a cannon bullet: bucau'e tis plain the 
womb is immoveably fixt and cannot riſe up. And that in women with child, 
when the womb preſſes upon the very ſtomach, or where there is a droply of 
the womb, that part being more extended, yet hyſteric ſymptoms do not enſuc. 

The ſenſes of ſmelling and taſting are much akin, what pleaſes or diſ- 
pleaſes one, alike affects the other. Smelling of food immediately excites 
the appetite, and moſt frequently if one of theſe be loſt, the other periſhes 
by ſympathy. Now the intercoſtal nerve furniſhing the ſpleen and hypo- 
chondres with ſpirits, is deriv'd from the fifth pair, which in great meaſure 
ſerves the olfactory organs, and principally thoſe of taſting. Whencc we 
may eaſily deduce the reaſon, why ſtrong fetid ſmells, ſuch as caſtor, aa 
fetida, burnt feathers, leather, and the like, fo generally relicve hyſterics. 
It ſeems juſt to ſuppoſe, that the nerves in this diſtemper are relax'd as well 
as the reſt of the ſolids, therefore the motion of the ſpirits within them 
mult be inordinate; and that theſe viroſe {mells contract and new brace 
them up, and give them a more proportionate oſcillation, and the ſpirits 
conſequently a more compoſed motion. Therefore they recrcate the 
whole nervous ſyſtem in general by the olfactory nerves, and the v//cera in 
particular by the intercoſtal, juſt as the ſmelling of volatile ſalts and ſpirits, 
or drinking a glaſs of {trong liquor after fainting, immediately relieves with- 
out entring into the blood: or as brisk or chromatic muſic produces a new 
ſpring in the nerves, a fire in the blood, and raiſes a paſſion ; whilſt the 
lydian ſoft mood quells it, and relaxcs the nerves, as we may gueſs ſweet 
{mells do by their complacency; the one cauting a violent vibration, the 
other a gentle one. 


The great Hippocrates iv. de morbis, tells us the ſpleen evacuates it ſelf 


four ways; by the mouth, noſe, urine and axzs, which in few words is an 
univerſal direction for the cure of this diſtemper, and thows the extenſive- 
neſs of the ſpleen's communication and operation. Here are the two great 
intentions hinted at, of agitating and ſpiritualiſing the blood, together with 
defecating and leſſning the quantity L and ſtrengthning the ſolids, whereby 
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nature is reſtor'd to her priſtin Shu¹lihrium. Emetics therefore are Cx- 
tremely uſeful and ncceſſary in the beginning, and to be repeated at pro- 
per intervals, eſpecially as icteric ſymptoms moſt frequently accompany. 
Fonſeca ſays twice in a month; but if it be doubled, not amiſs. Theſe are 
powerful above all things in giving motion to the ſpleen, and all the veilels 
of the abdomen, drawn into conſent by that ſalutary convulſion of the ſto- 
mach. This mult needs evacuate the ſpleen, and recover its tonic power, mult 
accelcrate the tranſition of the bile thro” the liver, {ſcour all the abdominal 
glands, and rouſe up its whole contents to their reſpective offices, where- 
by the firſt buſineſs of the oeconomy, digettion is reſpected. Neverthelcts 
this is to be done with caution and good advice, with regard to the ſtrength 
of the party, the ſtadium of the diſtemper, and its molt prevailing ſymptoms. 
or the hyſteric colic in particular is not to be cured by evacuating the re- 
dundant bile altogether by emetics, but by ſending it the right way thro” its 
proper gland the liver. Hence opiates are the chiet remedy which volati- 
life the blood, and obtund the painful ſtimulations of the bile upon the 
parts. Then warm bitters which concoct and thin the humors, {ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, and afliſt the fpleen to promote its natural patlage thro' the 
hepatic glands. Certainly the vi. conſequence of exfection of the ſpleen 
which I ennumerated p. 28. fully proves my ſuppoſition, that the {ſpleen aſ- 
ſiſts the action of bile-making in the liver, not by {lackning, but accelera- 
ting the motion of the blood in the porta. For if in animals where the 
ſpleen is loſt, the liver is found thicker and larger than uſual, and that 
it becomes perfectly dry like cork, and may be crumbled in pieces: tis 
a moſt undoubted argument, that it wanted the arterial {luice of the ſple- 
nic blood, to ſcour out the bilioſe glands and canals, and dilute its hot and 
violent ſalts ſtagnating therein. The lack of this ſalutary exertion no doubt 
is moſt frequently the cauſe of jaundice, and many other maladies akin 
to that we are treating of; but this theory may be ſo copiouſly extended, 
that I fear even to touch upon it again. 

As it's neceſſary to leſſen the quantity of the blood, to give room for the 
tenſion of the fibres to recover it ſelf: ſo we find nature frequently by a 
critical diſcharge thereof in this caſe caſes her ſelf of the ſuperfluous load, 
loinctime by the noſe, ſometime by vomiting blood, pour'd into the ſtomach 
by the vaſa brevia, ſometime by a bloody flux, but oftner and beſt by the 
hamorrhoidals, always moſt natural, and the ſalutary outlet from the 
ſplecn. The great genius of medicin zu coaczs, pronounces thus; the 
which have pains about the pracorda and mouth of the ſtomach, the liver 
and parts about the navel, are preſerv'd by diicharge of blood by the ans, 
not diſcharg'd they dye. Ihus the kinſman of Ariſtæus in Hipp. and Peri- 
cles of Abdera, and Antigenes the Periuthiau, were cur'd by a flux of 
blood from the left noſtril, by a large {weating and thick urine. The like 
hemorrhage freed Bion, Scopns, Lycinus, and the ſtranger in the garden 
of Dealcis. Hechſteter has frequently cur'd hyſterics by letting blood 
cven tho' the wenſes were flowing. FHighmore the ſame. Hence the 
common opinion among the ancients, and founded upon nature, (as 
apparent enough upon our premiſed communication between the he- 
morrhoidal and iplenic veſſels) that the hæmorrhoidal veins purg'd the 
ſpleen, and leeches are apply'd to open them tor that purpoſe, there be- 
ing no more direct derivation from the ſpleen than this way, of great 
emolument to all melancholics, and in general to plethoric habits, and in 
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great diſtempers, eſpecially the critical one of the internal hæmorrhoids. 
This is to be ſupply d by blood-leiting where it's not ſpontaneous, and ra- 
ther to avoid the trouble and inconvenience that attends the other. Hipp. 
Aphor. vi. 11. ſays the hæmorrhoids coming upon thoſe troubled with me- 
lancholic or nephritic ills, is good. Aphor. vi. and 21. he fays varices or 
hemorrhoids coming upon mad people ſolves the madneſs. Gal. de v. 7 iN 
aduerſ. Eraſiſtrat. ſays, they live the moſt healthy who have the ha&mor- 
rhoids open. Hipp. de humoribus and vi. de morb. popular. declares, 
they which have the hemorrhoids are in no danger of a pleuriſy, peripneu- 
monv, phagedena, furuuculi or tubercles. Hildauus adds leproſy, vitiligo, 
apoplexy, epileply, vertzgo, or inflammation of the eyes. He gives many 
caſes of the ſpleen cur'd this way. Gal. in 11. aphor. F. vi. aflirms 'tis onl 
on account of the evacuation. From every author we may learn, that me- 
lancholy and madneſs, attections of the ſpleen, reins, liver, meſentery, quar- 
tans, malignant ulcers, cancers, and all cutaneous diſtempers, almoſt all 
ills of the lungs, hcad, and in hort of the whole body, arite from a redun- 
dancy of blood; and eſpecially in mankind, according to an aſſumption 
we treated of before. For which reaſon provident nature has contriv'd to 
obviate this inconvenience, by making the fpleen more large and curious 
in mankind than animals, and in the hemorrhoids, Hence the is much 
more frequently redundant in many ſpleens than deficient in one, and 
hence the graduation thereof, for it is more conſiderable in more perfect 
animals. So Ariſtot. de part animal. iii. 7. ſays, only moſt perfect animals 
have the ſpleen. Niolan iv. ſays, thoſe animals which have blood and 
have but little or no lungs want the ſpleen, or have a very ſmall one, 
which moſt cvidently points out to us, that this part regards the r7egamer 
of the maſs of blood. Hence hemorrhages of the noſe a ſymptom of 
licnal obſtructions, the blood regurgitating for want of room to retire in- 
to. Hipp. ii. prædict. u. 41. Hipp. and Celfirs lay, they that have great 
ſpleens are ſubject to hemorrhages. Now as to the hamorrhoids, the miſ- 
fortune is that it's diſticult to regulate their flux, being in ſo dependant a 
part, for they rarely are open, and when to, not caſily clos'd again, and 
then they depauperate the whole maſs by the exceſs: beſide the great 
pain accompanying, which frequently. produces other ills; as oedomatous 
ſwellings of the legs obſerv'd by Hipp. and other tabid ſymptoms. W hence 
Hipp. vi. aphor. 12. recommends one to be lett running if the reſt be 
ſtopt. Here is likewiſe ſome difference between the internal and exter- 
nal, the former chietly emptying the plethora of the abdomen or veſſels of 
the porta, the other being deriv'd from the cava and great artery relate 
to the univerſal habit. The firſt by authors is ſaid to have a more parti- 
cular relation, and rightly, to what they call the cacochymia, or ill ſtate of 
digeſtion according to our theory ; the other to the common plenitude of 
the whole maſs. Therefore a ſuppreſſion of the internals is more dangerous, 
and their flux more beneficial, eſpecially in our caſe, as more immediately 
derivative from the ſuffering parts, and it's rare for the external to flow, 
unleſs open'd by art. Now to procure this aloes is obſerv'd by all to have 
a moth {ſpecific quality, and given in {mall quantities as an alterative; and 
Jaudauum too, which dillolves the blood exceſſively, and from its divine 
relief is ſo coveted by melancholics. 


Urunt letheo perfuſa papavera ſomns. Virg. 
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Diuretics are entitled to an eminent regard in hy pochondriaciſin, being 
moſt powerful in fuſing the blood and diſtoly ing its Concretions. Hipp. in 
the little book de intern. affect. ſays ſuch medicines ought to be preferib'd 
to lienolſe as purge by the bladder. In extern. affetf. he orders diurc- 
tics to bilioſe who have a great ſplcen, and therefore of a bad color and 
contract malignant ulcers. In coaczs, he tells us that in long wandring 
fevers, thin urine ſhows the ſpleen affected, and that tho' they ſpit much 
and make ſo much water, {till he advites hydragogues, and a critical flux of 
urine Proves ſalutary to them, as he {cvcral times inculcates. So Bru 
being ſplenetic was judg'd when he made much water, very clear, and 
bled at the left noſtril, for his ſpleen was hard and fwolen. He thinks the 
left veſſels more particularly prove ferviceavle, as being on the ſame fide 
with the ſpicen, and Drelinconrt ſtrenuouſly deiends this ſentiment. Ihe left 
{ide of the body no doubt is molt excellent, and an argument oi the excellence 
of the ſpleen may thence be drawn, for on that ſide is the major part of the 
heart and more excellent part, the left auricle and ventricle, on that ſide is the 
gullet, a07/a, ſpleen, thoracic duct, ſtomach, pancrexs, colon, and a larger 
quantity of nerves, and it's obſerv'd the ep;pioon detcends lower on that 
ſide. Galen ſhows numerous inſtances of the good cticcet of this eyacua- 
tion by the bladder in this diſcaſe, as in Herophon, Nicodemus, Melo, He- 
ropythus, in the wife of Fpicrates, &c. He lays eſpecially the Kindred 
malady of a ſtoppage of the menfes was frecd by a large profuſion of black 
urine. This he had from Zraſiſtiratus. In his comments on vi. Epridem. he 
has ſhown this is a ſign of a colliquated ſplcen as he calls it. Avzcen. xv. 
3. ſays when lienoſe exerciſe themiclves much, the mclancholic humor is 
deriv'd to the urinary paſſages, and black water is made. Laurcutius vi. 
queſtion. 26. oblerv'd many lienoſe cur'd by a large quantity of ſuch. Fa- 
letins in exercitat. ad c. 4>. Holler, ſpcaks of a religious who three or 
four times in the year, eſpecially ſpring and autumn, had his {plecn ſwell'd 
with pain in the left hypochondre, and all over his body became ſublivid 
like black jaundice, at length for five or ſcven days making much blackiſh 
water he recover'd, and this happen'd conſtantly for fifteen years together. 
"Tis an undoubted proof that men raiſe a plethora within the ſpace of a 
month as well as women, becauſe Sanctorius has obſcrv'd they conſtantly 
weigh heavier once in that ſpace, and by ſome critical evacuation of urine 
or the like return to their former ſtate. The more volatile theſe and all o- 
ther ſplenic remedies the better, as the more attenuating and brisk about 
their work. And in this ſenſe is it beſt underſtood why acid things are ſaid 
by authors to be friendly to the ſpleen, ſuch as pickles in particular, becauſe 
they diſſolve and thin the conſiſtence of the blood in ſplenctics and pro- 
mote urine, Hippocrates gives even vineager. And Celſus orders a mala gina 
for the ſpleen temper'd with the ſharpeſt vincager. 

As to the fourth way of cure directed by Hipp. we mull obſerve there 
are two ſladia in this diſtemper; the firſt a ſuperabundant moiſture, which 
is the beginning and progrels thereof; the other a dry, carthy, {aline an 
fix d {tate of the blood, which is approaching to that of madneſs. In the 
firſt brisk purgers muſt be us'd that fetch out the /ermwm, tuch as jalap. 


Now the advice of Hipp. Aph. iv. is applicable, where he orders mcian- 


cholics to be purg'd violently with ſuch things as being ſmall in quantity 
work much. Nor need we be afraid, when even a ſhort dyſentery has cur'd 
the ſplecn in Hipp. Celſus ii, 8. Aponenſ. diff. ro. M. de gradibus, leur 
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nius t. ii. In the latter caſe as to laxatives they mult be of a much gentler clals, 
and much preparation made for them by a diluting courſe of diet. Cyder is 
very good, and Spaw waters now claim their place, eſpecially the chaly- 
beate, which open the urinary paſlages, diſunite the feculent accretions of 
the blood, and by their {typticity conſtringe and ſtrengthen the tonic diſ- 
poſition of the fibres, beſide the great heat procur'd therefrom and many 
other advantages, when they are judicially adminiſtred, by ſuch as under- 
{tand their vationale. Moreover by frequenting theſe places not a little be- 
nefit is to be expected from the company, variety of life, converſation, | 

excerciſe, air, and mind diſembaralſs'd from cares and buſineſs, the muſic, "if 
balls, and other entertainments. The ladies tea-table now is ſeaſonable. | 

And in food all moiſtning regzmen, ſuch as cichory, parſnips, aſparagus, car- 1 
rots, figs, almonds, raiſins, and your horary fruits. Hipp. and Meſie ad- 1 
viſe aſſes milk. 9 

The theory of all this, which is eaſily apprehended by a h in medi- | \ 
cin, ſhows that ſudorifics are very uſeful at firſt, eſpecially after exerciſe, |; 
or upon rubbing the skin with a fleſh-bruſh. Iſſues likewiſe are commen- [1 
dable. Bath-waters mult neceſſarily ſpirit up the blood, but care muſt be 
taken not to increaſe or produce an inflammation. I judge pumping upon 
the ſpleen an improvement and good ſuccedaueum to the methods of the 
antients, ſuch as burning it, or fomenting it with hot decoctions of aqua 
calcis and herbs, or beating it with ſticks in order to reduce it and oblige it 
to contract its ſelf. The cortex peruvianus is recommended with great 
reaſon by Sydenham. If it cures fevers by thinning the blood, by new bra- 
cing up the fibrous ſyſtem with its aſtringency, and by opening inſenſible 
perſpiration; it anſwers every intention in the caſe before us, eſpecially if 
the fits return, as frequently, at ſtated periods. Steel and ſulphur had bet- 
ter be repeated than not inculcated as a facred anchor. I have only one 
hint to add, whence an caſy calculation may be gueſs d at, of the extent of the 
power of the ſpleen. And that is deducible from the analogy ] have ſeveral 
times mention'd between it and an external part of the body ſubject to like 
variety of extenſion, which ordinarily and generally at a medium in its diffe- 
rent ſtates admits of this difference in its bulk or quantity of blood intro- 
duc'd into its cells, vi. 17, 86: 2, 55. this if transferr'd to the ſpleen, which 
I think may very reaſonably be ſuppos'd, is ſufhcient to anſwer fully the ut- 
moſt powers and facultics I have any where aſſign'd it. 

Having chalk'd out ſome general methods and moſt powerful remedies, ] 
ſhall detain you no longer. As for particular and innumerable applications 
and adminiſtrations, with their reaſons and deductions and the like, I refer 
to authors who have wrote largely upon the ſubject, ſuch as Highmore, Syden- 
ham, Purcel and others, whoſe practice, whether deſignedly or no, manifeſt- 
ly glances towards the theory we have been explaining. As I ſpeak to the f 
experienced in the faculty, there is no occaſion in the curative part at this 1 
time for the length and exactneſs of a regular treatiſe. I have endevor'd | 
to mention what ſcems ſufficient to open and confirm my opinion. which | 
entirely ſubmit to the moſt acute judgment and equal candor of this f 
learned auditory, with all the poſſible reſignation that becomes a free phy- 
{ical enquiry. | 


RE STAT adhuc, Auditores humaniſſimi, ut veniam mihi mndulgeat pa- 
tientia veſtra tamdiu ſuſpenſa. © quiduam dubitemus a viris dottis & 1 
* omni | 
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omni ſc ic utiarum genere imbutis; quorum proprium eſt tam caudor & bene- 
voleutia omnes antecellere, quam praceptis inſtitutiſque philoſophis abui;- 
dare? Ardunm ſane opus & ſiquid aliud diſſicilimum tentaſſe non penituit, 
cui aures præbere faciles & amicas dignentur Machaouiæ artig Principe. 
Non deſperandum eſt etſi in hac paleſtra tot egregit © magnt nominis vi- 
vi, olemm & laborem, ne dum nudam veritatem adepti inſimpſerunt. In cauſa 
veritatis omnibus perorare licet & in convivio philoſophico non omnino 
aſymbolos eſſe. In problemate maxime nodoſo certaſſe tantum ſat gloriæ eſti- 
mandum eft. Vobis quidem diri ornatifſimi, ex jure deferunt Apollinez 
cetus aſſecle tentahnina ſun, ad extendentos medice ſcicutiæ terminos, ad 
ornandas nature ſapientis provincias, unde morborum theoria & cura- 
tiones luminis aliquid mutuantur. Auſpicus veſtris excitatum, quem non 
capiat æmulus benemerend: ardor? qui tam praclara mgenit & eruditionts 
ſpecimina ex hoc ſubſellio edidiſtts, qui artem propriam ad celſiſſimum dig- 
aitatis gradum adeo longe reipublice utilem evexiſtis. Domus hujuſce co- 
lumuæ ſtantes & lumina ingentia.! Nec dubitandum eft quin ſodalitium ve- 
ſtrum mereri pergat maximorum priucipum favorem, qui nunc & olim maxi- 
mos honores & privilegia in idem contulerunt. Cui ſe non dedignatus eſt ad- 
ſeribere Britannice nobilitatts flos: cur nec inter minimos aut laudis 
aut honors titulos viſum eſt ſe collegio regali medicorum ſocium adjunxif- 
fe. Expergiſer profetto videtur & in lucem redire antiquus hujus loci ge- 
nins. An Harvai manes imgentes, an Caji an Linacri ſpiritus immortales, 


relitta ſede beatorum, Ades dilettas iterum revifunt ? Me fallit amabilis 
in ſauia, ni priſeam virtutem & energiam reſumpſimus, atque ſxcla denuo 


Saturnia expeclamus. præ ſertim fab Auſtriſſimo & ſpettatiſſimo preſide, 
qui ad omnes avorum noſtrorum aotes praclariſſimas, etiam addidit ſuàs. 


Cui ſummus nz pettoribus naturalis ſtientie promovende incottus amor, cui 


nec mens nec wires deſunt, artem drumam ad priſtiuum nitorem reſtitnen- 


Ai. virum equidem noſtri encomii haud indigum ſufpicit orbis eruditus, 
S landes ejus abſentis predtcantur, quas coram innuere rudis eft & inju- 


ruſt. 

Taceo indefeſſam ejus diligentiam & acumen in libris undique conquiren- 
dis, qui ad claſſem Hippocraticam pertinent: quoniam iþſe omnibus bibliothe- 
cs longe & inſtructior & vivens Palatina. Taceo pinaco thecum hiſtoric 


naturalis tam varietate & copia quam ordine & methodo admirabilem om- 


unino; niſl zpſe Plinius alter & alter Hippocrates, & totam naturam per- 


legit & in uſum ſalutemque human generis adminiſtret ; aut veluti fol ocu- 


tus mundi druitias fuas, ſc. quicquid habet uterque polus, largitur, intelli- 


git, illuſtrat. 


Nec minus collegis univerſis gratulor tanti præſidis ſequacibus, qui fim- 
bolts collatis tam tubenter ædes haſte & 'mediceam reſtituerunt rem. per 
quorum induſtriam & aſſidnas curas, exploratis medicamentorum genuinis 
viribus © preparatione caveatur ut nebulones larvatici ciuium ſangui- 
nem & crumenam ſittentes foris ablegentur. Vos quidem curru triumphat: 
cernimus quotidie velut Capitolium aſtendentes, morborum ac ies hoſtiles pro- 


culcare. Vos P.ythons domitores, mortiſque profligatores. Quam juc undo 


ore omnes vos aſpiciunt, vitam pretioſiſſimum omnium bonorum divina ma- 


uu largientes, Vos poſter: laude immortali remunerent, quibus in Progeni- 
torum ſalute, ſua debetur, & ad calum uſque prædicabuut, humani generis 


preſidmum & dulce decus. 
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Explication of TABLE I. of the SPLEEN. 


AA, Arteriæ bepatice. a. umbilicalis. BB. phrenice. b. folttaria. 
CC. cyſtice gemellæ. D. pylorica. dd. epiploici rami anteriores dextri. 
E. gaftro epiplois dextra. ee. gaſirici rami anteriores dextri. F. in- 
teſliualis ad duodeuum & jejuni priucipium. f. ramulus ad pancreas. G. 
arteria cœliaca. g. ſplenica. H. ad dextram inferioris omenti & colon, 
epiploo-colica dextra poſterior. IJ. gaſtrica dextra poſterior. K. pancrea- 
tica. L. ad mediam inferioris omenti & colon, epiploo-colica media. M. e- 
piploo-colica ſimiſtra. N. gaſtro epiplois ſiniſtra. nn. ram gaſtrici ſini- 
ſiri anteriores. O. gaſtrica poſterior. oo. ram epiploici ſiuiſtri ante- 
riores. P. gaſtrica major. PP. ad dorſum ventriculi. Q. gaſtrice 
poſteriores minores ſiuiſti. q. Coronaria. R. ſplenice rams ſuperior & 
inferior lienem mtrantes. r. anaſtomoſis cum vena ſplenica. S. was bre. 
ve. T. hemorrhoidalts ſpleuicæ, externa. tt. renales five emulgentes ab- 
feiſſe. V. hemorrhoidalts aorte mterna. W. meſenterica ſiperior. X. 
meſenterice rams ad ileum. V. ſacra. I. I. vertebrales. &. ſpermatica 


ſiuiſtra. 
K I. 


AAA. Veng portæ origo in hepate. a. umbilicalis. BB. phreni- 
ce. CC. cyſtice gemellæ. D. pylorica poſterior. dd. epiploict rami au- 
' teriores dextri. E. gaſiro epiplois dextra. ee. gaſtric: rami anteriores 
dextri. F. a duodeno & jejuni principio, iteſtinalts. f. ramult a pau- 
create. G. ſplenica. H. a dextra inferioris omenti & colo epiploo-colica 
poſterior dextra. I. a poſteriori & dextro ventriculi fundo abſque arteria, 
gaſtrica poſterior dextra, K. pancreatic. L. a media infenioris omen- 
to S colo, epiploo-colica inferior media. M. a fluiſira inferioris omenti 
 epiploo-colica ſiuiſtra. N. gaſtro-epiplors ſiniſira. nn. gaſtricæ funifire au- 
teriores ramuli. O. gaſtrica poſteriur. 00. gaſtrict dextri auteriores 
ramuli. P. gaſtrica major. p p. 4 dos ſo ventricult. Q. gaſtrice poſte- 
riwores, mores, ſiuiſtræ. q. coronaria. R. ſplenice rami lienem mtrantes 
inferior & ſuperior. r. anaſtomoſis cum arteria ſplenica. S. vas breve. 
T. hemorrhoidalis a ſplenica, externa. V. hamorrhozdalis porte [. inter- 
na. W. meſenterice {. meſaraice. X. meſenterice ramus ab 11eo. 


TAD EE: III. 


An ox's ſpleen prepar'd, the arteries injected with wax by Mr. Symonds. 
Here the upper coat is intirely cut off to ſhow its internal texture, and a 
ſection of the ſplenic vein taken away. | 

A. the larger ſplenic artery penetrating thro” the {ide of the ſplenic vein, 
and running along the middle of its main channel in the ſubſtance of the 
Apleen, like one pipe within another. Its ramifications are obvious, per- 
<cing every where thro the vein and diſperſing themſelves thro'out the 
whole, to the verge of the ſpleen. | 

a. is the leſſer ſplenic artery, alike piercing thro” the vein but a little low- 
er. This runs acroſs the main trunk of the ſplenic vein, and enters, after a 

divarica- 
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divarication into two, a like branch of the vein, and then diſperſes it ſelf 
at the bottom of the ſpleen as the former, thro' the main of its ſubſtance. 

B. the ſplenic vein, which becomes a large cap/ula to the arteries. Its pun- 
ctures and perforations are conſpicuous all along which open into the cir- 
cumjacent cells. Sometime it's obſervable the artery dips thro' it, and e- 
merges again, as at the letter b, and other places. 

The reſt of the ſubſtance of the ſpleen is made of arteries and fibres, 
which leave the infinity of cells between them all opening one into ano- 


ther. 
c. ſhows a bit of the external ſmooth ſurface of the ſpleen. 


1 


Fig. I. the human ſpleen. 

Fig. II. the ſpleen of a wild goat. both prepar'd by Mr. Nat. Smith lately 
deceas'd. 

Fig. III. the ſpleen of a child. 

Fig. IV. the ſpleen of a ſheep. both prepar'd by Mr. Zo/ſhua Symonds. 

In all theſe figures a. ſignifies the ſplenic artery, b. the vein upon which 
the nerves run, and muſt be ſupply'd by imagination, rather than preparation 
or figures; the reſt are the fibrous columns and cells. 

Fig. V. is a diagram to explain the manner of water-works thus, A. 
is the place where the power of the forcing engine is apply'd, continually 
driving the water into the pipes, repreſented by the canal A B. B. is the 
end of the pipes in the city or place to be ſupply'd with water. C. is the 
ciſtern or pond, or reſervoir upon an elevated place, that continually re- 
ceives what is not evacuated at B. 


. 


Repreſents a vertical ſection of the human body thro' the middle of the 
{cull and whole length of the ſpine, in order to ſhow the propagation of 
the nerves, particularly the par vagum and left intercoſtal. 

a. The skin of the cranium. b. the crauium. c. the falx. dd. the i- 
nus or veins thereof. ce. the veſſels ſpread upon the mennx, lining the 
inſide of the ſcull. f. the ſpongious bones of the noſe. g. the place of the 
cerebrum. h. the place of the cerebellum. 1. the origin of the par pri- 
num or olfactory nerves. 2. the optics or ſecond pair. 3. the mover of 
the eyes or third pair. 4. the pathetic of the eyes or fourth pair. 5. the 
fifth pair going to the eyes, face, noſe, palate, forehead, upper and lower 
jaws. From it ariſes one branch of the intercoſtal nerve. 6. the ſixth 
pair going to the eyes; from whence another branch of the intercoſtal a- 
riſes. 7. 8. 9. 10. denote the other pairs. | 

i. is the eighth pair or par dagum, tranſmitted thro' the lower part of the 
{cull, and making immediately the plexus ganglioformzs ſuperior. Thence we 
trace its diſperſion upon the heart, lungs, gullet, ſtomach, pleura, me- 
diaſtiuum or whole contents of the thorax; paſſing thro' the diaphragm, it 
encompaſſes the body of the ſtomach with numerous branches, and from 
thence ſends many twigs to the lienar plexus's. 

k. is the ſpinal marrow cut off from the cerebellum, and paſſing down 
the whole length of the ſpine. 

. is 
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J. is the left intercoſtal nerve let thro' the lower part of the ſcull, and 
making immediately the plexus ganghoformis ſiperior intercoſtalis, from 
whence goes a communicating branch to the ganglioform plexus of the 
par vagum; others to the ſphincter of the throat; another to the heart. 
Going downwards it forms the middle or cervical e m. ſending by 
the way ſeveral communicating branches to the par vagum. Then it ties a 
rope about the axillary artery n. and immediately forms the inferior inter- 
coſtal thoracic plexus o. it receives all this way a branch from the ſpinal 
marrow at every joint of the ſpine mark'd pp. and ſends out likewiſe 
branches mark'd qq. to the arms. It mult likewife be noted that from the 


middle lexus it ſends an eminent branch into the recurrent of the par 


vagum upon the ex/a and windpipe mark'd rr. 

After this the intercoſtal deſcends the HHorax, but dividing it ſelf into 
two bodies; and paſſes the diaphragm directly to the ſpleen, where it forms 
the great lienar plexus, whence many communicating branches to the {to- 
mach. Its various communications from hence with all the meſenteric 
and other plexus's of the whole abdomen, and its entry into the ſpleen, and 
what is further neceſſary on this head, is cxplain'd in the diſcourſe and de- 
lineated in the ſcheme, as much as the nature of the thing will bear, but 
is more largely illuſtrated in writers upon the parts. 

ſ. ſhows the tongue. s. the cartilago ſeutiformis. t. the windpipe. u. 
the heart. w. the paſſage of the windpipe into the left lobe of the lungs 
cut off. x. the origin of the great artery from the left ventricle of the 
heart. y. the deſcending trunk of the great artery, 2, the carotid artery 
going up to the head, cut off. &. the gullet. 

A. the aſcending trunk of the vera cava going to the right auricle of the 
heart. B. the left auricle of the heart. C. the mediaſtinum. D. the dia- 
phragm. E. the ſtomach. F. the pancreas. G. the inteſtiuum duodenum. 
H. the ſpleen. I. the ſmall guts. K. the left kidney. L. the colon. M. 
the great artery and vein branching out to the iliacs. N. the bladder. O. 
the znteſtinum retlum. P. the ſpermatic veſſels. Q. the zreter. R. the 
os pubis, S. the teſticle. II. the nerves that go to the leg. 


IA FI. 


Shows the viſcera in the abdomen of a dog, diſpoſed chiefly with an in- 
tent, that the communication of the ſpleen therewith may be more evident. 
The veſſels are cafily underſtood from the firſt and ſecond fchemes; what 
references are neceſſary follow. A. the upper fold of the omentum elevated. 
B. the ſtomach turn d upwards. C. the nus. D. the duodenum. E. the 
gall- bladder. F. the liver. GG. the pancreas. H. the ſpleen. jiiii. its 
numerous vaſe brevia to the ſtomach. K. the ſplenic artery. L. the ſple- 
nic vein. M. the greater gaſtric veins and arteries. N. the veins and 
arteries call'd gaſtro-epiphoice ſmiſtre. O. the gaſiro-epiploice dextræ. P. 
the vena porta. Q. the aſcending trunk of the great vein. R. the de- 
ſcending trunk of the great artery. SS. the kidnies. T. the inteſtinum 
caecum. VV. the ilia or ſmall guts. W. the colon. X. the rectum. V. 
the veins and arteries thereof. ZIL. the ureters cut off, 


＋. TAB, 


86 


On the SPL E RN. 


pr Rs TAB. VII, 


Shows the abdominal viſcerà in a man, ſo diſpos d as to inuſtrate the 
communication between them and the ſpleen; the names of the veſſels 
are eaſily known from the firſt and ſecond tables. 

A, the gullet. B. the upper fold of the omentum turn'd up. C. the 
ſtomach. turn'd upwards. DD. the liver. E. the gall-bladder. F. the 
great artery. G. the great vein; H. the vena porta. I. the ſplenic ar- 
tery. K. the ſplenic vein. L. the ſpleen. M. the pancreas. N. the 


pylorus. O. the cæcum. PP. the ſmall guts. Q. the colon. R. the 


lower fold of the omentum. S. the rectum. T. the ſphincter ani. V. 
the external hæmorrhoidal veſſels. W. the internal. XX. the zliac veins 
and arteries. V. the meſenteric veſſels. Z. the emulgent. &&. the 
ſpermatics. 8 *. ih. | 


TA B. VIII. 


"Hon a large loin: human, loud in a man laſt diſtected at the col- 
lege, drawn in its exact bulk. A;. the ſptenic artery. B. the ſplenic vein. 
CC; veſſels: going to the hæmorrhoidals. D. veliels going to the Pancreas, 
E. the vaſa brevia. F. the neryes, _ 
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On the SPLEEN: 


E AB. VL 


Shows the abdominal viſcera in a man, ſo diſpos'd as to illuſtrate the 
communication between them and the ſpleen; the names of the vellels 
are eaſily known from the firſt and ſecond tables. 

A. the gullet. B. the upper fold of the omentum turn'd up. C. the 
{tomach turn'd upwards. DD. the liver. E. the gall-bladder. F. the 
great artery. G. the great vein. H. the vena porta. I. the ſplenic ar- 
tery. K. the ſplenic vein. L. the ſpleen. M. the pancreas. N. the 
pylorus. O. the cæcum. PP. the ſmall guts. Q. the con. R. the 
lower fold of the omentum. S. the retfum, T'. the ſphinffer ani, V. 
the external hamorrhoidal veſlels. W. the internal. XX. the zac veins 
and arteries, X. the meſenteric veſſels. Z. the emulgent. &&. the 
ſpermatics. 


TA N VII. 


Shows a large ſpleen human, found in a man laſt diſſected at the col- 
lege, drawn in its exact bulk. A. the ſplenic artery. B. the ſplenic vein. 
CC. veſſels going to the hæmorrhoidals. D. veſſels going to the Pancreas, 
E. the vaſa brevia. F. the nerycs. 
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EL ENCH USC SPLENIS 


Pag. 
7 of the ancients, that it is the purifier of melancholy and ſeat of mirth 2. 7 
human larger, largeſt in a woman 7 
frequently numcrous, feldom deficient 5.6. 
the human (above belttal) has more numerous and larger bloud-vetlels and nerves, 2, 
they enter the ſpleen in more and diſtant parts CH FL SD 
tis more carefully ſuſpended 5. 
has ſtronger extremities of the vetlels 17. 
its ſubltance more compact, ot more operoſe ſtructure, more conſtant fi- 2 ; 
gure, ſhorter, broader, thicker, &c. 8 6.7.8. 79 
more particularly aitix'd to the diaphragm, than in brutes 57. 
its veſſels larger; and coats thicker than thoſe ot the liver 1.8.12. 
its molt fate and retired ſituation 5. 20. 
Its cellular texture 9. 10. 16. 
tis chiefty arterial 12.16.17. 24. 
the reſt of its compoſition fibrous muſcular columns 17.43. 
its arteries extraordinary large, numerous, long and contorted 12.13.46. 
its communication with all the abdominal parts 9. 22.29. 
more eſpecially fix'd to the ſtomach 4. 5.32.7; 
its nerves extraordinary 23.24.21. 
more eſpecially communicating with thole of the ſtomach 22. 32. 
its coats very nervoſe 10. 24. 
its exciſion conſider'd and ſuſpected 25. 
the hiſtory of that operation | 27. 
the conſequences thereot 28. 
the ſpleen is not a gland 18.29. 19. 24. 
has no acid juice 45. 
its lymphatics 30 
From all the foregoing particulars its excellence 15 inter'd, and its utes 2 5.24. 29. 38.48. 
hinted at 887.5 
The purpoſe of the ſpleen. Tis an animal ſponge 19.23. 
a reſervoir of pure and thin blood 5 - 2 a 4 42 
even its venal blood thin 48.72. ä 
tis a protracted or contorted artery or arterial c 16.46. 
its muſcular force 42. 47. 20. 
tis a muſcular artery or arterial muſcle 46.47. 
has a proper pulſe | I 2.43. 
has a power of contraction and relaxation 20.21.42 
prov*d from its neryes, from the admiſſion of them, and of its veſſels and their ? 
iudolucrum g #3: 3 
from their horizontal ſupport 37. 
from the vas breve arterioſum 47. | | 
from the muſcular coat of the ſpleen 9. 19. 20.43. 72, 
tis a ſecondary heart | 37-42. 
its ordinary motion imperceptible 47. 
its extraordinary felt externally 70. 
its mode of action 29.47. 
ſomewhat like that of the pezrs 19.45. 
its ordinary quantity of blood a pound 7.63. 
its extraordinary whence its effects may be gueſs'd at SI. 
. 
its accidental uſe to furniſh numerous lymphatics to aſſiſt the paſſage of the chyle 29. 42. f 
why exciſion of the ſpleen cauſes the ſcurvy | 30. 75. 1 
E II. 
its primary uſe to aſſiſt digeſtion 31. | 


by moſt authors thought regarding the ſtomach and plain by autopſy 
prov'd from its ſituation, connexion and vaſt communication therewith by its ? 


blood-veſlels and nerves 832 
tis a magazine of blood to the ſtomach 33. 35. 76. 
tis as a heart to the ſtomach 43- 37- 
whence the obliquity of the poſition of the heart 34. 
why the ſpleen on the left ſide. : 32. 80. 


to aſſiſt concoction by its warmth 34. 44. 
| to 


„„ „% FERRY 


N 


1 * 0 J 


to regulate the heat of the tomach 37. 36. 38. 
to pour warm blood upon it 33.35. 
to reugthen it when extended 36. 
to receive its blood when contract. 37.41. 36. 44 
to prevent its arterial Obltructions 46. 
to türtiſh it with fluid ſccretion : 42. 
to turtner the protruſion of the alnment ito tre guts 2. 
ies acl on ifloftrated by that of the womb 38.40 73. 
urs procedure in ravenuus 0 onto: 40. 
in poyſonhous allimals 4t. 
in the chameleon 61. 
in the gizzard of fow!s : 
in Voinitings atter long tilting, crudities and encreas'd appetite > Fl 
where the ſpleen is cut out 645-03: 4 
by the plexzs's of the nerves "9G. 
Muy the abdominal veflel; more plentitully ſupply'd with nerves 48. 
vhence the cauſe ot hunger 52. 
SE III. 
it kecps vp the e9z:/:57:1m Of the veſſels, and between the ſolids and fluids 49. 64. 54. 
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"> PEER 3 HE great uſes of comparative anatomy are ſo glaring and 
=&# VERS: 5 manifeſt, that nothing need be ſaid to recommend it. 
i & This conſiſts in obſerving the admirable and various 
£® mcthods of nature, in the ſtructure of different animals, 
s correſpondent. to their bulk, figure, place, manner of 
ſubſiſtance and the like. And we may be aflur'd thepleaſure 
that attends the curioſity of ſuch as love theſe enquiries, 
will be a perpetual incentive to the induſtry of all ages, in ſearching out 
the inexhauſtible fund of wonders in a living creature. We need not inſiſt 
upon the great light ariſing theretrom, towards explaining difficult points 
in our own economy, as well by inſpection, as plain reaſoning and infe- 
rences from one to the other: ſuch diſſections mutually illuſtrating one 
another, as will in ſome inſtances be clear from the enſuing diſcourſe. The 
common and all-wiſe founder chuſes in different manners to compaſs the 
ſame ends, ſometime as it were by neceſſity, ſometime by choice, the 
more to demonſtrate the magnificence of his power, and captivate our at- 
tention to the harmony of his works, which like muſick conſiſts in a moſt 
beautiful and concordant varicty. Comparative anatomy 1s the metaphorical 
oratory of nature, a divine ſermon, where ſhe explains her purpoſes by 
pleaſing circumlocutions, and a redundancy of invention, that ſtrikes us 


with inconceivable raviſhment. 

But more eſpecially may we expect improvement in our art, by ſcarch- 
ing into the entrails of ſo prodigious a creature as the elephant, the hugeſt 
of all that tread the ground, a mountain of animated matter, W here little 
and neceſſary particularities, eſcaping our ſight in moſt others, are ſpread out 
in Halio and preſent themſelves to our naked eye in full view ; which often 
in others we are apt to paſs over without fo ſtrict a ſcrutiny, or at leaſt 
by common viſion cannot poſlibly come at : where the ſprings and wheels 
of life, as we may not improperly call them, are expanded and enlarged, 
A a which 
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which adds much to the delight as well as profit of the work, fo vaſt a 
machine requiring a more extraordinary workmanſhip in its compoſition, 
than other minute, and for that reaſon call'd, imperteet animals. For if 
there be a certain terminus in the atoms or firſt particles of ſubſtance, as 
we may gather from Sir Iſaac Newton's optics, ſo that its powers have an 
extent beyond which they cannot well go; then is it reafonably to be ſup- 
pos'd, that their combinations and effects have ſomewhat different turns, 

as to the action and compoſition of animalcules, in reipect of the larger 

loco-motive productions of the creation. Even as the laſt mention'd great 
man has juſt ſuſpicions, and very far demonſtrated that the laws to w 'hich 
matter is ſubjected, exert themſelves in parts extremely {mall and ncar to 
one another, not in the ſame manner, as in the immcnic and diſtant col- 
lections of the planetary bodies. 

The rarity of this creature and opportunities of diſſecting it, as well as 
the ſcantineſs of what has hitherto been printed upon its anatomy, will ſuf- 
ficiently apologize for the preſent editor, if he pretend; to no more than 
adding ſomewhat material to the account, in a thort rcnerſal of the parts, 
eſpegally ſuch as moſt conſiderably vary from others. For it is not to be 
expected that a compleat natural hiſtory of it, can poſlibly be gather'd 
from one or two inſtances. They that are converſant in theſe affairs will 
readily own, how far diſtant we are from ſuch a pretence, even in the hu- 
man body, after the labors of ſo many ages, and infinite ſubjects employ'd 
in that purpoſe. How great are the improvements We boaſt of ſince Ga- 
leu's time, yet how rich a harveſt remains for the glory of future times? 

But we thought our ſelves indiſpenſably oblig'd to communicate what is 
here obſery'd, by which means only, there is hope in time, to have a com- 
pleat deſcription thereof, from the ſum of what has been and may be pub- 
liſn d. The only excuſe we can make to thoſe, who poſlibly may expect 
a larger volume, is founded on the wetneſs of the ſeaſon which then hap- 
pen'd, whereby it was impracticable to dwell on the parts and examine them 
with due accuracy and attention in the open air. For which reaſon it's very 
much to be wiſh'd,ſome public place was provided, convenient for ſuch difle- 
ctions and other extraordinary occaſions of this nature. However if the 
gentlemen that have already publiſhed the reſult of their diſquiſitions in 
this ſort, under the fame or like diſadvantages, merit the thanks of the 
public; it is hoped this impertect addition to their ſtorc, will not be blame- 
able or impertinent. Yet the learned world ought to be acquainted that 
whatever is found worth peruſal in theſe papers, is entirely owing to the 
care and colt of Sir Haus loan, whole unweary'd application in promo- 
ting uſeful knowledge 1s as extenſive as the field of nature. He furniſhed 
us with the opportunity of the preſent adminiſtration, and morcover ob- 
tain'd an account of another diſſection of this creature, made at fort &. 
George 1 in the month of od ober 1715, (which was much larger than ours, 
viz. in height 7 or 8 cubits, z. e. a foot and half French meaſure, which is 
ſomewhat more than ours) open'd and deſcrib'd by mon/ieur Suply ſur— 
geon there, in a letter written to the chief ſurgeon of fort $7. David in 
the eaſt Indies. The method therefore we ſhall take in the following 


pages, will be to incorporate both hiſtories, as far as is conſiſtent, and except 


where they differ in any particulars worth mentioning; but the gencral 
meaſures of the parts are given from the biggeſt. 
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The clephant we dijlected was lately brought into England from Ben- 
colen, our caſt Iudia company's factory, and cxhibited for a public ſpecta- 
cle. Some hat leſs than three years old, and about ſix or ſeven foot high. 
It dy'd, as we may reatonably ſuppoſe, for want of a ſuitable and propor- 
tlonate method of food, and from the ignorance of the keepers, who ex- 
pos'd it to cold and moitture, by ſtabling it in a damp booth and wet 
tloor, not agreeable to its nature and the hot country it came from. Be- 
fide, it was upon cutting its great teeth or tusks, one being obſerv'd juſt 
broke forth. It's likely this pain, which was diſcernible trom the crea- 
ture's continual rubbing of the part, brought on a fever as is uſual on tuch 
occaſion. Its perſpiration no doubt was ſtopt from the cold taken, and it 
had no ſtools for {cveral days, which is a diſtemper theſe creatures are na- 
turally ſubject to. All theſe diſorders we may well ſuppoſe heightned by the 
great quantity of alc the ſpectators continually gave it. After it had languiſh'd 
for ſome time, by the advice of a farricr ſcvcral very ſtrong purges and 
gliſters were uſed ; they not paſling, it dy'd on the 4th of October 1720. 

As to its external ſhape, it cannot be deſerib'd with greater accuracy 
and ſimplicity, than in that famous old author and gzcet phyſician Aretæus 
Cappadox lib. ii. de canuſts mob. cap. 13. a tranfjation of which we judge 
not unacceptable to the reader. The head and face of the creature is 
cc ugly, and indiſtinctly join'd to its ſhort neck, ſo that it ſeems as if fix'd 
« upon its ſhoulders. The cars are very large and broad like wings, reach- 
« ing down to its throat and /fermzm, whereby its neck and ſhoulders are 
& cover'd, like a ſhip with its fails. Its horns, otherwiſe called teeth, are 
« extremely white, cxcecding every thing of that color in any other crea- 
ture. Theſe are plac'd not on the forchead and temples, as is uſual in 
& cornigerous animals, but in the mouth and upper jaws; looking upwards, 
not {trait but turn'd a little forwards, upon whoſe convexity they are a- 
« ble to carry a weight. They are very large, of the length of a cubit or- 
« dinarily, ſome much longer. From the upper jaw goes a large promi- 
* nence, ariſing at the upper lip, tis long, without bone, flexible like a 
« ſerpent. At the end of this are two openings, which nature has bored 
« quite thro' to its lungs like a double pipe. The creature uſes this canal 
« as a noſe to breath withal, and likewiſe as a hand, for it can take up a cup 
« at pleaſure with this proceſs, and hold it faſt very ſtrongly, nor can any 
ce thing elſe but a ſtronger elephant take it away. Graſs is its food, for it 
« can't eat fleſh. Its long fect bearing the creature a good height from the 
ground, and its neck, as we faid, being ſhort, it cannot eat from the 
« carth with its mouth. Nor can it drink out of a river therewith for the 
« ſame reaſon; and in ſome meaſure its trunk hinders thoſe purpoſes. 
« With this it takes its food, and can lift up a great weight. Rightly 
« therefore the ancients call'd it proboſers, becauſe it feems to cat with it 
« before its mouth. When it thirſts it immerges the end of the trunk, 
« then breathing, inſtcad of air draws up water in large quantity. When 
« he has fill'd his noſe as a cup, he pours it into his mouth with a ſtream 
« like a river; afterwards draws again and pours it out again, till he has 
« fill'd his belly like a ſhip. His skin is rough and very thick, rais'd un- 
« equally with long tracks of deep fiſſures, ſome in ſtrait lines, ſome croſ- 
« {ing one another, like the turrows of a plow'd field. As other creatures 
« have hairs or briſtles, the elephant has only a fort of down. There are 
« infinite other differences between this and other animals; as that he 
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« bends the knee of his hinder leg like a man, and has breaſts ncar the 
« arms like women.” 

Thus far this moſt accurate author, to whole deſcription little need 
be added. It's generally allow'd to be ſomewhat of the hog kind, 
its ſnout being wonderfully extended into what they commonly call 
the trunk, or trumpet more properly, which ſo remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhes it from others, and where nature's contrivance is fo admirable, in 
this bulky, unwieldy, and otherwiſe helpleſs creature, which perfectiy 
ſupplics the uſe of hands given to the human ſpeczes, and its ſimilar repre- 
ſentatives of the monkey kind. The end of the trunk, tho' apparently like 
a hog's, 1s of an exquiſite ſenſe and action ; there 1s a littie protuberance 
in its upper part, which it can uſe as a man does his fingers, and take up 
the ſmalleſt piece of money or the like, and do a thouſand feats learnt it 
by the keepers; as firing of a gun, beating a drum, throwing a javelin, 
Sc. to entertain the ſpectators. It can bend this inſtrument upwards, 
downwards, backwards or ſideways, to any part of its body. Whence 
very aptly by Lucretins |. 2. are they call'd angummanos. Pliny ſometime 
terms it the hand. Sprrant & bibunt, odoranturque haud improprie appellata 
mann. viii. ro. By Schotto, manus naſita. I. 8. mirab. animal. terreſtr. 
"Tis ordinarily ſeven foot long or more, proportionable to its height, ſec- 
ing it muſt of neceſſity nearly reach the ground. With this it takes up its 
food, which is generally graſs, or roots of herbs or boughs of trees, which 
its height and ſtrength enables it to pull and break off, hanging with its 
whole weight thereon if nced be; fo that this way they will depopulate 
whole woods, as far as they can reach. It is very diverting to fee the crea- 
ture cat, and obſerve how well it knows to uſe theſe peculiar mem- 
bers; how dexterous it is in the management of them. The leaves and 
herbs it rouls up into a bundle, after it has ſhak'd them from duſt and in- 
ſes, as a man does a ſallad, wherein it is very nice and delicate: then 
bending the trunk into a circular form, lodges them in his mouth. It's ſaid, 
if you mix ſand or dirt with barley, which it loves very well, it will ſepa- 
rate the grain very notably from the impurities before it eats. They 
love melons and the like fruits exceedingly, and can {mell them at a vaſt 
diſtance, as the learned Hermolans lays in his commentaries on Dioſcori— 
des. When it has no other food, it digs up roots, cither with its trunk 
or teeth, and uſes both too in cutting down and deſtroying trees. Srra- 
bo reports it will raiſe it {elf on its hinder legs to piuck down the arm of a 
tree, or to demoliſh fences or whatever ſtands in its way; and in ſuch kind 
of work it has more than the ſtrength of twenty four men. It pulls up 
palm-trees whole, and eats the fruit. Tis known they can carry twenty 
men in a tower upon their backs in time of war. When they go thro' 
deep water and in danger of ſinking they ſtretch out their trunk above 
water to breath thro'; ſo provident is the Creator, who not only has given 
the creatures wonderful organs, but likewiſe taught them all their uſes. 
The largeſt of theſe (as by the Indiaus accounted) royal animals, are in the 
eaſt Indies, and generally of a whitiſh color or ruſſet. Thoſe in Africa 
are leſs and of a darker complexion. The utmoſt height we read of is 
about nine cubits or fourteen foot. It's remarkable that the proportional 
length of the elephant is leſs than that of others, for tis generally equal to 
its height. How well is the cube apply'd for ſtrength ! They are grega- 
rious and never found but in herds, and are ſaid to live to two hundred 
years. Dr. Strachan, phil. tranſ. nꝰ 277. ſays, one ſort of the elephants are 
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much higher before than behind. It's obſervable the fore legs are longer 
and larger than the hinder, contrary to other quadrupeds. Ihe legs for a 
good height are much of an equal thickneſs and cylindric like the ſhaft of 
a pillar. Ihe bottom of the foot is as round as a horle's hoof, and ſeems 
a compoſition of nature's, between that and the divided toes of other crea- 
tures: and cach nail of the toes is like a ſmall hoof. Its legs and feet have 
as many joints as other animals as to the /ee/e7on, but towards the bottom 
outwardly end like the baſis of a column in a flat, circular, horny ſole, 
where in the fore part four flat nails come from the tocs, with hut very 
obſcure diviſions. A multiplicity of ſtrong muſcles implanted into every 
bone of the 7ar/is and metararſus, which are ncarer the ground than in 
other creatures, form it into a round, thick ſhape, like a jack-boot with 
the fore part of the foot cut off. The ſole is not fo hard but that it adapts 
its ſelf to the plain it treads on, which no doubt is facilitated by thoſe muſ- 
cles. It's ſurprizing in the /ce/eto7 to oblerve, according to monſrear Suply, 
the bone of the ri in the leg outward and the ful inward, contrary to 
the manner of other creaturcs : the meaning of which can be only for 
greater ſtrength like buttreſſes to a building. It lies down upon the ground 
to ſleep, and raiſes it ſelf again upon its knees, tho' not without ſome la- 
bor. 'Phis the keepers athrm'd of our young one, but the tull-grown pro- 
bably ſeldom lie down. It can walk three or four miles an hour with eaſe. 
The toes in our judgment are like thoſe of a tortoiſc, having 5 nails on its 
fore feet and but four on the hinder. Ours being a female had two nip- 
ples upon the ſfernum, nearly between its forclegs, which are common to 
both ſexcs, it Ariſtotle be not miſinform'd. The pudendum was placed 
more than ordinarily forward, between its hinder legs, upon the abdomen 
towards the navel. Its tail long and flender like a pig's, but hanging down- 
right with a few hairs on the end. Its eyes are of a red color and very 
ſmall, like a pig's, as Vartoman compares em. Ears large and flat lying cloſe 
to the neck, like great picces of leather, or bat's wings. Its mouth ver 
ſmall, tongue ſharp towards the end, and flattith in a plane perpendicular 
to the horizon. All its teeth are grinders, eight in number, four in each 
jaw, two ON a ſide, but large and ariſing from many roots; for cutting teeth 
are uſeleſs, ſecing it breaks off the herbs with its trunk as a man with 
his hand. It has a bluſtering kind of voice with its mouth, call'd Saru 
in /atin, a roaring, but the ſound of its trunk imitates a trumpet of a deep 
note. 
The skin of this creature is thick, wrinkled and furrow'd into ridges and 
cavities, ſome proceeding ſide by ſide, others interſecting them at right an- 
gles or obliqucly, very much like the corrected compariſon of Aretæus his 
plow'd field; it has but few ſcatter' d hairs on it, and of a ruſſet color. We 
have obſerved that the skin of whales is channel'd, much after the ſame man- 
ner, nature uſing a like method in creatures of like enormity. It has a pow- 
er of vellicating or contracting it, whereby it kills the flies and other trou- 
bleſome animalcules by intercepting them between its wrinkles, or at leaſt 
ſhakes them off. By feeling upon the a4domen we diſcern'd a large /eutum 
as if it had been of bone, which guarded the whole compaſs of the belly. 
This upon diſſection we found to be only a broad and thick body of hard 
fat. It's probable, twas part of that tough and thick membrane Dr. 
Moulins ſpeaks of, conſiſting of fibres which deſcended obliquely, from 
the ina dor ſi to the linea alba, and doubtleſs deſign'd to ſupport the great 
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weight of the viſcera in the abdomen ; and not without reaſon, for we found 
all the abdominal muſcles very thin in reſpect to what we might well hope 
to have ſeen, and in proportion to the contents to be ſuſpended thereby, 
and to the uſe of them ; wanting in the extruſion of the excrements, out 
of guts of ſo prodigious a ſize. After thele with the peritoneum were 
remov'd, which was not without a good deal of labor, we had the appca- 
rance dclineated in Tab. II. Fig. II. where it's to be obſerv'd the omentum 
did not cover all the guts as uſual, nor was it cover'd with fat as others, 
but ſo exceedingly fine and thin that we might well compare it to gawſe or 
a ſpider's webb, and that twelve foot long and almoſt as broad. A contex- 
ture ſo amazingly delicate that it highly deſerves the name of vete mirabile. 
And certainly nothing in the world can be imagin'd ſo curious and ſur- 
prizing. Sprinkled all over with an infinite number of veins and arteries, 
which with perpetual anaſtomoſes and minuteſt ramifications communicate 
one into another, and all ſeeming to float in the air by reaſon of the ex- 
treme delicacy of the membrane that holds them together. Some of their 
principal trunks were as big as one's finger. Theſe are all along, thro'out the 
whole ſurface, encompaſs'd and accompany'd with the branchings of the 
adipoſe veſlels, every where ariſing in this thin, lace- like membrane, and 
uniting by degrees into larger canals, as other veſſels, till they convey 
their juiccs either into the veins or arteries. One of theſe intire was ſhown 
before the royal ſocicty, ſent by uοn iu Suply perfectly devoid of fat. 
That which Dr. Blazr dillected in Scotland had no omeutum at all, and was 
very lean thro'out his whole hody, laboring as I ſuppoſe under a prhi/cs, 
the ſame was true of both ours, which ſeem'd therefore going into the 
ſame diſtemper. For we ought not to imagine them in a natural ſtate, tho 
the ſcutum of fat before mention'd would in a great meaſure execute one 
of the offices of the omentum, in keeping the guts warm and ſlippery, and 
defending them from immediate injuries of the cold, to which ſuch mem- 
branous and exſanguious parts are ever liable. 

One may wonder how ſo thick a fluid as the fat can circulate in ſuch cu- 
rious pipes, as doubtleſs it does, we imagine ſomewhat like the juice or ſap 
in the leaves of plants. Certainly this muſt be aſſiſted by the continual mo- 
tion of the abdominal muſcles, diaphragm and periſtaltic oſcillation of the 
guts themſelves. But could the blood-veſſels here be injected with wax of 
two colors different from the adipoſe, it would beyond diſpute be the fineſt 
preparation in the world. A piece of this entum is delineated Tab. IV. 
Fig. I. as well as graving can imitate ſo extraordinary an expanſion, from the 
original pieces, prepar'd by mon/rear Suply, and ſtretched upon paper, 
which are beautiful beyond imagination. It cannot ſeem improbable that 
there are ſmall glands, which ſeparate this oily matter from the blood, to 
be repoſited in theſe membranous ſacks, as in a ſtore-houſe, and return'd 
into the maſs again upon occaſion. It is worth the while of the curious in ana- 
tomy, to ſearch for the manner and conveyances. Till when, give us leave 
to hint at ſome of its uſes. We mention'd its guarding the guts from cold, 


pertinent to which are hiſtories in phyſical writers of this part, when waſted 


away or cut off being ſupply'd well enough by flannel continually worn 
upon the belly, as that particularly in the gladiator from whom Galen took 
away the omentum. This is a benefit which appears highly neceſſary in win- 
ter, as that before ſpoken of in facilitating by its {lipperineſs the motion of 
the guts, which ſeems peculiarly uſeful in ſummer, when exceſſive heat 
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dries up neceſſary fluidities. Beſide, we may juttly pronounce its fat a 
principal ingredient of the blood and nouriſhment of the ſolids. For as 
life conſiſts in action and motion, a conſtant ſupply will be neceſſary for 
the abraded particles thereof: to ſupple the muſcular fibres after long and 
painful contractions of labor, to moiſten and lubricate the heads of the 
joints and tendons upon the ſame occalion, all which is beſt done by the 
ſmooth and oily balm from this reſervoir. Likewiſe will it not be uſeful 
to envellop acrid juices and falts in the maſs of the blood and prevent ſti- 
mulations injurious to nature? will it not kecp up the conſiſtence of the 
vital fluid, in danger of diſſolution in weather exceſſively hot? will it not 
guard the kidneys in their ſaline ſecretions? Another ule of the fat is to render 
the skin ſoft and plump, and to anoint it as it were, in defence of the injuries 
of the air, which in ſome countreys they are forc'd to ſupply with vegetable 
oil. So nature has wiſely contriv'd ſweat of that unctuous quality, or other- 
wiſe our skin would have been perpetually defac'd and fore, with chops 
and chinks. Upon the ſame account it hinders the too great dillipation 
of the ſpirits, as we call them, or volatile parts of the blood, perpetually 
ſteeming from us by inſenſible perſpiration. Has it not ſome ſhare in the 
ſublime compoſition of the animal ſpirits, the veſtal focus or lamp of life, 
in many of which reſpects it may not improperly be call'd the humzidinm radt- 
cale of the ancients? Another great ule of this adipoſe membrane we con- 
ccive to be the furniſhing matter for the bile; for tis certain all the veins 
of the omentium enter the ſplenic and porta which lead directly into the li- 
ver, and the bile is a true ſaponaceous liquor, compos'd of oil divided and 
fix d by ſalts, much after the fame manner as our ſoap-makers practiſe in 
their art. Many more without queſtion arc the purpoſes aflignable to this 
fluid by thoſe who conſider it ex profeſſo. We thall only add that the greaſe 
of the omentium was well imitated by Dr. Ce in boiling ſpirit of nitre 
with oil of olives. 

Next to this beautiful woof of the omentum, the prodigious view of the 
guts arreſted our attention. The colon is thicker than a man's body, which 
as well as the reſt, arc full of large glands in the inward membrane like 
bottles, as big as the end of one's little finger. They appear, at leaſt their 
ſecretory duct, like a bag with one {mall opening, ſo that upon any preſſure 
either from the chyle or excrements paſling thro” them, the liquor contain'd is 
ſ{queez'd out, as when we ſqueeze a bladder oriſpunge. Theſe bags therefore are 
reſervoirs of that liquor to be us d upon occaſion, as the gall or urine- bladder: 
and hence appears the uſe of diſſections of theſe large animals, for other 
creatures have the ſame glands, of the {ame artifice, but not eaſily obſery'd 
becauſe of their ſmallneſs. The meſentery too was very thick, ſpread o- 
ver with large lumbal glands, the receptacles of the chyle and lymph. Mon- 
fieur Suply ty d the two ends of a large peice of the inteſtines, after he had 
fill'd it with water. By preſſure and an undulatory motion in imitation of the 
periſtaltic, he endeavor d to force the liquid into the chyliferous or lacteal 
veſſels, but to no purpoſe: tho' he flatter'd himſelf theſe pipes would have 
been proportional in ſo large a creature. Great cluſters of glands within 
the inteſtines of divers figures, the fabric and vaſtneſs of the connivent valves 
and the veins interſpers'd thereon afforded the nobleſt ſpectacle imagina- 
ble, every thing appearing as thro' a microſcope. The ſtrength and thickneſs 
of the coats of the guts was. remarkable, and the methods by which nature 


guarded it ſelf againſt the inconveniences of ſo large a load of excrements. 
The 
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The licæ, rugæ and little openings of the excretory ducts of the glands in 
the ſphintler of the anus are exccedingly curious. The bulk and ramiti- 
cations of the meſenteric artery and meſariac veins upon the meſentery 
was very entertaining to behold. 

It's obſervable this creature has no gall-bladder, even as horſes and others; 
but the pour bilarins is manifold, ſeveral large pipes from the liver uniting 
into one cholidoc duct. This is of the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, which paſ- 
{ing about three or four inches, between the three tunics of the duodenum, 
like the wreters in thoſe of the bladder, at laſt opens in its interior ſurface 
after a very curious manner. For there is a fleſhy protuberance like the 
anus of a fowl, or the os tince and aperture of the uterus in the vagina of 
a woman, but much larger, and this ſerves admirably well the uſe of a valve. 
Beſide the inſide of this cholidoc pipe in its paſſage thro' the membranes 
aforeſaid, has ſeveral carncous fibres or tendinous columns, like thoſe of 
the auricles or ventricles of the heart; the reaſon of which extraordinary 
fabric is apparently to force the bile into the guts when there 1s need, and 
hinder its efflux at other times, (as we have latcly aſſerted in the office of 
the ſpleen, whoſe texture it imitates.) 

The inward ſubſtance of the liver in both our ſubjects was intirely putrid, 
reſembling a flabby bag full of corrupt matter, which being thus waſted a- 
way, mult needs bring on their death. Hence it is no wonder the crea- 
tures ſhould be coſtive for want of the ſ{zmnlrs of the bile; and it ſeems 
this is the common diſeaſe of the inhabitants of thoſe caſtern countries about 
Coromandel, who ſo frequently dye of abſceſſes of the liver. The occa- 
ſion of which may naturally be attributed to the heat of the climate, which 
exhaling the fluids too abundantly, leaves the active and corroding ſalts of 
the bile without ſufficient diluents. To us it ſeems, that the common ap- 
pearance of tanning in the ſun-beams, and the gradation of complexions 
between the northern whiteneſs and the æthiapic dye, will eaſily account 
for the perplex d queſtion about the zudzar blacks upon the ſame principle. 
The liver was very ſmall as to its proportion. Ihe keepers of the ele- 
phants obſerve them naturally ſubject to coſtiveneſs, which is not to be 
wonder'd at, if we only conſider the exceſſive bulk of the inteſtins; ſo that 
the immenſe quantity of excrements lodg'd therein muſt require extraor- 
dinary ſtrength to expel them. Theſe inconveniences muſt {till in a larger 
degree affect ſuch as are kept tame, and without ſufficient action and ex- 
erciſe. Therefore are the maſters of them frequently oblig d to give them 
ſtrong purges, as this following, vigt. R aloe caballin. gambog. & colo- 
eynth. ana vi. ſem. palm. Chriſti, piperis longi Bengalenſ. zinzib. ana 2111). 


facch. ſeu Moloſs. q. ſ. f. pilulæ n* xx. per una vice. Afterwards are ad- 


miniſter'd the following corroborants of the ſtomach and expellers of wind. 


„ ng roomy 
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It is moreover cuſtomary in that country to apply a hot iron under the heel, 
In a cholera morbus with good ſucceſs. Whocver is acquainted with the 
mcdicin of the caſterns, will not wonder at theſe kind of practices which 
they uſe in almoſt every caſe. "The reaſon and good effects whereof 
would doubtleſs bring them morc in vogue among us, was it not for the 
terror which accompanics them. Ariſtotle ſays, the elephant is obnoxious 
to colical inflations of the bowels; which by doloritic contractions mult 
needs hinder their natural evacuation by the ans and bladder. 

The pancreas and ſtomach were ſmaller than one would imaging in to 
prodigious a creature; the ſpleen was four foot long, and near a foot in 
bredth about the middle, where the ſplenic veins and arteries enter. "T'is 
of the ſame ſubſtance and contexture as the human, but of a darker red 
color and ſemicircular figure, broader and flatter towards the middle, as 
may be ſcen in Plate VII. Fig. II. C and Ar flonle both take notice of 
the ſmallneſs of this vs/crs, as they think in proportion to the whole. 

The kidnies were half a yard in length, of an ill ſhape, very flat, flabby, 
of a lurid complexion. Ihe pe/vis and its batincts when open {ecm very 
ſmall. The renal glands or /accerturiatz were 1s big as a child's head, of 
a very irregular figure, compos'd of a many other glnd-like bodies, packt 
together into a ſtrange form. When any of theſe were cut open, we 
found a cavity within, and they all ſcem'd to open into one cell, but yet 
no common or particular excretory duct diſcernable. One of their ends 
was lengthned out like the teſticle of a cock, of a blackith color, which 
cut acroſs had a cavity in it full of a brown and viſcous humor. There 
are numerous arteries go to theſe glandules from the emulgent ; one from 
the kidney it ſelf, and as many veins from theſe myſterious bodies to the 
emulgent vein. So that their uſe ſeems to be only that they ſhould ſerve 
as a bye path or communication between the emulgent vein and artery, 
that the circulation may not entirely be at a ſtand, whilſt the kidnies are 
performing their office of ſecerning the urine. That lympheducts ariſe 
from them, is only a part they bear in common with all the other ve. 

Paſs we next to the cavity of the breaſt or thorax, which we obſcrv'd very 
acute upwards toward the neck, contracting it felt into a narrow ſpace, 
and without clavicles as in horſes, Sc. The lungs of the elephant are not 
large, and adhere in both ours on all ſides to the cui and diaphragm as 
in fowls, which monſicur Szp/y thinks commodious enough in this ce 
of a creature: the muſcles of the 7horax and preſſure of rhe air being ſuf- 
ficient to expand them, and forward the circulation of the blood, perhaps 
better than if they had hung free in the cavity, where their bulk might 

oſſibly have been an impediment to their reſpiration : but in Dr. Blazr”s 
fubject they did not adhere. The trachea had fomewhat peculiar in its 
ſtructure, the inward or poſterior ends of the cartilaginous rings that com- 
poſe it, lapping over one another. I he bellowing of this creature Is en- 
traordinary great and terrible, partly owing to the length of his trunk, for 
which reaſon ſome of the ancients call'd it Tuba, and now the french trum pe 
upon account of its noiſe. The gland thymus was large and double. The 
heart is no leſs than two foot long from the tip to its baſe. ”T'is of a broad 
flat figure, and very flabby, wanting much of that firmneſs we might ex- 
pect in this principal engin of ſo portentous an animal. The /eprum which 
parts its ventricles is very diſcernible externally, {0 that the whole Viſcus 
appears as it were double, and with two tips or points of the cavities; 
Cc which 
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which is the reaſon that Aliau and other authors thought it had a dou- 
ble heart. The whole view of this cavity is ſhown in Plate II. Fig. I. There 
were ſeveral lumps of hard fat upon the heart. Ihe pericardaum was very 
thin, and the water cnclos'd in it of the uſual dark bloody color. The 
auricles likewiſe and ſides of the ventricles were very thin, but the coro- 
nary veins on the body thereof, interiacing one among another, form'd a 
curious appearance: the opening of the coronary artery at the aD is big 
cnough to admit ones thumb. 

Opening the right ventricle, the tricuſpid valves appear as drawn out 
Tab. III. Fig. IV. in their natural bigneſs, the tendinous fibres and fleſhy 
columns of muſcles mark d AA and their uſe are well enough known. 
And Dr. Blair obſerves with us, cach fleſhy column is a true muſcle with 
round bcllics and tendons; nor is the number of the tendons in this valve ſo 
preciſe and invariable as to merit a denomination in the ſingular; for it's 
plain here are four tendons. "I here was likewiſe a tranſverſe column or 
tendon which might with propricty be call'd π¼ ]iͤſculus cords biceps: as in 
Tab. III. Fig. III. attach'd by two muſcular eminences to the /ep7um and 
{ide of the ventricule, which no doubt very much afliſted in the contracti- 
on thereof, and likewiſc hinder'd its too great dilatation upon the influx of 
the blood in the dzaſ/ole. Ihe fame is obſerv'd in oxen. This may be look'd 
upon as a ſort of gauge ailizing the quantity of the tranſient fluid it ©:;, 
to receive and throw out at one net. The auricles had not... 
cular. Vig. I. in the fame table ſhows one of the ſigmoid valves or tne pul- 
monary artery in its natural bulk. 

The mitral valve of the left yentricule we have delineated in its juſt 
magnitude in Tab. IV. Fig. II. its prodigious bulk and {trength is obvious, 
its numerous tendons and their various directions are remarkable. The 
two uppermoſt mark d AA being long were inſerted into the left auricle, 
the two inferior ones mark'd BB oppoſite to them were attach'd to the 
carnous columns within the ventricule, which were many and prodigiouſly 
ſtrong. The two firſt antagoniſe the two ſecond. Many other tendons 
there are, we ſee, of oblique directions to them, which all unite in one 
common otfice, both as valves and muſcles, of hindring the reflux of the 
blood into the lungs, and of protruding it thro' the whole arterial ſyſtem. 
So large is this body in this creature, that many blood-veſlels are conſpi- 
cuous upon it, eſpecially in the lower part; and the whole confirms what 
we before intimatcd, that anatomiſts have not been ſuſliciently exact in the 
name given thereto, making the mitral valve but bipartite, and the tricuſpid 
but threefold, ſceing they are evidently but one valve, and the tendons 
which have occaſion'd the denomination are of a much greater number in 
nature than in the name. In Tab. III. Fig. II. is ſeen one of the ſigmoid 
or ſemilunar valves of the trunk of the great artery in its exit from the 
heart. What is chictly notable in this and the former membrane, is the 
tranſpareit tendinous expanſion at each end mark'd C. C. C. C. which are the 
roots whence the fibres which compoſe them ariſe, and are ſeen to croſs 
one another in the middle, as they paſs from one ſide to the other. The 
ſuperior ones at D. going to the inferior ſide of the oppoſite end at E. 
This is a beautiful contrivance of nature to anſwer her purpoſe in it, that 
their contraction may be uniform; doubtleſs the human is of the ſame 
make, tho' we do not know it has been taken notice of before, becauſe 
not ſo conſpicuous thro” their minuteneſs. In the whole, we cannot but 
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contemplate with the greateſt pleaſure this marvellous pump of lo large a 
beaſt, the great ſpring of the whole machine. And montiicur Supply ex- 
patiates upon the difficulty even of cutting thro” the arteries and other 
parts, by reaſon of their ſtrength and thickneſs, in order to take out the 
heart and lungs, and deſcribes his indian allittants in number no leſs than a 
ſcore, naked and arm'd with great crooked knives, going in and out from 
the thorax of this creature, like Ju- from the whale's belly, and com- 
parcs them cover'd as they were all over with blood, to infernal furics. 
Both ventricules and the beginnings of the great blood-veilels were well 
nigh fill'd with a polyprs of a very tough conſiſtence and color, between 
white and yellow ; which certainly muſt very much retard the circulation, 
and by rendring it languid, prove one great occaſion of the creaturc”s 
death, which we may not improperly attribute to the jaundice. For if we 
conceive all the bilioſe particles of a fiery ſaline nature, reſting and ter- 
menting in the glandular ſubſtance of the liver, not able to expel them 
thro a ſtagnation of the blood's motion; it's not difficult to ſuppoſe this 
mult at length intirely deſtroy its fabric, and turn it into that purulent fluff 
we oblerv'd. It's not unreaſonable to add, as another cauſe thereof, the 
tone of the ſpleen debilitated, which ſhould have quicken'd the ottice of the 
liver, according to the theory we before advanc'd; and this we may infer 
from the apparent laxity of the fibres of the heart and all the other . 
Theſe polyprus's well enough reſemble calves-foot jelly, but of a morc ſirm 
and fibrous contexture. Therefore the warm and quick purges betore- 
mention'd are very judiciouſly adminiſter'd by the Indians, to the crea- 
ture lyable to thele inconveniencies and coagulations, which probably are 
originally owing to the chyle being depriv'd of the volatilizing quality of 
the bile, in its paſlage thro' the inteſtines towards the heart. Dr. Blair's 
too had a very large polypus, which ſcem'd to be made of yellow fat. Ca- 
ten ſays, he took a great bone from the heart of an elephant, which I ſup- 
poſe was at the origin of the ata, as is frequently found in {tags and other 
creatures, beſides human. For which reaſon by the ſuperſtitious fancy of 
ſome, it has been introduc'd into the practice of pliytic, as a thing of 
great cordial vertue. 6 
Come we next to that ſurprizing inſtrument its proboſcis, which is com- 
pos'd entirely of a curious compages of various /{rata of muſcles, laid upon 
and running acroſs one another, their fibres being generally at oblique an- 
ples mutually interſecting, and inferted into cartilaginous bodies, ſpred 
ſeveral ways thro' its whole length, trom which complicated mechaniſm 
it can perform all manner of motions like a ſcrpent, 4s Aretæus well ex- 
preſſes it; giving the whole or any part, all together or ſucceſſively, what 
degree of rigidity and tenſion, or lithneſs and mobility it pleaſes, from the 
intlux of the ſpirits in muſcular action. Theſe muſcles may in a general ſenſe be 
{aid all to ariſe from a very broad and large inſertion in the os f702725, depicted in 
Tab. V. Fig. 2. mark'd with the letters FFFF. whence the appearance of them 
in Tab. VII. Fig. I. is ſhown, as when ſeparated therefrom. "They may in the 
ſame general ſenſe be ſuppos'd implanted into the great canal or carti- 
lage, which runs in the center from one end to the other. Theſe faſcia's of 
muſcles diſtinctly conſider'd, conſiſt of fibres, ſome of a longitudinal direction, 


ſome tranſverſe or annular, ſome running obliquely to the right, ſome to the 


left. We diſcern the fore or upper part of the provo/czs has only longitudinal 
muſcles, whoſe bundles meet in the tendon on each ſide at one end, going the 


whole 
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whole length of the proboſcrs with the other extremity. The other /aming 
generally ariſe from the tendon or cartilage on one fide, and are inſert- 
ed into that on the middle or forepart, ſometimes into one another; for 
theſe {ide cartilages reach not above a fifth part of the whole length from 
the head, in its thicker or upper part. On the outſide of the upper muſ- 
cle or longitudinal one, in its contracted ſtate, we obſerve the fleſhy 
bundles of fibres compoling it, are of a wave-like poſiture, which upon 
lengthning or bending the part become ſtrait, after the manner as is rudely 
imitated in Plate V. Fig. III. We muſt imagine the {ame of all the external 
muſcles of the trunk, without which contrivance it could never bend or 
twilt the member as it does at pleaſure, and would have been in a great 
mcaſure utcleſs, or ſuffer'd much in its action, as the bark of a twig is 
crack'd and ſplit upon the convex 11de in bending. How the minute Va- 
£114 of theſe muſcular fibrils are laid upon one another and implanted into 
the cartilages; how the vellels have tree paſſage between them, their mu- 
til rexas's and implications, and nature's inimitable workmanthip thro'- 
out the who'c, where lo many diiicrent intentions interfere not, is altoge- 
ther aſtoniſhing. From a conſideration of Figure J. in Plate V. and the 
counter-contractions of theſe mulcles, we may caſily get an dea of the 
manner of action in this wondertul part, whereby 1t can turn it every way, 
and becomes ſo very uſeful to the creature, and like an arm without bones. 
The cartilaginous body in the middle, which is the main ſtrength and firm 
ſupport of all the muicles, is divided into two pipes or noſtrils, each big- 
ger than ones thumb, of an oblong ſhape, pointed at one end, ſmooth and glib 
within. There is an intermediate /eptum all along it, from the head to the 
extremity, cartilaginous likewiſe. In its upper part only, next the head, and 
juſt by the epeg/ottzs, are two valves which it cloſes at pleaſure, whence 
are two paſlages into the mouth, and two into the ſpongy bones of the 
forehead: as is demonſtrated in the atore-mention'd Plate V. Figure II. 
The muſcles that ſerve theſe valves act, when by inſpiration it draws u 
the water in this double canal for drink like as in a pump; when they 
are full by bending its trunk into a bow, it ſpouts it as a torrent into 
its mouth, or over its whole body, for coolncſs or cleanlineſs, and to 
drive off flies, by the force of expiration. The ſection of this trunk is ſhown 
in Plate J. Fig. II. Very large and numerous nerves go to the trunk, 
which are propagated all along by the ſides of the arteries, as is uſual 
thro” its whole length, all which are drawn in the beforc-mention'd Plate 
VII. Fig. I. They ſerve for the admirable motions of the part. 

ihe view of the mouth is ſet forth in Plate VI. DD. The two 
erat tecth whence our ivory, grow in the upper jaw: they have been 
found ten foot long. It's allow'd that the teeth of the males are longer 
than the females, but that the latter is of the fineſt grain, and the age of 
them is judg'd by the whiteneſs. Dr. $7rachan phil. tranſ.n? 277. ſays, ſome 
of them never have the long tusks. Authors are mightily divided, whe- 
ther they ſhould be reckon'd horns or teeth, as likewiſe about the caſtin 
them; fome think it happens in about the ſpace of ten years, not annually. 
They form themſelves into a curve, the concave being forwards, quite 
contrary to the tusks of a boar, and which ariſe from the under jaw. Yet 
there ſeems no other difference between theſe two when compar'd toge- 
ther, than what ariſes from the beautiful contraſt of nature obſervable in 
all her works. You may find the diſpute whether they he horns or teeth ma- 
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nag d in Pais ſaiias, Heliacis in Oppian de venat. ii, The antidiluvian ele- 
phants have been frequently found in the earth, even here in England, and 
impos d upon the vulgar, who imagin'd 'em exuvie of giants. A tooth 
was brought to me this year, in poſſeſſion of George More, ſq; of Newark, 
weighing between three and four Ib. the whole c tun was found in the ca- 
vity of lead- mines at //7rkfeorth in Derbyſhire, Sir Hans Sloan has ſome 
bigger than this. In the continuation of the abbots of Pererburgh's chro- 
nicle by John de Boſton, lately publith'd by Mr. Sparkes, there's an ac- 
count aun M CCC XL111 that ſuch another was found at Baradney, Lincolu- 
ſhire, and thought a giant, but the deſcription ſutticiently clears the matter. 


So Mr. Aubury in his mſ. collections of antiquities in Britain and Ireland 


tells us, clephants bones have been dug up out of a ſpring at a camp on 
Mamtor-hill, ncar Caſtleton in the high-peak of Derbyſhire. Mr. Cambden 
in Eſſex p. 351. ſpeaks of the like from Ralf de Coggiſbal found near the 
Neſs point: and many inſtances there are in foreign authors. 

Ihe skull of the elephant is not very large, eſpecially its cavity that con- 
tains the brain. But 'tis remarkably thick ; for its inward and outward walls 
are {eparatcd to a conſiderable diſtance, by a vaſt number of bony cells, 
eſpecially in its fore part and ſides. "Theſe ſuus s of irregular figures and 
magnitudes generally communicate one with another, and end in the com- 
mon duct of the noſe. Hence it is that when darts or arrows are {truck 
into its head, and the hunter imagines the creature kill'd: he pulls them 


out with his trunk without harm, for they cannot penetrate into the receſs of 


the brain. "The rcalon of this ſeems only to {well out the external bulk 
of the head, and make it a little more ſhapely and proportionate to the 
bulk of the animal, without cnlarging the brain more than neceſlary : there- 
fore may be look d upon as a fine ſtroke in drawing, to give a greater grace 
to the contour of her figure, introduc'd by nature, ſtudious of beauty and 
ſymmetry as well as convenience. We ſaw'd off the upper part of the ca- 
i117, Which exhibited a moſt noble and delighttul view of an horizontal 
ſection of the brain and cerebel with its branching texture, quite thro” the 
ſeptum lucidum, whereby the corpus calloſum,yentricules and corpora ſtriata 
were viſible; as repreſented Tab. I. Fig. I. The whole compoſure of the 
brain was not inferior to that of the human, and diſcover'd its beauties pro- 


portionable to its bulk, eſpecially in all the pairs of nerves, which were large 


and very diſcernible, particularly the recurrent upon the body of the medulla 
ſpiualis, inthe cavity of the vertebræ coll, together with its blood-veſlels. 
The olfactory nerves were very broad, as being the origin of thoſe numerous 
propazines diſſeminated thro' the trunk. We took off a molt delicate plexus 
of the arteries that ran upon the outward ſurface of the brain under the dura 


mater, and extended it upon fair paper, which was left in the cuſtody of 


Sir Hans Sloan. The whole ſtructure of the contents of the head was ſo 
fine and perfect, that we need not wonder this creature, according to hi- 
ſtory, ſhould be the wiſeſt of all brutes, and even endu'd with human paſ- 
ſions. Elephanto belluarum nulla prudeutior, ſays Cicero 1. de natur. Om- 
nium quadrupedum ſubtilitas anime precipua illis perhibetur, Plin. "Tis 
allow'd on all hands, that they are of an incredible docility and ſenſe of 
things, manſuete and a lover of company. It's needleſs to repeat the many 
| ſtories of its underitanding muſic, language, gratitude, memory, revenge 
and the like, which will not come under the denomination of inſtinct as we 
term it in other animals, and are largely noted in writers of hiſtory and tra- 
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vels in the caſtern parts of the world, where they are chicfly bred, and 
eſteem'd by the emperors of thole countries as a kind of deities, on whoſe 
fate depends that of their kingdoms : on whole account ſometimes they 
have made great and terrible wars upon one another. Much of this nature 
in Pliny's eighth book and others. Their ſenſe of ſmelling is ſaid to be 
very acute, and they are exceedingly pleas d with odoriferous herbs and 
flowers. "They delight much in finery, and to be adorn'd with gawdy 
trappings. They tell us, they arc ſenſible of the beauty of a woman, and 
upon ſight thereof will remit of their fierceneſs and anger, when provok'd 
to a paſſion. It's aftirm'd they love to be prais'd, careſs d, and flatter'd 
with magnificent and pompous titles, ſuch as they beſtow on their empe- 
rors; that they are ſenſible of kind promiſes of good paſturages and ſuch 
fruits as they admire, which they will reſent very much, if not punctually 
perform'd. Pliny and AHlian ſay they have been taught to write. Who 
vill be incredulous, when we are aſſur'd ſo bulky a creature has been in- 
ſtructed to dance on ropes, for the entertainment of the Roman people, in 
their amphitheaters? Arran and Martial ſay, they learnt them to dance 
to muſick in time and meaſure. W hoever have a mind to divert them- 
ſelves with the whole hiſtory of the elephant, may find it in Aldrovand 
and Geſuer, where every thing is collected together that has been writ- 
ten in any author concerning it. 

They are ſaid to be a very chaſt creature, and never accompany with 
more than one female, and in ſuch obſcurity that no one has ever been 
able to detect them. Alan athrms too that it is but once in their lives, 
purely for continuance of their ſpeczes. Ariſtotle adds, not till they are 20 
years old. Some authors aſhrm, the time of their geſtation is about a 
year and half, others two years, and bring forth ſingle births. Alian ſays, the 
yourg clephant is about the bulk of a calf of a year's age, and that it ſucks 
with its mouth, not its trunk. We know not whether credit ought to 
be given to him, athrming, that they arc not unwilling to have their young 
ones taken away, as judging the noble and generous nature of mankind 
will not injure their offspring, but rather cherith it. We are next brought 
to conſider the parts of generation, whoſe ſtrangeneſs has puzzl'd all ana- 
tomic enquiries, even fo far that they have not been able generally to de- 
termin the very difference of the ſex. Monficur Jzply ſays, in the abdo- 
men of that he diſſected, was found under one of the kidneys, a round 
body bigger than a man's head, cover'd with a ſtrong and thick membrane 
of a like contexture and ſubſtance with that of the renal glands, but without 
any apparent cavity or excretory veſſel: he immediately imagin'd it to be 
one of the teſticles, but finding none on the other {ide correſpondent there- 
to, he chang'd his ſentiment, and owns his ignorance of what it ſhould be, 
or where they are ſituate in this creature, ſeeing nothing appears outward- 
ly either in the male or female as in other quadrupeds, but a kind of little 
pouch hanging under the belly. He ſays the penis meaſur'd in its contracted 
{tate 4 foot in length, cut off as cloſe as poſſible from the corpus nervo- 
ſum and os pubis. That the conduit of the arethra was very ſmooth and 
ſhining within, and would admit the introduction of a finger, that it was 
inthe main like the przaprs of an horſe. The great naturaliſt of Stag yra ſays 
the penis is like a horſe's, but ſmall, and that its teſticles are not viſible out- 
wards but plac'd near the kidneys. Upon view of the external pudendum 
which is not large, we pronounc'd ours a male from the reſemblance of 
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the clitoris to a penrs. It had all the nerves, mulcles, arterics and veins 
thereof,but was no more than two hands bredth long, and thick proportionably. 
Upon further examen we dilcover'd the vagima, which corrected our mi- 
{take ; this was wide enough to admit a hand, and extended it ſelf backwards 
from its orifice upon the belly, till it came to the os pubrs, then reflecting 
forwards ended in the opening of the bladder and womb, not tar diſtant 
from each other, under and beyond the os pubzs, the clitoris accompany- 
ing it all the way. This conformation could not but ſurprize us, and 
put us upon reaſoning, what ſhould be the intent of nature, in ſo ſtrange 
a procedure. The opening into the uterus was by two foramiua, juſt like 
two noſtrils; after it has gone ſome length diſtinguiſh'd by a tum all the 
way, it becomes one cavity, and at the fame time divaricates into the two 
coruua as is uſual in other beaſts. A great body of fat on each fide {tretch- 
ed themſelves from the vagina round the bladder, all the length of the 
cornua. We obſerv'd theſe collections of hard fat in this creaturc, to a- 
bound in all the cavities, perhaps on account of ſome reaſons we have 
offer'd above, when mention was made of the ozentum. The capfla's of 
the ovaries had fibrous columns reaching from one ſide of its inward mem- 
brane to another, like the auricles of the heart. There were large /2c: 
in the coat of the vagzna. The bladder would contain about five gallons. 
It ſeems as if this creature voids its urine all at once, like the throwing of 
water ſuddenly out of a veſſel, which is probably pertorm'd by the vaging 
recciving it from the bladder into its whole capacity, and then ſpouting it 
Out. 

This is what appcar'd upon firſt view as to the parts ſubſervient to gene- 
ration in a female as our creature; but Dr. Douglas took them home 
with him to examin more nicely, and thereupon gives his ſentiments in the 
ſubſcquent account, 


AT the opening of the young clephant in Sir Hans loans garden, | 
chiefly applied my ſelf to the diſſection of the p7rovo/crs and uterine parts, 
having with all the care, the inconveniencies of the place and badneſs of 
the weather would admit of, ſeparated the firſt from the head, and taken 
the latter out of the cavity of the elvis, and then had them both car- 
ried home to my own houſe: where the remarks I made on the terus, I 
have drawn up in the following manner. 

The parts then to be examined are, 1. the c/ztorzs. 2. the vagina. 
3. the uterus. 4. the cornua. 5. the ovaria. and in the laſt place 
to conſider the poſture for copulation, which the uncommon ſituation of 


ſome of theſe parts does occaſion. 
1. The clitoris, which in all reſpects does very much reſemble the hu- 


man penis, ariſes by two crura from the lower part of the os pubrs, which 
ſoon uniting make up one body thirteen inches long, and aſcending to- 
wards the navel upon the muſcles of the belly behind the vagzze which 
firmly adheres to it, terminates (leaving the wider integuments) into a 
longiſh round part cover'd with a fine skin, which appears very like the 
glans of a negroe's penis in color as well as in ſhape, but has not the leaſt 
appearance of any perforation or hole in it. This g/ans or balauus is one 
inch and an half in length, and about three inches round. The ſubſtance 
of the clitoris is ſpungy and reticular, cover'd with a thick and white ner- 
vous caſe or iuvolucrum, as the penis is in men. The blood-veſlels and 
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nerves are ramified on its dor/im or back, after the ſame manner they run 
on the pens. It has alſo two muſcles, that in their beginning, progreſs 
and inſertion do reſemble the e ores penis in men. Along the back of 
this part there runs a large round tendon between the two neryes, under 
a particular membranous covering as in a cafe, and prevents its ſtarting in 
time of action, which is made up by the union of the ſhort tendons of 
two muſcles which ariſe from the pabrs near the beginning of the exnra cli- 
toridis, and terminates by a thin expanſion at the lower end of the c/ztorzs, 
and alſo into the skin of the belly that comes round the g/ars as a pre- 
putium. The uſe of this pair of muſcles ſeems to be to untheath the glue 
by drawing the skin downwards nearer the pubs, 

2. We come next to examine the vagina peuis, which for its length and 
ſituation is particularly remarkable, and very different from any thing Jever 
met with in any other animal as far as I remember. Its external opening, 
which is the orzficzum prdend:, is not near the anus as in other females, but 
upon the belly, midway between the prubzrs and navel juſt under the glans 
clitoridrs ; which was the reaſon why I miſtook the {ex upon a flight ex- 
amination of the external parts; for obſerving no orifice nor opening near 
the anus, and ſeeing a large and well formed glaus near the navel, I took 
it for a male, and was not undeceived till I parted the / pubis and came 
into the cavity of the belly: from thence it went down to the bottom of 
the belly, paſſed over the broad fore part of the united % pubis, and 
where they parted entered between and penetrated further into the cavity 
of the pelvic, between the refum and veſica, and ended at the oſculum 
uteri inferius. On the outſide of the belly its connexion is to the body of 
the clitoris, and within to the redZum iuteſtinum and veſica urinaria as in 
other ſubjects, being in length about twenty inches. As to its capacity, it 
is narroweſt where it is loſt in the skin of the belly, which here forms a 
kind of /abia, the outer skin being thin and of a whitiſh color. It be- 
comes a little wider near the union of the crura clitoridis, and from 
thence it grows ſtill wider till it receives the e atus urinarius, and then a- 
bove that opening it contracts a little juſt betore it ends: the wideſt part 
being ſeven inches round the ſides of the vagina, being laid flat upon 
one another, but when blown up it appears ſo large as to receive one's 
fiſt; where it adheres to the clitoris it's not much above five inches. On 
the inſide of this paſſage, we obſerve the large orifices of ſeveral glands. 
Its ſubſtance is half an inch thick, between the place where the veſca o- 
pens and a little below the union of the cura of the clitoris, and looks of 
a reddiſh color when opened : where it adheres to thec/ztorzs it's not much 
thicker than ordinary, excepting its muſcular coat. This vagina is pro- 
vided with one pair of muſcles and one /phznier. The firit ariſes from 
the iſe hion, fleſhy and narrow, and paſling near the ſphinfer ani, from 
which it ſeems to receive ſome part of its origination, it is ſpread over one 
{ide of the vagina, and then is inſerted into the clitoris a little below the 
union of its cru. As it paſſes from the hinder of the anus to the vagi- 
14, it forms a thick bundle or manzpulzs of fleſhy fibres, and there it ſpreads 
it {elf on the back of the vagina. The ſecond muſcle lies under the inſide 
of the a pubis, ariſing alſo from the iſchion, from whence paſſing over a 
kind of tendinous pulley it covers one ſide of the vagina, and then in the 
middle joins its fellow of the other fide ; and when theſe act the paſſage of 
the vagina mult be ſtraitned. The hincter muſcle covers the neck of the 
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bladder as well as the upper part of the Tag, and fo lerves chietly to 
hinder the involuntary excretion of urine. 

3. Uterus. The part that lies between the ending of the vagina and 
the opening of the two corma, may well be citeemed to be the uteruzs or 
uteri fundus, being in length nine inches, and laid open upon an alic 
ſtretch it meaſures about eight inches. Its intide is of a whitith color, :nd 
pretty full of wrinkles. The lower part is contracted, and opens into the 
vagina by two orifices with an intervening thin tum about the bredth 
of an inch: this part being viewed from the opened vagma exactly retem- 
bles the noſtrils. At its upper part, where the cornea open, we obſerve 
two /abia or lips with a large opening between ; one of them is broad 
and large, but the other is much narrower, and contracted. Thefe /44i7 
are nothing but a reduplication of the inner coat, which is wrinkly and ru- 
gous in ſeveral places and of a white color, but has no muſcular coat on 
the outſide. 

4. Cornua. We muſt divide cach cru into two parts, to have a di- 
ſtinct notion of the whole. The firit J call the united part, becauſe it 
appears to be ſo, being both cover'd by the prritonawg and entirely treed 
from any adheſion to the ree/um or defeat yet they are diftinguith'd in 
their whole length by a longitudinal tum, as you may obſerve in this 
one that is laid open. Ihe other is entire; yet there's not any appear- 
ance of a /ulcus or depreſſion in the middle as a note of diſtinction. Each 
of theſe coruua is about nine inches in length. Ihe {ſeparated or diſtinct 
part of the corn is ten inches in length, z. e. between the place where it 
parts from its fellow to its termination in the ovarimm. Its widelt part 
when flatted out is ſomething above two inches, but when blown up by 
inflation its near ſeven inches round; they both run ſtreight laterally, and 
not in an undulating manner as they do in moſt quadrupeds. There are no 
wrinkles, much leſs any cells, in this part of the cornz, its inſide being 
very {ſmooth and even, and nothing like any protuberances when blown 
up. It grows very narrow juſt as it ends at the ovarizm. Tho' no wind 
paſſes out at this end, yet there muſt be a communication between it and 
the ovary. They are made up of two diftinet membranes, the innermott 
of which is full of glands. One ſide of the cornna is fix d to the e 
tonæum, Which is commonly call'd the /gamenta lala, and is here loole 
and floating, and cover d with a great deal of fat; but all the reſt is tree 
from any adheſion. 

5. Ovarium. From the place where the cornua terminate in the Pee 
ritonæum, there ſeems to be continued from them a large membranous 
capſula or bag, and probably has the ſame uſe with the inbriæ wel orna- 
mentum foltaceum in the 746a falloppiana, which is to claſp about 
and embrace the ovary in time of impregnation; and as that in wo- 
men is a continuation of the ſubſtance of the tube it ſelf, fo this bag 
is nothing elſe but a production and dilatation of the corn. In figure 
and ſhape it very much reſembles the right auricle in the human heart; it 
is made up of two membranes, the innermoſt of which is divided in the 
middle, and between the duplicature in the lowermoſt half therc's a 
plain canal that leads towards the cornu, made, I ſuppoſe, for conveying 
the fœcundated 9001/1 into that part. The ovary or egg cluſter is con- 
nected to the perioneinm which is fixed to the lia, having all round the 
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ſame a great deal of fat inclos'd between two membranes. It is flat and 
thin in this young animal, and thro' the wrinkled $kin there may be ſeen 
ſeveral white ſpecks which are the raudimenta ovnlorum. The diſtance 
between the two ovaries is twenty five inches. 

6. The manner and poſture of their copulation comes next to be conſi- 
der'd, which is ſomething difficult to determin without ſome notion of 
the ſtructure and ſituation of the perzs in the male; but kuppoling that his 
genital parts are like thoſe in a horſe, which was advanced many hundred 
years ago by Ariſtotle himſelf, geuitale equo ſimilè habet ſed parvum, and 
confirm'd lately by Dr. Moulms, in the anatomy of the elephant he diſ- 
ſected at Dublin, where he ſays the penis was larger than that of a ſtone- 
horſe, but hardly ſo long. Now I fay, ſuppoſing this, the poſture muſt be 
as follows, and almoſt in the ſame manner as Ariſtotle has expreſs'd in 
Theodore Gaza's tranſlation, ſ#bſedrt femina, clunibuſque ſubmiſſis in ſiſtit 
pedibus ac inuititum: mas ſuperveniens, comprimit atque ita munere Vene- 
reo fungitur. That is in ſhort, the female mult be in a ſupine poſture or 
lying on her back, and that cither in a ditch, or as Taverner will have it 
in a bed of herbs or weeds four or five foot high from the ground, and 
the male in a prone poſture, and ſo mult enter ore humano; and in order 
to bring the or72ficium vaginæ, which is at a great diſtance from the anzs, 
the firſt pair of muſcles we have deſcribed as belonging to that part, to- 
gether with the influence of the retrattores pꝓræputii, which we have like. 
wiſe ſeen, are provided and contrived by the wile architect of all things, to 
draw down and approximate that part to the pubis, being much aſſiſted by 
the efforts of the penis and general contraction of all the parts vigente ve- 
nere. There ſeems to be ſtill another way, could the big unwieldy animal per- 
form it; and that is for the male to get upon the female lying on her back 
with his head towards her hind legs. If neither of theſe will do, it is certain 
and demonſtrable from the known ſituation of the female parts, that the 
coitus can never be performed more brutorum, 1. e. neither by getting up 
behind as horſes, Sc. neither breech to breech, as the animals called re- 
trocoient, ſuch as hares, Sc. 
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Tab. I. Fig. I. A ſection of the upper part of the ſcull of the elephant 
ſawed quite acroſs. A. denotes the forepart or os frontis, where its cel— 
lular caverns are remarkable before and on the tides. B. the medullar. C. 
the cortical part of the cerebrium. D. the corpus ſtriatum making the 
right and left ventricle. E. the ſeptum lucidum. F. the cerebellum 
with its foliage-work. G. the back part of the ſcull without caverns. 
H. the paſſage of two blood-veſſels between the cranim and dura 
mater. 

Fig. II. a croſs ſection of the trunk of the elephant. A. its fore or up- 
per part. BB. the double cartilaginous pipe or noſtrils. CC. the blood- 
veſlels and nerves. DD. its muſcular /ammg. 

Tab. II. Fig. I. ſhows the 7horax open'd. A. the ho, B. the 
windpipe. CC. the lungs. DD. the cartilaginous ends of the ribs whence 
the ſternum is ſeparated. E. the heart with its coronary veſſels. F. fat 
lying thereon. G. the right auricle. HH. the carotids from the head. 
II. the axillaries from the arms. K. the diaphragm. L. the liver. M. 
ligament um umbilicale, N. the ſtomach. O. the pylorus. 
of the omentum. 

Fig. II. the abdomen open'd. A. a picue uf ihe upper limb of the omern- 
tum. B. the hgamentum umbilicale. C. part of the ſtomach. D. part 
of the ſpleen. E. part of the duodenum, F. the color, GG. the perito- 
num. H. the omentum. 

Tab. III. Fig. I. one of the ſigmoid valves of the pulmonary artery as 
big as the life. CC. the tendinous expanſions. D. E. ſhow the decuſſa- 
tion of its component fibrils. 

Fig. II. one of the ſigmoid valves of the great artery equal to nature, 
CC. the tendinous expanſions. D. E. the decuſſation of the fibrils. 

Fig. III. is a fleſhy column going from the /ep7um to the fide of the right 
ventricle of the heart. 

Fig. IV. the tricuſpid valves of the right ventricle of the heart in their 
natural bulk. AAAA. the roots or tendons thereof, cut off from the ſides 
of the ventricle. B. the membranous part. 


Tab. IV. Fig. I. a piece of the omentum, with the veins, arteries, and 
adipoſe veſſels. 


P. the margin 


Fig. II. ſhows the mitral valves of the left ventricle of the heart, accor- 
ding to their real magnitude. A A. denote the two tendons implanted - 


in the left auricule. BB. two tendons their antagoniſts, inſerted in the ſides 


of the left ventricle. CC. are blood-veilels diſperſed over this part of the 
valve. 


Tab. V. Fig. I. a piece of the probo/ezs where the ſeveral muſcular Iami- 
u of different directions are viſible, and how they are implanted into the 
cartilaginous lines that run thro” its whole length. A. is a muſcular ſtratum 
ſeparated on one fide. B. a cartilage running the length of its upper or 
fore part. C. one of the {ide cartilages running a fifth part of its length. 
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Fig. II. ſhows the fore part of the ſcull or forehead, where is the origin 
or implantation of all the muſcles and cartilages of the proboſcic. A. the 
os frontis, BB. the ſinus's of the noſe. C. the ſetum naſi continu'd thro? 
the whole trunk. DD. the baſes of the valves near the epzglortis. EE. 
paſſages into the mouth. FF FF. the origin of the muſcles of the pro- 
boſeis., GG. paſſages from the ſpongy cells of the head. 

Fig. III. the manner of the appearance of the upper or external muſcle 
of the proboſers, the fibrils whereof by lengthing become ſtrait, or re- 
duce themſelves into a wave-like figure according to the variety of their 
action. 

Tab. VI. ſhews the mouth of the elephant. A. the trunk. B. the Pa- 
late or roof of the mouth. CC. the lower jaw divided in the middle. 
DD. the tusks breaking out. EF. the lips. FF. the four grinders in 
the upper jaw. G. the glands in the root of the mouth. H. the tongue 
thrown back. I. the muſcles of the cheeks. K. the #vala and throat. L. 
the os hyozdes. 

Tab. VII. Fig. I. demonſtrates the root of the probo/eis ſeparated from 
the crauium. A. the under fide of the proboſcis. B. os naſi ſpongioſum. 
CC. two valve-like bodies at the opening of the two pipes of the trunk, 
upon the ſpongy bones of the noſe. D. the cartilaginous /eptum between 
the two pipes or noſtrils. E E. the origin of all the muſcles of the pro- 
boſtis cut from the ſcull. FF. nerves going to the body of the probo/ezs. 
GH. veins and artcrics accompanying them. I. the fore pail of its inſer- 


tion upon the os fron7ze. 
Lig. II. the Concave nde of the ſplcci where the veins, arteries and nerves 


enter in a line paſling thro' its middle. 

Fig. III. a ſection of the medulla ſpinalis in its natural bulk, of a young 
elephant. 

Tab. VIII. the parts of generation in a female clephant ſeen from the 
back part. A. g/ans clitoridrs, a. ortficium vagine, B. vagine dorſum. 
CC. muſeul: retrattores præputii. DD. crura clitoridis, dd. muſeuli e- 
guſdem. E. E. conſtrictores vagine. F. ſphiucter ani cum glandulis ſuis in- 
ter plicas latenttbus. G. Muſculus elevator ani. H. inteſtinum rectum. 
I. vagina aperta & orificium veſice. K. duplex uteri orifcium. LL. li- 
gamenta veſicæ ſuſpenſoria. M. vagina pars ſuperior aperta, ubi orifi- 
cium uteri & labium ejus. mm. ureteres. N. cornua ad invicem juncta, 
alterum clau ſiim, alterum apertum per longitudinem. OO. ovaria, alterum 
capſula exutum, P. veſica. Q. fmbriæ. RR. rami vene hypogaſtri- 
Ca. 88. ligamenta lata vaſeulis mterſper ſa. 
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Fig. II. ſhows the fore part of the ſcull or torchead, where is the origin 
or implantation of all the muſcles and cartilages of the proboſers, A. the 
os frontis, BB. the fanns's of the noſe. C. the ſetum na ſi continu'd thro? 
the whole trunk. DD. the baſes of the valves ncar the epiglottis, E. E. 
paſſages into the mouth. FFF. the origin of the muteles of the pro- 
boſeis, GG. paſſages from the ſpongy cells of the head. 

Fig. III. the manner of the appearance of the upper or external muſcle 
of the proboſers, the fibrils whercof by lengthing become ſtrait, or re- 
duce themſelves into a wave-like figure according to the variety of their 
action. 

Tab. VI. ſhews the mouth of the clephant. A. the trunk. B. the Pa- 
late or roof of the mouth. CC. the lower jaw divided in the middle 
DD. the tusks breaking out. EF. the lips. FF. the four grinders in 
the upper jaw. G. the glands in the roof of the mouth. H. the tongue 
thrown back. I. the mulcles of the cheeks. K. the avula and throat. I. 
the os hyozdes. 

Tab. VII. Fig. J. demonſtrates the root of the probo/crs ſeparated from 
the cranmm. A. the under ſide of the proboſers. B. os naſi ſpongioſum. 
CC. two valve- like bodies at the opening of the two pipes of the trunk, 
upon the ſpongy bones of the noſe. D. the cartilaginous /ep7um between 
the two pipes or noſtrils. IL. F. the origin of all the muſcles of the pro- 
boſtis cut from the ſcull. FF. nerves going to the body of the proboſezs. 
GH. veins and arteries accompanying them. I. the fore pait of its inſer— 
tion upon the os f7 0725. 

Lig. H. the concave ſide of the ſplecy, where the veins, arteries and nerves 
enter in a line paſling thro' its middle. 

Fig. III. a ſection of the medulla ſpinalis in its natural bulk, of a young 
elephant. 8 

Tab. VIII. the parts of gencration in a female clephant ſeen from the 
back part. A. glans clitoridrs, a. orificium vaginge, B. vagine dorſum. 
CC. uunſculi retrattores præputii. DD. crura clitoridis. dd. muſenl e- 
ju ſdlem. E E. couſtric tones vagiuæ F. ſphincter ani cum glandulis ſuis in- 
ter plicas lateutibus. G. Muſculus elevator ani. H. zuteſliuum rec um. 
I. vagina aperta & briſictum veſice. K. duplex uteri orifcium. LL. li- 


gamenta veſicæ ſuſpen ſoria. Ml. vaging pars ſuperior aperta, ubi ori fi- 


cium uteri & labium jus. mm. ureteres. N. cornua ad invicem juncta, 
alterum clauſum, alter um apertum per longitudinem. OO. ovaria, alterum 
capſula exutum. P. weſica, QQ. fimbriag. RR. ram venæ hypogaſtri- 
44. 88. ligamenta lata vaſeulis mterſper (1 
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